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INTRODUCTION 


Slave, poor as Irus, halting as I trod, 
I, Epictetus, was the friend of God. 


Epictetus was a slave woman’s son, and for many 
years a slave himself.2 The tone and temper of 
his whole life were determined thereby. An all- 
engulfing passion for independence and freedom so 


1 AotAos “Exixrnros yerdunv kal cap avdwnpos Kai reviny 
"Ipos kal gidos d@avdros. An anonymous epigram (John 
Chrvs., Patrol. Gr. LX. 111; Macrob. Sat. 1. 11, 45; Anth: 
Pal. VII. 676), as translated by H. Macnaghten. The ascrip- 
tion to Leonidas is merely a palaeographical blunder in part 
of the MS. tradition, that to Epictetus himself (by Macrobius) 
a patent absurdity. 

? This is the explicit testimony of an undated but fairly 
early inscription from Pisidia (J. R. S. Sterrett: Papers 
of the Amer. School of Class. Stud. at Athens, 1884-5, 3, 315£. ; 
G. Kaibel: Hermes, 1888, 23, 542 ff.), and of Palladius 
(Ps.—Callisthenes, III. 10, ed. C. Miller), and is distinctly 
implied by a phrase in a letter professedly addressed to him 
by one of the Philostrati (Ep. 69: é@cAar@dver@ar tis ef Kai 
tivway yéyovas). I see, therefore, no reason to doubt the 
statement, as does Schenk! (2nd ed., p. xvi). The phrase 
BobAos...yevdunyv in the epigram cited above cannot be nsed 
as certain evidence. because yiyrec@at, as Schenkl observes, 
too frequently equals eiva: in the poets, but, in view of the 
other testimony, it is probable that servile origin was what 
the author of it had in mind.—There is little reason to 
think, with Martha (Les Moralistes, etc., 159), that Epictetus 
was not his real name, and that the employment of it is 
indicative of a modesty so real that it songht even a kind of 
anonymity, since the designation is by no means restricted 
to slaves, while his modesty, because coupled with Stoic 
straightforwardness, is far removed from the shrinking 
humility that seeks self-effacement. 
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preoceupied him in his youth, that throughout his life 
he was obsessed with the fear of restraint, and 
tended to regard mere liberty, even in its negative 
aspect alone, as almost the highest conceivable 
good. It is perhaps no less noteworthy that he 
came from Hierapolis in Phrygia. From of old the 
Phrygians had conceived of their deities with a 
singular intensity and entered into their worship 
with a passion that was often fanaticism, and 
sometimes downright frenzy. It is, therefore, not 
unnatural that the one Greek philosopher who, 
despite the monistic and necessitarian postulates of 
his philosophy, conceived of his God in as vivid 
a fashion as the writers of the New Testament, and 
almost as intimately as the founder of Christianity 
himself, should have inherited the passion for a per- 
sonal god from the folk and land of his nativity. 
Beside these two illuminating facts, the other 
details of his life history are of relatively little im- 
portance. He was owned for a time by Epaphro- 
ditus, the freedman and administrative secretary of 
Nero, and it was while yet in his service that he 
began to take lessons from Musonius Rufus, the 
greatest Stoic teacher of the age, whose influence 
was the dominant one in his career.2. He was of 


1It is noteworthy, as Lagrange, p. 201, observes, that 
Montanus, who soon after the time of Epictetus ‘‘ threatened 
Christianity with the invasion of undisciplined spiritual 
graces,” was also a Phrygian. 

2 So many passages in Epictetus can be paralleled closely 
from the remaining fragments of Rufus (as Epictetus always 
calls him} that there can be no doubt but the system of 
thought in the pupil is little more than an echo, with 
changes of emphasis due to the personal equation, of that of 
the master. 
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feeble health, and lame, the latter probably because 
of the brutality of a master in his early years ;} 


1 This is generally doubted nowadays, especially since 
Bentley’s emphatic pronouncement (cf. Zrans. Am. Philol. 
Assoc., 1921, 53, 42) in favour of the account in Suidas, 
to the effect that his lameness was the result of rheumatism. 
Ceteris paribus one would, of course, accept as probable the 
less sensational story. But it requires unusual powers of 
eredulity to believe Suidas egainst any authority whomso- 
ever, and in this case the other authorities are several, 
early, and excellent. In the first place Celsns (in Origen, 
contra Celsum, VII, 53), who was probably a younger 
contemporary of Epictetus and had every occasion to be 
well informed ; further, Origen (7.c.), who clearly accepted 
and believed the story, since his very answer to the 
argument admits the authenticity of the account, while 
the easiest or most convincing retort would have been to 
deny it; then Gregory of Nazianzus and his brother 
Caesarius (in a number of places, see the tesfimonia in 
Schenkl?, pp viii-ix ; of course the absurdities in Pseudo- 
Nonnus, Cosmas of Jerusalem, Elias of Crete, et id genus 
omne, have no bearing either way). Now the fact that such 
men as Origen and Gregory accepted and propagated the 
account (even though Epictetus, and in this particular 
instance especially, had been exploited as a pagan saint, the 
equal or the superior of even Jesus himself) is sufficient to 
show that the best-informed Christians of the third and 
fourth centuries knew of no otber record. To my feeling 
it is distinctly probable that the denial of the incident 
may have emanated from some over-zealous Christian, in 
a period of less scrupulous apologetics, who thought to take 
down the Pagansa notch or two. The very brief statement 
in Simplicius, ‘‘that he was lame from an early period of 
his life” (Comm. on the Enchetridion, 102b Heins.), establishes 
nothing and would agree perfectly with either story. The 
connection in which the words occur would make any 
explanatory digression unnatural, and, whereas similar 
conciseness in Plutarch might perhaps argue ignorance of 
further details, such an inference would be false for 
Simplicius, the dullness of whose commentary is so por- 
tentous that it cannot be explained as merely the unavoidable 
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long unmarried, until in his old age he took a wife 
to help him bring up a little child whose parents, 
friends of his, were about to expose it ;1 so simple 
in his style of living, that in Rome he never locked 
the doors of a habitation, whose only furniture was 
said to be a pallet and a rush mat, and in Nicopolis 
(in Epirus, opposite Actium) contented himself with 
an earthenware lamp after the theft of his iron one. 

Of the external aspects of his career it should 
be noted that he had a recognized position as a 
philosopher when Domitian banished all such 
persons from Rome (presumably in a.p. 89 or 92); 
that he settled in Nicopolis, where he conducted 
what seems to have been a fairly large and well- 
regarded school; that he travelled a little, probably 
to Olympia, and certainly once to Athens.? In 

1 He had been stung, no doubt, by the bitter and in 
his case unfair gibe of Demonax, who, on hearing Epictetus’ 
exhortation to marry, had sarcastically asked the hand of 
one of his daughters (Lucian, Demon. 55). 

2 Philostratus, Hpist. 69; Lucian, Demon. 55 would not be 


inconsistent with the idea of such a visit, but does not 
necessarily presuppose it. 





concomitant of vast scholarship and erudition, but must 
have required a deliberate effort directed to the suppression 
of the elements of human interest. Epictetus’ own allnsions 
to his lameness are non-committal, but of course he would 
have been the last person to boast abont such things. And 
yet, even then, the references to the power of one’s master, 
or tyrant, to do injury by means of chains, sword, rack, 
scourging, prison, exile, crucifixion, and the like (although 
the general theme is a kind of Stoic commonplace). are so 
very numerous as compared with the physical afflictions 
which come in the course of nature, that it is altogether 
reasonable to think of his imagination having been profoundly 
affected during his impressionable years by a personal 
experience of this very sort. 
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this connection it should also be observed that his 
general literary education was not extensive— 
Homer, of course, a little Plato and Xenophon, 
principally for their testimony about Socrates, a few 
stock references to tragedy, and the professional’s 
acquaintance with the philosophy of the later schools, 
and this is practically all. It can scarcely be 
doubted, as Schenkl observes (p. xci), that this 
literary apparatus comes almost entirely from the 
extensive collections of Chrysippus. And the same 
may be said of his aesthetic culture. He seems to 
have seen and been impressed by the gold-and- 
ivory statues of Zeus and Athena, at Olympia and 
Athens respectively, but he set no very high value 
upon the work of artists, for he allowed himself 
once the almost blasphemous characterization of the 
Acropolis and its incomparable marbles as “ pretty 
bits of stone and a pretty rock.” Epictetus was 
merely moralist and teacher, but yet of such tran- 
scendent attainments as such that it seems almost 
impertinent to expect anything more of him. 

The dates of his birth and of his death cannot 
be determined with any accuracy. The burning 
of the Capitol in a.p, 69 was yet a vivid memory 
while he was still a pupil of Musonius;1 he enjoyed 
the personal acquaintance of Hadrian, but not of 
Marcus Aurelius, for all the latter’s admiration of 
him; and he speaks freely of himself as an old 
man, and is characterized as such by Lucian (Ade. 


1 The Capitol was burned in 69 and again in a.p. 80, but 
the reference to the event (I. 7, 32) as a crime suggests that 
the earlier date should be understood, since the burning 
then was due to revolution, while that in a.p 80 was 
accidental. 
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Indoctum, 13) ; accordingly his life must have covered 
roughly the period ca. a.p. 50-120, with which 
limits the rare and rather vague references to 
contemporary events agree. He was, accordingly, 
an almost exact contemporary of Plutarch and 
Tacitus. 

Like Socrates and others whom he admired, he 
wrote nothing for publication,! and but little 
memory would have survived of him had not a 
faithful pupil, successful as historian and adminis- 
trator, Flavius Arrian, recorded many a discourse 
and informal conversation. These are saved to us 
in four books of Acarp:Bai, or Discourses,? out of 
the original eight, and in a very brief compendium, 
the “Eyyeipidiov,? a Manual or Handbook, in which, 


1 Although he must have written much for his own 
purposes in elaborating his argumentation by dialectic, 
since he lands Socrates for such a practice and speaks of 
itas usual for a ‘‘philosopher.” Besides, in his own discourses 
he is always looking for an interlocutor, whom he often 
finds in the person of pupil or visitor, but, failing these, 
he ous on both sides of the debate himself. Cf. Colardeau, 

. 204 f. 
Pa Some, especially Schenk}, have believed in the existence 
of other collections, and it was long thought that Arrian 
had composed a special biography. But the evidence for 
the other works seems to be based entirely upon those 
variations in title and form of reference which ancient 
methods of citation freely allowed, and it is improbable 
that there ever existed any but the works just mentioned. 
See the special study by R. Asmus, whose conclusions have 
been accepted by Zeller, 767, n., and many others. 

3 This has occasionally been translated by Pugio, or 
Dagger, in early modern editions, possibly with a half- 
conscious memory of Hebrews iv. 12: For the word of God 
is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
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for the sake of a general public which could not 
take time to read the larger ones, the elements 
of his doctrine were somewhat mechanically put 
together out of verbatim, or practically verbatim, 
extracts from the Discourses. That Arrian’s report 
is a stenographic! record of the ipsissima verba of 
the master there can be no doubt. His own 
compositions are in Attic, while these works are 
in the Koine, and there are such marked differences 
in style, especially in the use of several of the 
prepositions, as Miicke has pointed out, that one 
is clearly dealing with another personality. Add 
to that the utter difference in spirit and tempo, 
and Arrian’s inability when writing propria persona 
to characterize sharply a personality, while the 
conversations of Epictetus are nothing if not vivid. 
We have, accordingly, in Arrian’s Discourses a 
work which, if my knowledge does not fail me, 
is really unique in literature, the actual words of 
an extraordinarily gifted teacher upon scores, not 
to say hundreds, of occasions in his own class-room, 
conversing with visitors, reproving, exhorting, 
encouraging his pupils, enlivening the dullness of 
the formal instruction, and, in his own parable, 
shooting it through with the red stripe of a 
conscious moral purpose in preparation for the 


1 Hartmann, p. 252 ff., has settled this point. 


and intents of the heart. But despite the not inappropriate 
character of such a designation, and the fact that Simplicius 
himself (preface to his commentary) misunderstood the 
application, there can be no doubt but the word B:PAlov 
is to be supplied and that the correct meaning is Handlook 
or Cunpendium ; ef. Colardeau’s discussion, p. 25, 
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problem of right living. The regular class exer- 
cises were clearly reading and interpretation of 
characteristic portions of Stoic philosophical works, 
somewhat as in an oral examination ; problems in 
formal logic, these apparently conducted by assistants, 
or advanced pupils; and the preparation of themes 
or essays on a large scale which required much 
writing and allowed an ambitious pupil to imitate 
the style of celebrated authors. The Master super- 
vised the formal instruction in logic, even though 
it might be conducted by others, but there is no 
indication that he delivered systematic lectures, 
although he clearly made special preparation to 
criticize the interpretations of his pupils (1. 10, 8). 
From the nature of the comments, which presuppose 
a fair elementary training in literature, we can feel 
sure that only young men and not boys were ad- 
mitted to the school, and there are some remarks 
which sound very much like introductions to the 
general subject of study, while others are pretty 
clearly addressed to those who were about to leave 
—constituting, in fact, an early and somewhat 
rudimentary variety of Commencement Address.? 
Some of the pupils were preparing to teach, but the 
majority, no doubt, like Arrian, were of high social 
position and contemplated entering the public service. 

For a proper understanding of the Discourses it 
is important to bear in mind their true character, 

1 Colardeau, pp. 71-113, has an admirable discussion of 
the method and technique of instruction employed. In 
view of the singularly valuable nature of the material it 
seems strange that more attention has not been paid to 
Epictetus in the history of ancient, education, 

* See Halbauer, p. 45 ff., for a good discussion of these 
points and a critique of the views of Bruns, Colardeau, and 
Hartmann. 
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which Halbauer in a valuable study has most clearly 
stated thus (p. 56): “The Diatribae are not the 
curriculum proper, nor even a part of that curricu- 
lum. On the contrary, this consisted of readings 
from the Stoic writings, while the Diatribae 
accompany the formal instruction, dwell on this 
point or on that, which Epictetus regarded as of 
special importance, above all give him an oppor- 
tunity for familiar discourse with his pupils, and 
for discussing with them in a friendly spirit their 
personal affairs.” They are not, therefore, a formal 
presentation of Stoic philosophy, so that it is unfair 
to criticize their lack of system and their relative 
neglect of logic and physics, upon which the other 
Stoics laid such stress, for they were not designed 
as formal lectures, and the class exercises had dwelt 
satis superque, as Epictetus must have felt, upon 
the physics and logic, which were after all only 
the foundation of conduct, the subject in which 
he was primarily interested. They are class-room 
comment, in the frank and open spirit which was 
characteristic of the man, containing not a little of 
what we should now be inclined to restrict to a 
private conference, often closely connected, no 
doubt, with the readings and themes, but quite as 
often, apparently, little more than oder dicta. 


} Of. Bonhéffer, 1890, 22. The arrangement of topics by 
Artian is a point which seems not to have been discussed 
as fully as it deserves. Hartmann’s view, that the order 
is that of exact chronological sequence, seems to be an 
exaggeration of what may be in the main correct, but I 
think I can trace evidences of a somewhat formal nature in 
some of the groupings, and it seems not unlikely that a few 
of the chapters contain remarks delivered on several oc- 
casions. However, thisis a point which requires an elaborate 
investigation and cannot be discussed here. 
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They constitute a remarkable self-revelation of a 
character of extraordinary strength, elevation, and 
sweetness, and despite their frequent repetitions 
and occasional obscurity must ever rank high in the 
literature of personal portrayal, even were one 
inclined to disregard their moral elevation. For 
Epictetus was without doubt, as the great wit and 
cynic Lucian calls him, “a marvellous old man.” 

It may not be amiss to dwell a few moments 
upon the outstanding features of his personality, 
before saying a few words upon his doctrines, for 
his doctrines, or at all events the varying emphasis 
laid on his doctrines, were to a marked degree 
influenced by the kind of man that he was, 

And first of all I should observe that he had 
the point of view of a man who had suffered from 
slavery and abhorred it, but had not been altogether 
able to escape its influence. He was predisposed 
to suffer, to renounce, to yield, and to accept 
whatever burden might be laid upon him.t He 
was not a revolutionist, or a cultured gentleman, or 
a statesman, as were other Stoics before and after. 
Many of the good things of life which others 
enjoyed as a matter of course he had grown accus- 
tomed never to demand for himself ; and the social 
obligations for the maintenance and advancement 
of order and civilization, towards which men of 
higher station were sensitive, clearly did not weigh 
heavily upon his conscience. His whole teaching 
was to make men free and happy by a severe 
restriction of effort to the realm of the moral 


1 Compare the excellent remarks of E. V. Arnold upon 
this point, Hncyclop., etc., 324. 
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nature. The celebrated life-formula, dyéyov xai 
améxov, which one feels inclined to retranslate as 
«Endure and Renounce,” in order to give it once 
more the definite meaning of which the cliché, 
“Bear and Forbear,’ has almost robbed it, is, to 
speak frankly, with all its wisdom, and humility, 
and purificatory power, not a sufficient programme 
for a highly organized society making towards an 
envisaged goal of general improvement. 

And again, in youth he must have been almost 
consumed by a passion for freedom. 1 know no 
man upon whose lips the idea more frequently 
occurs. The words “ free” (adjective and verb) and 
“‘freedom’’ appear some 130 times in Epictetus, 
that is, with a relative frequency about six times 
that of their occurrence in the New Testament 
and twice that of their occurrence in Marcus 
Aurelius, to take contemporary works of somewhat 
the same genera] content And with the attain- 
ment of his personal freedom there must have 
come such an upwelling of gratitude to God as 
that which finds expression in the beautiful hymn 
of praise concluding the sixteenth chapter of the 
first book, so that, while most Stoics assumed or 
at least recognized the possibility of a kind of 
immortality, he could wholly dispense with that 
desire for the survival of personality after death 
which even Marcus Aurelius felt to be almost 
necessary for his own austere ideal of happiness.? 

' See Zeller’s admirable discussion of this topic, p. 776. 

2 “Sich aber als Menschheit (und nicht nur als In- 
dividuum) ebenso vergeudet za fiihlen, wie wir die einzelne 
Blithe von der Natur vergeudet sehen, ist ein Gefihl iiber 


alle Gefihle.—Wer ist aber desselben fihig?” F. Nietzsche: 
Menschlich:s, Allzumenschliches, 1. 51. 
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Almost as characteristic was his intensity. He 
speaks much of tranquillity, as might be expected 
of a Stoic, but he was not one of those for whom 
that virtue is to be achieved only by Henry James’s 
formula of successive accumulations of “ endless”’ 
amounts of history, and tradition, and taste. His 
was a tranquillity, if there really be such a thing, 
of moral fervour, and of religious devotion. His 
vehemence gave him an extraordinarily firm and 
clean-cut character, and made him a singularly 
impressive teacher, as Arrian in the introductory 
epistle attests. For he was enormously interested 
in his teaching, knowing well that in this gift 
lay his single talent; made great cfforts to present 
his material in the simplest terms and in well- 
arranged sequence ; and sharply reproved those who 
blamed the stupidity of their pupils for what was 
due to their own incompetence in instruction. It 
also gave a notable vigour to his vocabulary and 
utterance, his zappyoia, or freedom of speech, suo 
quamque rem nomine appellare, as Cicero (dd. Fam. 
TX. 22, 1) characterizes that Stoic virtue, which 
few exemplified more effectively than Epictetus ; 
but it also, it must be confessed, made him some- 
what intolerant of the opinions of others, were they 
philosophic or religious, in a fashion which for 
better or for worse was rapidly gaining ground in 
his day.+ 

But he was at the same time extremely modest. 
He never calls himself a ‘ philosopher,” he speaks 
frankly of his own failings, blames himself quite 
as much as his pupils for the failure of his instruc- 
tion ofttimes to produce its perfect work, and quotes 


1 See Bonhéffer’s remarks upon this point (1911, 346). 
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freely the disrespectful remarks of others about him. 
He is severe in the condemnation of the unrepentant 
sinner, but charitable towards the naive wrong- 
doer, going so far, in fact, in this direction as to 
advocate principles which would lead to the abolition 
of all capital punishment.1_ He is much more an 
angel of mercy than a messenger of vengeance.” 
And this aspect of his character comes out most 
clearly perhaps in his attitude towards children, for 
with them aman can be more nearly himself than 
with his sophisticated associates. No ancient author 
speaks as frequently of them, or as sympathetically. 
They are one of his favourite parables,3 and though 
he is well aware that a child is only an incomplete 
man, he likes their straightforwardness in play, 
he claps his hands to them and returns their 
“Merry Saturnalia!” grecting, yearns to get down 
on hands and knees and talk baby talk with them. 
There is, of course, a sense in which Paseal’s 
stricture of Stoic pride applies to Epictetus, for 
the Stoic virtues were somewhat self-consciously 
erected upon the basis of self-respect and self- 
reliance; but a more humble and charitable Stoic 
it would have been impossible to find, and what 
pride there is belongs to the system and not to 
the man.4 Towards God he is always devout, 


1 T, 18, especially sections 5 ff. 

2 See Colardeau, p. 209 ff., and Zeller, p. 780 f. 

3 Cf. Renner’s interesting study. 

4 Pascal’s judgment (to say nothing of the grotesque 
misconceptions of J. B. Rousseau) was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by his preoccupation with the Encheividion, which, 
as necessarily in such a compendium of doctrine, is more 
Stoic than Epictetean, and suppresses many of the more 
amiable traits of personality. The actual man of the 
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grateful, humble, and there is a little trace in him 
of that exaltation of self which in some of the 
Stoics tended to accord to the ideal man a moral 
elevation that made him sometimes the equal if not 
in certain aspects almost the superior of God 


His doctrines were the conventional ones of 
Stoicism, representing rather the teaching of the 
early Stoics than that of the middle and later 
schools, as Bonhéffer has elaborately proven. There 
is, accordingly, no occasion to dwell at length upon 
them, but for the sake of those who may wish 
to fit a particular teaching into his general scheme, 
a very brief outline may here be attempted.? 

Every man bears the exclusive responsibility 
himself for his own good or evil, since it is im- 
possible to imagine a moral order in which one 
person does the wrong and another, the innocent, 
suffers. Therefore, good and evil can be only those 
things which depend entirely upon our moral 
purpose, what we generally call, but from the 
Stoic’s point of view a little inaccurately, our free 


1 As expressed, e.g., in Seneca, De Prov. VI. 6: Hoe est 
quo deum antecedatis: ille extra paticentiam malorum est, vos 
supra patientiam. Cf. also Zeller, 257. 

* I am following here in the main, but not uniformly, 
Von Arnim’s admirable summary, 


Discourses is a very much more attractive figure than the 
imaginary reconstruction of the man from the abstracted 
principles of the Manual; there he is a man, here a statue 
(Martha, 162 f.). It would go hard with many to have 
their personal traits deduced from the evidence supplied by 
the grammars, indices, or even confessions of faith that 
they have written; especially hard if the compendium 
were drawn up somewhat mechanically by another’s hand. 
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will; they cannot consist in any of those things 
which others can do either to us or for us. Man’s 
highest good lies in the reason, which distinguishes 
him from other animals. This reason shows itself 
in assent or dissent, in desire or aversion, and in 
choice or refusal, which in turn are based upon 
an external impression, ¢avracia, that is, a prime 
datum, a “constant,” beyond our power to alter. 
But we remain free in regard to our attitude 
towards them. The use which we make of the 
external impressions is our one chief concern, and 
upon the right kind of use depends exclusively 
our happiness. In the realm of judgement the 
truth or falsity of the external impression is to be 
decided. Here our concern is to assent to the true 
impression, reject the false, and suspend judgement 
regarding the uncertain. This is an act of the 
moral purpose, or free will. We should never 
forget this responsibility, and never assent to an 
external impression without this preliminary testing. 
In order to escape from being misled by fallacious 
reasoning in the formation of these judgements we 
need instruction in logic, although Epictetus warns 
against undue devotion to the subtleties of the 
subject. 

Corresponding to assent or dissent in the realm 
of the intellectual are desire or aversion in the 
realm of good and evil, which is the most important 

1 This triple division of philosophy, with especial but 
not exclusive application to ethics, is the only notably 
original element which the minute studies of many investi- 
gators have found in Epictetus, and it is rather a peda- 
gogical device for lucid presentation than an innovation in 
thought. See Bonhéffer, 1890, 22 ff.; Zeller, p. 769; especi- 
ally More, p. 107 f. 
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thing for man, since from failing to attain one’s 
desire, and from encountering what one would 
avoid, come all the passions and sorrows of man- 
kind. In every desire or aversion there is implicit 
a value-judgement concerning the good or evil of 
the particular thing involved, and these in turn 
rest upon general judgements (Sdypara) regarding 
things of value. If we are to make the proper 
use of our freedom in the field of desire or aversion 
we must have the correct judgements concerning 
good and evil. Now the correct judgement is, that 
nothing outside the realm of our moral purpose is 
either good or evil. Nothing, therefore, of that 
kind can rightly be the object of desire or aversion, 
hence we should restrict the will to the field in 
which alone it is free, and cannot, therefore, come 
to grief. But herein we need not merely the 
correct theoretical conviction, but also continual 
practice in application (do«yots), and it is this which 
Epictetus attempts to impart to his pupils, for it 
is the foundation of his whole system of education. 
Finally, in the field of choice or refusal belongs 
the duty! (76 xajxov) of man, his intelligent action 
in human and social relations. Externals, which 
are neither good nor evil, and so indifferent (dé.a- 
dopa), because not subject to our control, play a 
certain réle, none the less, as matters with which 
we have to deal, indeed, but should regard no 
more seriously than players treat the actual ball 
with which they play, in comparison with the game 
itself. It is characteristic of Epictetus that, although 
he recognizes this part of Stoic doctrine in which 
the theoretical indifference of externals is in practice 


1 On the use of this term, cf. More, p. 116, 12. 
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largely abandoned, he manifests but slight interest 
in it. 

Among duties he is concerned principally with 
those of a social character. Nature places us in 
certain relations to other persons, and these de- 
termine our obligations to parents, brothers, children, 
kinsmen, friends, fellow-citizens, and mankind in 
general. We ought to have the sense of fellowship 
and partnership (xowwyrixot), that is, in thought and 
in action we ought to remember the social organiza- 
tion in which we have been placed by the divine 
order. The shortcomings of our fellow-men are to 
be met with patience and charity, and we should 
not allow ourselves to grow indignant over them, for 
they too are a necessary element in the universal plan. 

The religious possibilities of Stoicism are de- 
veloped further by Epictetus than by any other 
representative of the school. The conviction that 
the universe is wholly governed by an all-wise, 
divine Providence is for him one of the principal 
supports of the doctrine of values. All things, 
even apparent evils, are the will of God, compre- 
hended in his universal plan, and therefore good 
from the point of view of the whole. It is our 
moral duty to elevate ourselves to this conception, 
to see things as God sees them. The man who 
reconciles his will to the will of God, and so 
recognizes that every event is necessary and reason- 
able for the best interest of the whole, feels no 
discontent with anything outside the control of 
his free will. His happiness he finds in filling the 
réle which God has assigned him, becoming thereby 
a voluntary co-worker with God, and in filling this 
réle no man can hinder him. 
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Religion as reconciliation to the inevitable—éxdvra 
d€yerGar 7a dvayxata (frg. 8), in gratiam cum fato 
revertere \—is almost perfectly exemplified in Epic- 
tetus, for with him philosophy has definitely turned 
religion, and his instruction has become less secular 
than clerical.2 But it is astonishing to what heights 
of sincere devotion, of intimate communion, he 
attained, though starting with the monistic pre- 
conceptions of his school, for the very God who 
took, as he felt, such personal interest in him, was 
after all but “a subtle form of matter pervading 
the grosser physical elements... this Providence 
only another name for a mechanical law of ex- 
pansion and contraction, absolutely predetermined 
in its everlasting recurrences.”3 Of his theology 
one can scarcely speak. His persona] needs and 
his acquiescence with tradition led him to make 
of his God more than the materials of his philo- 
sophical tenets could allow. The result is for our 
modern thinking an almost incredible mixture of 
Theism, Pantheism, and Polytheism, and it is im- 
possible, out of detached expressions, to construct 
a consistent system. As a matter of fact, with a 
naive faith in God as a kind of personification of 
the soul’s desire, he seems to have cherished 
simultaneously all of these mutually exclusive views 
of his nature. His moral end was eudaemonism, 


1 Seneca, Hp. 91,15. ‘ Dass der Mensch ins Unvermeid- 
liche sich fiige, darauf dringen alle Religionen; jede sucht 
auf ihre Weise mit dieser Aufgabe fertig zu werden.”— 
Goethe. 

2 Cf. Lagrange, p. 211.—‘‘ The school of the philosophers 
is a hospital” (cf. Epict. IIT. 23, 30). 

® More, p. 167, and gf the whole brilliant passage, 
p. 162 ff. 
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to which, in a singularly frank expression (I. 4, 27), 
he was ready to sacrifice even truth itself. No 
wonder, then, he cared little for logic as such and 
not at all for science! “The moralist assumes 
that what lies upon his heart as an essential need, 
must also be the essence and heart of reality... . 
In looking at everything from the point of view 
of happiness men bound the arteries of scientific 
research.” Though spoken of the Socratic schools 
in general, this word of Nietzsche's? seems especi- 
ally apt of Epictetus. He was of an age when 
the search for happiness by the process of consulting 
merely the instincts of the heart was leading 
rapidly to an alienation from scientific truth and 
a prodigious decline in richness of cultural ex- 
perience, 

Yet even in his happiness, which we cannot dismiss 
as a mere pose, there was something wanting. The 
existence of evil was in one breath denied, and in 
another presumed by the elaborate preparations that 
one must make to withstand it. “ And having done 
all,tostand?” No, even after having done all, “ the 
house might get too full of smoke,” the hardships of 
life too great any longer to endure; the ominous 
phrase, “ the door is open,” or its equivalent, the final 
recourse of suicide, recurs at intervals through his 
pages like a tolling bell. And beyond? Nothing. 
Nothing to fear indeed ; “the dewdrop sinks into the 
shining sea.” “ When He provides the necessities 
no longer, He sounds the recall ; He opens the door 
and says, ‘Go.’ Where? To nothing you need 
fear, but back to that from which you came, to what 

1 Cf. Zeller. p. 770. 
3 Menschliches, Allzwmenschliches, I. 21; 23. 
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is friendly and akin to you, to the physical elements” 
(JIL. 13, 14), But at the same time there is nothing 
to hope for.! 


That Epictetus was influenced by the writings of 
the New Testament has often been suggested. 
There were those in late antiquity who asserted 
it,2 and it was natural enough in an age when 
Tertullian and Jerome believed that Seneca had 
conversed with Paul, and in Musonius Rufus, the 
teacher of Epictetus, Justin (II. 8) recognizes a 
kindred spirit. But despite the recrudescence of 
the idea from time to time, and the existence of a 
few scholars in our own generation who seem yet 
to believe it, this question can be regarded as 
definitely settled by the elaborate researches of 
Bonhoffer (1911). Of course Epictetus knew about 
the existence of Christians, to whom he twice refers, 
calling them once Jews (II. 9, 19 ff), and a second 
time Galilaeans (IV. 7, 6), for there was an early 
community at Nicopolis (Paul’s Epistle to Titus, iii. 
12), but he shared clearly in the vulgar prejudices 
against them, and his general intolerance of variant 
opinion, even when for conscience’ sake, makes it 
certain that he would never have bothered to read 
their literature. The linguistic resemblances, which 
are occasionally striking, like “ Lord, have mercy!” 
kupte, éXéqocy, are only accidental, because Epictetus 
was speaking the common language of ethical 
exhortation in which the evangelists and apostles 
wrote; while the few specious similarities are 
counterbalanced by as many striking differences 
In the field of doctrine, the one notable point of 

1 See More, p. 168 ff. 
2 A Byzantine scholiast in Schenk]? xv, 
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disregard for the things of this world! is offset by 
so many fundamental differences in presupposition, 
if not in common ethical practice, that any kind 
of a sympathetic understanding of the new religion 
on the part of Epictetus is inconceivable. A certain 
ground-tone of religious capability, a fading of 
interest in the conventional fields of human achieve- 
ment, a personal kindliness and “ harmlessness” of 
character, a truly pathetic longing as of tired men 
for a passive kind of happiness, an_ ill-defined 
yearning to be “saved” by some spectacular and 
divine intervention, these things are all to be found 
in the Discourses, yet they are not there as an 
effect of Christian teaching, but as a true reflection 
of the tone and temper of those social circles to 
which the Gospel made its powerful appeal.? 

His influence has been extensive and has not 
yet waned. Hadrian was his friend, and, in the 
next generation, Marcus Aurelius was his ardent 
disciple. Celsus, Gellius, and Lucian lauded him, 
and Galen wrote a special treatise in his defence. 
His merits were recognized by Christians like 
Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Augustine, 
while Origen rated him in some respects even 


1 “T find in Epictetus,” says Pascal, ‘‘an incomparable 
art to disturb the repose of those who seek it in things 
external, and to force them to recognize that it is impossible 
for them to find anything but the error and the suffering 
which they are seeking to escape, if they do not give 
themselves without reserve to God alone.” 

2? «For it is doubtful if there was ever a Christian of 
the early Church,” remarks von Wilamowitz (Kultur der 
Gegenwart’, I. 8, 244}, “‘ who came as close to the real teaching 
of Jesus as it stands in the synoptic gospels as did this 
Phrygian.” 
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above Plato. His Manuat, with a few simple 
changes, principally in the proper names, was 
adapted by two different Christian ascetics as a rule 
and guide of monastic life. 

In modern times his vogue started rather slowly 
with translations by Perotti and Politian, but ver- 
nacular versions began to appear in the sixteenth 
century, and at the end of that century and the 
first part of the subsequent one, Epictetus was one 
of the most powerful forces in the movement of 
Neo-Stoicism, especially under the protagonists 
Justus Lipsius and Bishop Guillaume Du Vair.2 His 
work and the essays of Montaigne were the principal 
secular readings of Pascal, and it was with Epictetus 
and his disciple Marcus Aurelius that the Earl 
of Shaftesbury “was most thoroughly conversant.” 3 
Men as different as Touissant L’Ouverture and 
Landor, Frederick the Great and Leopardi, have 
been among his admirers. The number of editions 
and new printings of his works, or of portions or 
translations of the same, averages considerably 
more than one for each year since the invention 
of printing. In the twentieth century, through 
the inclusion of Crossley’s Golden Sayings of 
Epictetus in Charles William Eliot’s Harvard Series 
of Classics, and of the Manual in Carl Hilty’s Glick, 
of which two works upwards of three hundred and 


1 The saine was done again in the seventeenth century for 
the Carthusians by Matthias Mittner (1632), who took the 
first 35 of his 50 precepts dd conservandam animi pacem 
from the Enchetridion. See Acta Erudit. 1726, 264. 

2 See Zanta’s elaborate work upon the share taken by 
these men in the movement. 

3B. Rand: The Life, etc., of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury 
(author of the Characteristics), (1900), p. xi. 
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fifty thousand copies had, at a recent date, been 
sold, it may safely be asserted that more copies 
of portions of his work have been printed in the last 
two decades than ever existed all told from his own 
day down to that time. 

In concluding one can hardly refrain from trans- 
lating a portion of the sincere and stirring passage 
in which Justus Lipsius, a great man and a dis- 
tinguished scholar, paid Epictetus the tribute of his 
homage: 

**So much for Seneca; another brilliant star 
arises, Epictetus, his second in time, but not in 
merit; comparable with him in the weight, if not 
in the bulk, of his writings; superior in his life. 
He was a man who relied wholly upon himself 
and God, but not on Fortune. In origin low and 
servile, in body lame and feeble, in mind most 
exalted, and brilliant among the lights of every 
age.... 

“ But few of his works remain: the Encheiridion, 
assuredly a noble piece, and as it were the soul 
of Stoic moral philosophy; besides that, the Dis- 
courses, which he delivered on the streets, in his 
house, and in the school, collected and arranged 
by Arrian. Nor are these all extant... . But, so 
help me God, what a keen and lofty spirit in 
them! a soul aflame, and burning with love of the 
honourable! There is nothing in Greek their like, 
unless I am mistaken; I mean with such notable 
vigour and fire. A novice or one unacquainted with 
true philosophy he will hardly stir or affect, but 
when a man has made some progress or is already 
far advanced, it is amazing how Epictetus stirs him 
up, and though he is always touching some tender 
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spot, yet he gives delight also.... There is no one 
who better influences and shapes a good mind. I 
never read that old man without a stirring of m 
soul within me, and, as with Homer, I think the 
more of him each time I re-read him, for he seems 
always new; and even after I Aave returned to 
him I feel that I ought to return to him yet once 
more.” 
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Tue editio princeps of Epictetus was prepared by 
Victor Trincavelli at Venice, in 1535, from a singu- 
larly faulty MS., so that it is valueless for the 
purposes of textual criticism. The first substantial 
work of a critical character was done by Jacob 
Schegk, a distinguished professor of medicine at 
Tubingen, in the edition of Basel, 1554. Although 
few changes were made in the Greek text, Schegk 
employed his admirable Latin version as a medium 
for the correction of hundreds of passages. Even 
greater were the services of Hieronymus Wolf, 
whose edition, with translation and commentary, 
Basel, 1560, is perhaps the most important landmark 
in Epictetean studies, but for some reason failed to 
influence markedly the common tradition, which 
long thereafter continued to reproduce the inferior 
Greek text of Schegk (Trincavelli). 

The next advance is connected with the name of 
John Upton, whose work appeared in parts, London, 
1739-41. Upton had some knowledge of a number 
of MSS., and in particular a “ codex,’ which was a 
copy of the Trincavelli edition that contained in the 
margins numerous readings of a MS. now in Mutina, 
and possibly other MSS., together with notes and 
emendations from Wolf, Salmasius, and others, so 
that one cannot be certain always just what 
‘authority ” is behind any particular reading whose 


1 For details see my forthcoming Contributions toward a 
Bibliography of Epictetus. 
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source is otherwise not accounted for. He _ had, 
moreover, the annotations of Anthony, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and the assistance of the learned James 
Harris, and his contributions to the interpretation of 
Epictetus in the elaborate commentary are numerous. 
Richard Bentley's sagacious and often brilliant 
emendations entered in the margins of his copy of 
the Trincavelli edition remained unfortunately un- 
known until quite recently, as also the ingenious 
and stimulating, but on the whole less carefully 
considered, annotations of J. J. Reiske (in H. 
Schenkl’s edition). 

Appropriately designated Monumenta (Epicteteae 
Philosophiae Monumenta) is the great work in five 
large volumes by Johannes Schweighauser, Leipzig, 
1799-1800, immediately following a notable edition, 
in fact the only really critical edition, of the Enchei- 
ridion (1798), which, despite its imperfections, subse- 
quent editors have been content merely to reprint. 
Schweighduser’s work is characterized by acumen, 
industry, and lucidity, and it will be long before it 
is entirely superseded. The edition by A. Koraes, 
Paris, 1826, although its author was a learned and 
ingenious scholar, is marred by a number of unneces- 
sary rewritings. 

A substantial critical edition we owe to the pains- 
taking labours of Heinrich Schenk] (Leipzig, 1894 ; 
edilio minor, 1898; second edition, 1916). This is 
based upon the Bodleian MS. Misc. Graec. 251, s. 
xi/xii, which Schenk] and, it would appear, J. L. G. 
Mowat before him (Journ, of. Philol, 1877, 60 ff. ; ef: 
J. B. Mayor, Cl. Rev. 1895, 31f., and Schenkl, ed. 
minor, 1898, p. iv; ed. 1916, p. iv) have shown to be 
the archetype of all the numerous existing MSS. of 
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the Discourses.1 For the edilio minor (1898) a new 
collation was prepared by the skilled hand of W. M. 
Lindsay, and for the second edition (1916) Schenk] 
himself had photographs of the complete MS. to 
work with, while T. W. Allen furnished an expert’s 
transcription of the Scholia, with the result that, 
although the first edition by Schenk] left something 
to be desired in the accuracy and fullness of its MS. 
readings, one can approach the apparatus criticus of 
the second edition with all reasonable confidence. 
Schenk!’s own contributions to the constitution of 
the text by way of emendation are considerable, the 
number of emendations, however, wisely somewhat 
reduced in the latest printing. A very full index 
verborum greatly facilitates studies of all kinds. 

Of the Encheiridion scores of editions have 
appeared, but hardly any that deserve mention 
either for critical or exegetical value, except those 
that form parts of the above-mentioned editions by 
Wolf, Upton, and Schweighauser (a better text in 
his separate edition of the Enchetridion, Leipzig, 
1798). But a few necessary remarks about that 
work and the Fragments will be given in the intro- 
duction to the second volume of the present work. 

A brief list of some of the most important titles 
bearing upon the criticism of Epictetus: — 


H. von Arnim, article “ Epiktetos,”’ in Pauly’s 
Realencyclopidie, etc., Zweite Bearbeitung, VI. 


1 For some account of a large number of these, see Schenk] *, 
LV-LVIII. Their value is very slight indeed, and only for 
purposes of emendation, since as yet there seem to exist no 
authentic traces of the existence of a second early MS. of 
Epictetus, so that the Discourses must have survived the 
Middle Ages in only a single exemplar. 
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126-31. Contains an excellent summary of his 
teaching. 

E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism. Cambridge, 1911. 
Article “ Epictetus,” in Hastings, Enc. of Rel. 
VI, 323 f. 

R. Asmus, Quaestiones Epicteteae. Freiburg i, B. 1888. 

R. Bentley’s critical notes on Arrian’s “ Discourses 
of Epictetus”; Trans. Amer. Philol, Assoc. 1921, 
53, 40-52 (by W. A. Oldfather). 

A. Bonhéffer, Epiktet und die Stoa. Stuttgart, 1890. 
Die Ethik des Stoikers Epiktet, Stuttgart, 1894. 
Epiktet und das Neue Testament. Giessen, 1911. 
“«Epiktet und das Neue Testament,” Zeitschr. fiir 
die neutest, Wiss. 1912, 13, 281-92. These are 
incomparably the most important critical works 
on the subjects which they cover, and on many 
points have reached definitive conclusions. 

R. Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die 
kynisch-stoische Diatribe. Marburg, 1910. “ Das 
religiése Moment in der ethischen Unterweisung 
des Epiktets und das Neue Testament,” Zeitschr. 
fiir die nentest, Wiss. 1912, 13, 97 #., 177 ff. 

Th. Colardeau, Etude sur Epictéte. Paris, 1903. 

F. W. Farrar, Seekers after God. London, 1863, and 
often reprinted. 

H. Gomperz, Die Lebensauffassung der griechischen 
Philosophen und das Ideal der inneren Fretheit. 
Jena, 1904. P. 186, and especially 195 ff. 2nd 
ed. 1915. 

O. Halbauer, De diatribis Epicteti. Leipzig, 1911. 

K. Hartmann, “Arrian und Epiktet,” Nene Jahrb. 
1905, 15, 248-75. 

E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
upon the Christian Church. Sixth ed., London, 
1897. 
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Fr. M. J. Lagrange, “La philosophie religieuse d’Epie- 
téte, etc.” Revue Biblique, 1912, 91 ff. ; 192 ff. 

W. S. Landor, Lmaginary Conversations of Greeks and 
Romans, London, 1853, and often reprinted. 
“Epictetus and Seneca.” 

J. Lipsius, Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam, I. xix, 
pp. 62-64. ed. Antwerp, 1604. Vol. 1V, p. 
681 f£., ed. Wesel, 1625. 

C. Martha, Les moralistes sous [empire romain, philo- 
sophes et poétes, Paris, 1865, and often re- 
printed. 

J.B. Mayor, Rev. of H. Schenkl’s “ Epictetus,” Class. 
Rev., 1895, 9, 31-7. 

P. E. H. Melcher, “De sermone Epicteteo quibus 
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English of Epictetus; a vigorous and idiomatic repro- 
duction by Elizabeth Carter (1758, and often there- 
after), a learned and exact rendition by George Long 
(1877, and frequently reproduced), and a most fluent 
and graceful version by P. E. Matheson (1916). To 
all of these, but especially to the last mentioned, 1 
have been indebted upon occasion. 
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S = Cod. Bodleianus Misc. Grace. 251, s. xi/xii. 

Sa, Sb, Sc, Sd = corrections of different periods, as 
discriminated by Schenkl, 

5 = one or more copies of 8. 


In general only the important deviations from S$ 
have been recorded in the apparatus criticus. All 
substantial emendations, when made by modern 
scholars, are recorded, but the obvious corrections 
made by Greek scholars themselves, either on S$ 
itself or in its numerous copies, have generally been 
passed over in silence, since the number of these is 
so large (for S is full of errors of all kinds) that they 
would seriously clutter up the page without adding 
anything important to our knowledge. For details 
of the MS. tradition the reader is referred to the 
elaborate apparatus in Schenkl’s second ed. (Leipzig, 
1916), upon which the present text is dependent, 
although I have not hesitated to depart from his 
reading or his punctuation in a number of passages. 


W. A. OLDFATHER, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
March 6, 1925. 
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ARRIAN’S DISCOURSES 
OF EPICTETUS 


IN FOUR BOOKS 


BOOK I 


Chapters of- the First Book 


Of the things which are under our control and 
not under our control. 

How may a man preserve his proper character 
upon every occasion ? 

From the thesis that God is the Father of man- 
kind, how may one proceed to the consequences ? 

Of progress. 

Against the Academics. 

Of providence. 

Of the use of equivocal premisses, hypothetical 
arguments, and the like. 

That the reasoning faculties, in the case of the 
uneducated, are not free from error. 

How from the thesis that we are akin to God may 
one proceed to the consequence ? 

To those who have set their hearts upon prefer- 
ment at Rome. 

Of family affection. 

Of contentment. 

How may each several thing be done acceptably 
to the gods? 

That the Deity oversees all men. 
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1 The contrast intended is between ypdpw, ‘‘ write,” § 2, 
and avyypdgw, ‘‘ compose.” Arrian had in mind, no doubt, 
the works of Plato and Xenophon, which, although they pur- 
ported to reproduce the words of Socrates, were in fact 
highly finished literary compositions. 
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BOOK I 


XV. What does philosophy profess ? 
XVI. Of providence. 
XVII. That the art of reasoning is indispensable. 
XVIU. That we onght not to be angry with the erring. 
XIX. How ought we to bear ourselves towards tyrants? 
XX. How does the reasoning faculty contemplate 
itself? 
XXI. To those who would be admired. 
XXII. Of preconceptions. 
XXIIL In answer to Epicurus. 
XXIV. How should we struggle against difficulties ? 
XXV. Upon the same theme. 
XXVI. What is the rule of life ? 

XXVIII. In how many ways do the external impressions 
arise, and what aids should we have ready at 
hand to meet them? 

XXVIII. That we ought not to be angry with men; and 
what are the little things and the great among 
men? 

XXIX. Of steadfastness. 
XXX. What aid ought we have at hand in difficulties? 


Arran To Lucius GeExtius, greeting : 


I wave not composed these Words of Epictetus 
as one might be said to ‘‘compose”’ books of this 
kind, nor have I of my own act published them to 
the world; indeed, I acknowledge that I have not 
“composed” them at all. But whatever I heard 
him say I used to write down, word for word, as 
best I could, endeavouring to preserve it as a 
memorial, for my own future use, of his way of 
thinking and the frankness of his speech. They are, 
accordingly, as you might expect, such remarks as one 
man inight make off-hand to another, not such as he 
would compose for men to read in after time. This 
being their character, they have fallen, I know not 
how, without my will or knowledge, into the hands 
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1 Surduers includes arts as well as faculties, and both are 
dealt with in this context. 
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of men. Yet to me it is a matter of small concern 
if I shall be thought incapable of “composing’”’ a 
work, and to Epictetus of no concern at all if anyone 
shall despise his words, seeing that even when he 
uttered them he was clearly aiming at nothing else 
but to incite the minds of his hearers to the best 
things. If, now, these words of his should produce 
that same effect, they would have, I think, just that 
success which the words of the philosophers ought 
to have; but if not, let those who read them be 
assured of this, that when Epictetus himself spoke 
them, the hearer could not help but feel exactly 
what Epictetus wanted him to feel. If, however, 
the words by themselves do not produce this effect, 
perhaps I am at fault, or else, perhaps, it cannot 
well be otherwise. Farewell. 


CHAPTER I 


Of the things which are under our control and not 
under our control 


Amone the arts and faculties} in general you will 
find none that is self-contemplative, and therefore 
none that is either self-approving or self-disapproving. 
How far does the art of grammar possess the power 
of contemplation? Only so far as to pass judgement 
upon what is written. How far the art of music? 
Only so far as to pass judgement upon the melody. 
Does either of them, then, contemplate itself? Not 
at all. But if you are writing to a friend and are at 
a loss as to what to write, the art of grammar will 
tell you; yet whether or no you are to write to your 
friend at all, the art of grammar will not tell. The 
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same holds true of the art of music with regard to 
melodies; but whether you are at this moment to 
sing and ‘play on the lyre, or neither sing nor play, 
it will not tell. What art or faculty, then, will tell? 
That one which contemplates both itself and ev ery- 
thing else. And what is this? The reasoning 
faculty ; for this is the only one we have inherited 
which will take knowlédge both of itself—what it is, 
and of what it is capable, and how valuable a gift it 
is to us—and likewise of all the other faculties. 
For what else is it that tells us gold is beautiful? For 
the gold itself does not tell us. Clearly it is the 
faculty which makes use of external impressions. 
What else judges with discernment the art of music, 
the art of grammar, the other arts and faculties, 
passing judgement upon their uses and pointing out 
the seasonable occasions for their use? Nothing 
else does. 

As was fitting, therefore, the gods have put under 
our control only the most excellent faculty of all 
and that which dominates the rest, namely, the 
power to make correct use of external impressions, 
but all the others they have not put under our 
control. Was it indeed because they would not? 
I for one think that had they been able they would 
have entrusted us with the others also; but they 
were quite unable to do that. For since we are 
upon earth and trammelled by an earthy body and 
by earthy associates, how was it possible that, in 
respect of them, we should not be hampered by 
external things? 

But what says Zeus? ‘Epictetus, had it been 
possible I should have made both this paltry body 
and this small estate of thine free and unhampered. 
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1 Compare I. ii. 38. 
2 The exact meaning of orapevor is uncertain. 
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But as it is—let it not escape thee—this body is 
not thine own, but only clay cunningly compounded. 
Yet since [ could not give thee this, we have given 
thee a certain portion of ourself, this faculty of 
choice and refusal, of desire and aversion, or, in 
a word, the faculty which makes use of external 
impressions ; if thou care for this and place all that 
thou hast therein, thou shalt never be thwarted, 
never hampered, shalt not groan, shalt not blame, 
shalt not flatter any man. What then? Are these 
things small in thy sight?” ‘Far be it from me!” 
«Art thou, then, content with them?” “I pray 
the Gods I may be.’’! 

But now, although it is in our power to care for 
one thing only and devote ourselves to but one, we 
choose rather to care for many things, and to be 
tied fast to many, even to our body and our estate 
and brother and friend and child and slave. Where- 
fore, being tied fast to many things, we are burdened 
and dragged down by them. That is why, if the 
weather keeps us from sailing, we sit down and 
fidget ? and keep constantly peering about. ‘‘ What 
wind is blowing?’’ we ask. Boreas. ‘What have we 
to do with it? When will Zephyrus blow?’’ When 
it pleases, good sir, or rather when Aeolus pleases. 
For God has not made you steward of the winds, 
but Aeolus? “What then?’’ We must make the 
best of what is under our control, and take the rest 
as its nature is. ‘ How, then, is its nature?’’ As 
God wills. 

“Must I, then, be the only one to be beheaded 
now?” Why, did you want everybody to be be- 
headed for your consolation? Are you not willing to 


% Alluding to Homer, Odyssey, X. 21. 
If 
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1 For all ordinary proper names the reader is referred to 


the Index. 
2 The point of the retort lies in the defiance of the officious 


but all-powerful freedman. 
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stretch out your neck as did a certain Lateranus? at 
Rome, when Nero ordered him to be beheaded? 
For he stretched out his neck and received the 
blow, but, as it was a feeble one, he shrank back 
for an instant, and then stretched out his neck 
again. Yes, and before that, when Epaphroditus, 
a freedman of Nero, approached a certain man and 
asked about the ground of his offence, he answered, 
“Jf I wish anything, I will speak to your master.’’? 

«What aid, then, must we have ready at hand in 
such circumstances?’’ Why, what else than the 
knowledge of what is mine, and what is not mine, 
and what is permitted me, and what is not per- 
mitted me? I must die: must [, then, die groaning 
too? I must be fettered: and wailing too? I must 
go into exile: does anyone, then, keep me from 
going with a smile and cheerful and serene? “Tell 
your secrets.” I say not a word; for this is under 
my control. ‘But I will fetter you.” What is that 
you say, man? fetter me? My leg you will fetter, 
but my mg@ral purpose not even Zeus himself has 
power to overcome. “[ will throw you into prison.” 
My paltry body, rather! “I will behead you.” 
Well, when did I ever tell you that mine was the 
only neck that could not be severed? These are 
the lessons that philosophers ouglit to rehearse, 
these they ought to write down daily, in these they 
ought to exercise themselves. 

Thrasea used to say: “I would rather be killed 
to-day than banished to-morrow.” What, then, did 
Rufus say to him? “If you choose death as the 
heavier of two misfortunes, what folly of choice! 
But if as the lighter, who has given you the choice ? 
Are you not willing to practise contentment with 
what has been given you?” 
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1C. Schenkl: kad S. 





1 The idea seems to be: By disregarding externals I do 
not hinder the natural course of my mind and character, 
that is, my true self. 

2 The word xpécwroy carries something of the figurative 
meaning ‘‘réle” from the language of drama. 

3 Referring to the scourging of Spartan youths before the 
altar of Artemis. 
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Wherefore, what was it that Agrippinus used to 
remark? “I am not standing in my own way.”? 
Word was brought him, “Your case is being tried 
in the Senate.”— Good luck betide! But it is the 
fifth hour now” (he was in the habit of taking his 
exercise and then a cold bath at that hour); ‘let 
us be off and take our exercise.” After he had 
finished his exercise someone came and told him, 
“You have been condemned.”—To exile,” says 
he, “or to death?”—“To exile.”—* What about 
my property ?”—*It has not been confiscated.”— 
«Well then, let us go to Aricia and take our lunch 
there.” This is what it means to have rehearsed 
the lessons one, ought to rehearse, to have set 
desire and aversion free from every hindrance and 
made them proof against chance. I must die. If 
forthwith, I die; and if a little later, I will take 
lunch now, since the hour for lunch has come, and 
afterwards I will die at the appointed time. How? 
As becomes the man who is giving back that which 
was another's. 


CHAPTER II 


How may a man preserve his proper character? upon 
every occasion ? 


To the rational being only the irrational is un- 
endurable, but the rational is endurable. Blows are 
not by nature unendurable-——How so?— Observe 
how: Lacedaemonians take a scourging ® once they 
have learned that it is rational.—But is it not 
unendurable to be hanged ?>—Hardly ; at all events 
whenever a man feels that it is rational he goes and 
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hangs himself. In short, if we observe, we shall find 
mankind distressed by nothing so much as by the 
irrational, and again attracted to nothing so much 
as to the rational. 

Now it so happens that the rational and the 
irrational are different for different persons, pre- 
cisely as good and evil, and the profitable and the 
unprofitable, are different for different persons. It 
is for this reason especially that we need education, 
so as to learn how, in conformity with nature, to 
adapt to specific instances our preconceived idea 
of what is rational and what is irrational. But for 
determining the rational and the irrational, we 
employ not only our estimates of the value of 
external things, but also the criterion of that which 
is in keeping with one’s own character. For to one 
man it is reasonable to hold a chamber-pot for 
another, since he considers only that, if he does not 
hold it, he will get a beating and will not get food, 
whereas, if he does hold it, nothing harsh or painful 
will be done to him; but some other man feels that 
it is not merely unendurable to hold such a pot him- 
self, but even to tolerate another's doing so. If you 
ask me, then, “Shall I hold the pot or not?” I will 
tell you that to get food is of greater value than not 
to get it, and to be flayed is of greater detriment 
than not to be; so that if you measure your interests 
by these standards, go and hold the pot. “ Yes, but 
it would be unworthy of me.” That is an additional 
consideration, which you, and not I, must introduce 
into the question. For you are the one that knows 
yourself, how much you are worth in your own eyes 
and at what price you sell yourself. For different 
men sell themselves at different prices. 
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1 ayduowos Schenkl, after Blass. 


1 This was clearly the contribution to Nero’s festival 
which Florus was expected to make. 
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Wherefore, when Florus was debating whether he 
should enter Nero's festival, so as to make some 
personal contribution to it, Agrippinus said to him, 
“Enter.” And when Florus asked, “Why do you 
not enter yourself?” he replied, “I? why, I do 
not even raise the question.” For when a man 
once stoops to the consideration of such questions, 
I mean to estimating the value of externals, and 
calculates them one by one, he comes very close 
to those who have forgotten their own proper 
character. Come, what is this you ask me? ‘Is 
death or life preferable?” I answer, life. ‘Pain 
or pleasure?”’ I answer, pleasure. “But unless I 
take a part in the tragedy! I shall be beheaded.” 
Go, then, and take a part, but I will not take a part. 
‘Why not?’’ Because you regard yourself as but 
a single thread of all that go to make up the gar- 
ment. What follows, then? This, that you ought 
to take thought how you may resemble all other 
men, precisely as even the single thread wants to 
have no point of superiority in comparison with the 
other threads. But J want to be the red,? that small 
and brilliant portion which causes the rest to appear 
comely and beautiful. Why, then, do you say to 
me, “ Be like the majority of people?’” And if Ido 
that, how shall I any longer be the red? 

This is what Helvidius Priscus also saw, and, 
having seen, did. When Vespasian sent him word 
not to attend a meeting of the Senate, he answered, 
“Tt is in your power not to allow me to be a 
member of the Senate, but so long as I am one 
I must attend its meetings.” “Very well then, but 


2 The reference is to the band of bright red (commonly 
called ‘‘ purple ”) woven into the hem of the toga praetexta. 
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when you attend, hold your peace.’’ ‘Do not ask 
for my opinion and I will hold my peace.” “ But I 
must ask for your opinion.” ‘ And I must answer 
what seems to me right.” ‘But if you speak, I 
shall put you to death.” “ Well, when did I ever 
tell you that I was immortal? You will do your 
partand I mine. It is yours to put me to death, 
mine to die without a tremor: yours to banish, mine 
to leave without sorrow.’’ What good, then, did 
Priscus do, who was but a single individual? And 
what good does the red do the mantle? What 
else than that it stands out conspicuous in it as 
red, and is displayed as a goodly example to the 
rest? But had Caesar told another man in such 
circumstances not to attend the meetings of the 
Senate, he would have said, “I thank you for 
excusing me.” A man like that Caesar would not 
even have tried to keep from attending, but would 
have known that he would either sit like a jug, or, 
if he spoke, would say what he knew Caesar wanted 
said, and would pile up any amount more on the 
top of it. 

In like manner also a certain athlete acted, who 
was in danger of dying unless his private parts were 
amputated. His brother (and he was a philosopher) 
came to him and said, “Well, brother, what are 
you going to do? Are we going to cut off this 
member, and step forth once more into the gym- 
nasium?” He would not submit, but hardened his 
heart and died. And as someone asked, “ How did 
he do this? As an athlete, or as a philosopher?” 
As a man, replied Epictetus ; and as a man who had 
been proclaimed at the Olympic games and had 
striven in them, who had been at home in such 
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1 Scaliger: Bdrot S. 


1 Bato seems to have been a well-known athletic trainer of 
the time. At least one, and possibly two gladiators at Rome 
bore thisname. C./.Z. J. 718, VI. 10188. 

2 Philosophers, especially Stoics and Cynics, regularly 
wore beards in antiquity. See I. 16, 9 ff. 
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places, and had not merely been rubbed down with 
oil in Bato’s! wrestling school. But another would 
have had even his neck cut off, if he could have 
lived without his neck. This is what we mean by 
regard for one’s proper character; and such is its 
strength with those who in their deliberations 
habitually make it a personal contribution, ‘Come 
then, Epictetus, shave off your beard.”2 If Iam a 
philosopher, I answer, “ I will not shave it off.” “ But 
I will take off your neck.” If that will do you any 
good, take it off. 

Someone inquired, “ How, then, shall each of us 
become aware of what is appropriate to his own 
proper character?’’ How comes it, replied he, that 
when the lion charges, the bull alone is aware of his 
own prowess and rushes forward to defend the whole 
herd? Or is it clear that with the possession of the 
prowess comes immediately the consciousness of it 
also? And so, among us too, whoever has such 
prowess will not be unaware of it. Yet a bull 
does not become a bull all at once, any more than a 
man becomes noble, but a man must undergo a 
winter training,? he must prepare himself and must 
not plunge recklessly into what is inappropriate for 
him. 

Only consider at what price you sell your freedom 
of will. If you must sell it, man, at least do not sell it 
cheap. But the great and pre-eminent deed, perhaps, 
befits others, Socrates and men of his stamp.—Why 
then, pray, if we are endowed by nature for such 


* Ancient armies generally disbanded or went into 
permanent quarters during the winter. To continue 
military training throughout the winter months was indic- 
ative of a sincere and strenuous endeavour. 
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greatness, do not all men, or many, become like 
him? ~ What, do all horses become swift, all dogs 
keen to follow the scent? What then? Because I 
have no natural gifts, shall I on that account give up 
my discipline? Far be it from me! Epictetus will 
not be better than Socrates; but if only 1 am not 
worse, that suffices me. For I shall not be a Milo, 
either, and yet I do not neglect my body; nor a 
Croesus, and yet I do not neglect my property ; nor, 
in a word, is there any other field in which we give 
up the appropriate discipline merely from despair 
of attaining the highest. 


CHAPTER III 


From the thesis that God is the father of mankind 
how may one proceed to the consequences ? 


Ir a man could only subscribe heart and soul, as 
he ought, to this doctrine, that we are all primarily 
begotten of God, and that God is the father of men 
as well as of gods, I think that he will entertain no 
ignoble or mean thought about himself. Yet, if 
Caesar adopts you no one will be able to endure 
your conceit, but if you know that you are a son of 
Zeus, will you not be elated? As it is, however, we 
are not, but inasmuch as these two elements were 
comingled in our begetting, on the one hand the 
body, which we have in common with the brutes, 
and, on the other, reason and intelligence, which we 
have in common with the gods, some of us incline 
toward the former relationship, which is unblessed 
by fortune and is mortal, and only a few toward that 
which is divine and blessed. Since, then, it is inevit- 
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1 Sd: ward S. 





1 The characteristic moral achievement which the Stoics 
sought. The metaphor in the first expression, 7d edpouv, is 
admirably rendered by Seneca, Epist. 120. 11, beata vita, 
secundo defluens cursu. 
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able that every man, whoever he be, should deal 
with each thing according to the opinion which he 
forms about it, these few, who think that by their 
birth they are called to fidelity, to self-respect, and to 
unerring judgement in the use of external impressions, 
cherish no mean or ignoble thoughts about them- 
selves, whereas the multitude do quite the oppo- 
site. “For what am I? A miserable, paltry man,” 
say they, and, “Lo, my wretched, paltry flesh!” 
Wretched indeed, but you have also something 
better than your paltry flesh. Why then abandon 
that and cleave to this? 

It is because of this kinship with the flesh that 
those of us who incline toward it become like wolves, 
faithless and treacherous and hurtful, and others 
like lions, wild and savage and untamed ; but most 
of us become foxes, that is to say, rascals of the 
animal kingdom. For what else is a slanderous 
and malicious man but a fox, or something even 
more rascally and degraded? Take heed, there- 
fore, and beware that you become not one of these 
rascally creatures, 


CHAPTER IV 
Of progress 


He who is making progress, having learned of the 
philosophers that desire is for things good and 
aversion is toward things evil, and having also 
learned that serenity and calm? are not attained by a 
man save as he succeeds in securing the objects of 
desire and as he avoids encountering the objects of 
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aversion—such a one has utterly excluded desire 
from himself, or else deferred it to another time,! and 
feels aversion only toward the things which involve 
freedom of choice. For if he avoids anything that is 
not a matter of free choice, he knows that some time 
he will encounter something in spite of his aversion 
to it, and will come to grief. Now if it is virtue that 
holds out the promise thus to create happiness and 
calm and serenity, then assuredly progress toward 
virtue is progress toward each of these states of mind. 
For it is always true that whatsoever the goal toward 
which perfection in anything definitely leads, 
progress is an approach thereto. 

How comes it, then, that we acknowledge virtue 
to be a thing of this sort, and yet seek progress and 
make a display of it in other things? What is the 
work? of virtue? Serenity. Who, then, is making 
progress? The man who has read many treatises of 
Chrysippus? What, is virtue no more than this—to 
have gained a knowledge of Chrysippus? For if it is 
this, progress is confessedly nothing else than a 
knowledge of many of the works of Chrysippus. 
But now, while acknowledging that virtue produces 
one thing, we are declaring that the approach to 
virtue, which is progress, produces something else. 
‘‘ So-and-so,” says someone, “is already able to read 
Chrysippus all by himself.” It is fine headway, by 
the gods, that youare making, man! Great progress 
this! “Why do you mock him? And why do you 
try to divert him from the consciousness of his own 
shortcomings? Are you not willing to show him the 

1 See the Encheiridion, II. 2: ‘But for the present totally 


make way with desire.” 
2 fe, the result at which virtue aims. 
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1 dariOt (cf. drerde § 15) Capps: dpe 8. 
2 Schweighiuser: ér:BdAAes S. 
8 Salmasius and Upton’s ‘codex’: rpoerldeca: S. 





1 These are the three spheres or fields (rémo:) of human 
activity, inclination, choice, and intellectual assent, upon 
which the Stoics laid great stress. For a fuller discussion see 
below JIT. 2, 1 ff. 

3 Broad-jumpers in antiquity carried weights which on 
being thrust backwards while the jumper was in mid-air 
seem to have added materially to the distance covered. 
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work of virtue, that he may learn where to look for 
his progress?”’ Look for it there, wretch, where your 
work lies. And where is your work? In desire and 
aversion, that you may not miss what you desire and 
encounter what you would avoid; in choice and in 
refusal, that you may commit no fault therein; in 
giving and withholding assent of judgement, that 
you may not be deceived.! But first come the first 
and most necessary points. Yet if you are in a state 
of fear and grief when you seek to be proof against 
encountering what you would avoid, how, pray, are 
you making progress ? 

Do you yourself show me, therefore, your own 
progress in matters like the following. Suppose, for 
example, that in talking to an athlete I said, “Show 
me your shoulders,” and then he answered, “ Look 
at my jumping-weights.”? Go to, you and your 
jumping-weights! What I want to see is the effect 
of the jumping-weights. “Take the treatise Upon 
Choice * and see how I have mastered it.” It is not 
that I am looking into, you slave, but how you act in 
your choices and refusals, your desires and aversions, 
how you go at things, and apply yourself to them, 
and prepare yourself, whether you are acting in 
harmony with nature therein, or out of harmony with 
it. For if you are acting in harmony, show me that, 
and [ will tell you that you are making progress ; 
but if out of harmony, begone, and do not confine 
yourself to expounding your books, but go and write 
These same weights were also used like our dumb-bells for 


the development of the arm and trunk muscles, as is 
apparently the case here. 

* The title, apparently, of ashort work by Chrysippus, but 
known only from this passage. Zeno and Cleanthes wrote 
also on the subject. 
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some of the same kind yourself. And what will you 
gain thereby? Do you not know that the whole 
book costs only five denarii? Is the expounder of it, 
then, think you, worth more than five denarii? And 
so never look for your work in one place and your 
progress in another. 

Where, then, is progress? If any man among you, 
withdrawing from external things, has turned his 
attention to the question of his own moral purpose, 
cultivating and perfecting it so as to make it finally 
harmonious with nature, elevated, free, unhindered, 
untrammelled, faithful, and honourable; and if he 
has learned that he who craves or shuns the things 
that are not under his control can be neither 
faithful nor free, but must himself of necessity be 
changed and tossed to and fro with them, and must 
end by subordinating himself to others, those, 
namely, who are able to procure or prevent these 
things that he craves or shuns; and if, finally, when 
he rises in the morning he proceeds to keep and 
observe all this that he has learned; if he bathes as 
a faithful man, eats as a self-respecting man,— 
similarly, whatever the subject matter may be with 
which he has to deal, putting into practice his 
guiding principles, as the runner does when he 
applies the principles of running, and the voice- 
trainer when he applies the principles of voice- 
training,—this is the man who in all truth is making 
progress, and the man who has not travelled at 
random is this one. But if he has striven merely to 
attain the state which he finds in his books and 
works only at that, and has made that the goal of 
his travels, I bid him go home at once and not 
neglect his concerns there, since the goal to which 
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1 Added by Schweighiuser. 


2 Supplied by Upton. 
3 Supplied by Schenkl, 
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he has travelled is nothing; but not so that other 
goal—to study how a man may rid his life of 
sorrows and lamentations, and of such cries as ‘‘ Woe 
is me!” and “Wretch that I am!” and of mis- 
fortune and failure, and to learn the meaning of 
death, exile, prison, hemlock ;1 that he may be able 
to say in prison, “ Dear Crito, if so it pleases the 
gods, so be it,” ? rather than, “ Alas, poor me, an old 
man, it is for this that I have kept my grey hairs!” 
Who says such things? Do you think that I will 
name you some man held in small esteem and of 
low degree? Does not Priam say it? Does not 
Oedipus? Nay more, all kings say it! For what 
are tragedies but the portrayal in tragic verse of the 
sufferings of men who have admired things external? 
If indeed one had to be deceived? into learning 
that among things external and independent of our 
free choice none concerns us, I, for my part, should 
consent to a deception which ‘would’ result in my 
living thereafter serenely and without turmoil; but 
as for you, you will yourselves see to your own 
preference. 

What, then, does Chrysippus furnish us? “¢ That 
you may know,” he says, “that these things are not 
false from which serenity arises and tranquillity 
comes to us, take my books and you shall know how 
conformable and harmonious with nature are the 
things which render me tranquil’’ O the great 
good ronan? O the great benefactor who points 
the way! To Triptolemus, indeed, all men have 


x “The poison with which Socrates was put to death. 

2 Plato, Crito, 43d. 

2 Probably by witnessing tragedies, the plots of which, 
although fictitious, may teach moral lessons, 
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1 The phrase is from Plato, Crito, 48 B. 

2 Referring probably to the mind of Chrysippus. 

3 See also II. 20. 4. Epictetus condemns the exaggerations 
of the Academic principle of suspended judgement, which 
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established shrines and altars, because he gave us as 
food the fruits of cultivation, but to him who has 
discovered, and brought to light, and imparted to 
all men the truth which deals, not with mere life, 
but with a good life,—who among you has for that 
set up an altar in his honour, or dedicated a temple 
or a statue, or bows down to God in gratitude for 
him? But because the gods have given us the vine 
or wheat, for that do we make sacrifice, and yet 
because they have brought forth such a fruit in a 
human mind,? whereby they purposed to show us 
the truth touching happiness, shall we fail to render 
thanks unto God for this? 


CHAPTER V 
Against the Academics 


Ir a man, says Epictetus, resists truths that are all 
too evident, in opposing him it is not easy to find an 
argument by which one may cause him to change 
his opinion. The reason for this is neither the 
man’s ability nor the teacher's weakness; nay, when 
a man who has been trapped in an argument 
hardens to stone, how shall one any longer deal 
with him by argument? 


was based on the doctrine that nothing could be actually 
known. Cf. Cicero Acad. I. 45: Arcesilas (a promineut 
Academic) negabat esse quidguam quod sciri posset . . . sie 
omnia latere in occullo: neque esse quidquam quod cerni aut 
intellegi posset : quibus de causis nihil oportere neque profiteri 
neque adfirmare quemquam neque adsensione approbare, etc. 
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1 Salmasius: under 9. 
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Now there are two kinds of petrifaction: one is 
the petrifaction of the intellect, the other of the 
sense of shame, whena man stands in array, prepared 
neither to assent to manifest truths nor to leave the 
fighting line. Most of us dread the deadening of the 
body and would resort to all means so as to avoid 
falling into such a state, but about the deadening of 
the soul we care not at all. Indeed, by Zeus, even 
in the case of the soul itself, if a man be in such a 
state that he cannot follow an argument step by step, 
or even understand one, we regard him too as being 
in a bad way; but ifa man’s sense of shame and self- 
respect be deadened, this we go so far as to call 
strength of character! 

Do your senses tell you that you are awake? 
“No,” he answers, “any more than they do when 
in dreams I have the impression that I am awake.” 
Is there, then, no difference between these two 
impressions? “None.” Can I argue with this man 
any longer? And what cautery or lancet shall [ 
apply to him, to make him realize that he is 
deadened? He does realize it, but pretends that he 
does not; he is even worse than a corpse. One 
man does not notice the contradiction—he is in a 
bad way; another man notices it, indeed, but is 
not moved and does not improve—he is in a still 
worse state. His self-respect and sense of shame 
have been lopped off, and his reasoning faculty has 
been—I will not say cut away, but brutalized. 
Am I to call this strength of character? Far 
from it, unless I am so to describe the strength 
that lewd fellows have, which enables them to say 


and do in public anything that comes into their 
heads. 
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1 Added by Meineke (¢i54 Stobaeus). 
2 Stobaeus: an erasure in 8. 


3 Here follows in S an erasure of about 110 letters. 
* Stobaeus: omitted by S. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Of providence 


From everything that happens in the universe it is 
easy for a man to find occasion to praise providence, 
if he has within himself these two qualities: the 
faculty of taking a comprehensive view of what has 
happened in each individual instance, and the sense 
of gratitude. Otherwise, one man will not see the 
usefulness of what has happened, and another, even 
if he does see it, will not be grateful therefor. If 
God had made colours, but had not made the faculty 
of seeing them, of what good had it been ?>—None 
at all.—But, conversely, if He had made the faculty, 
but in making objects, had made them incapable of 
falling under the faculty of vision, in that case also 
of what good had it been?—None at all.—What 
then, if He had even made both of these, but had 
not made light ?—Even thus it would have been of 
no use.—Who is it, then, that has fitted this to that 
and that to this? And who is it that has fitted the 
sword to the scabbard, and the scabbard to the sword ? 
No one? Assuredly from the very structure of all 
made objects we are accustomed to prove that the 
work is certainly the product of some artificer, and 
has not been constructed at random. 

Does, then, every such work reveal its artificer, 
but do visible objects and vision and light not reveal 
him? And the male and the female, and the passion 
of each for intercourse with the other, and the faculty 
which makes use of the organs which have been con- 
structed for this purpose, do these things not reveal 
their artificer either ? Well, admit it for these things ; 
but the marvellous constitution of the intellect 
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1 Meineke; émirfmrovres S, 
2 Schenkl: ra S, 
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whereby, when we meet with sensible objects, we 
do not merely have their forms impressed upon us, 
but also make a selection from among them, and 
subtract and add, and make these various combina- 
tions by using them, yes, and, by Zeus, pass from some 
things to certain others which are in a manner 
related to them—is not even all this sufficient to 
stir our friends and induce them not to leave the 
artificer out of account? Else let them explain to 
us what it is that produces each of these results, or 
how it is possible that objects so wonderful and so 
workmanlike should come into being at random and 
spontaneously. 

What then? Is it in the case of man alone that 
these things occur? You will, indeed, find many 
things in man only, things of which the rational animal 
had a peculiar need, but you will also find many 
possessed by usin common with the irrational animals. 
Dotheyalso,then,understand what happens? No! for 
use is one thing, and understanding another. God 
had need of the animals in that they make use of 
external impressions, and of usin that we understand 
the use of external impressions. And so for them it 
is sufficient to eat and drink and rest and procreate, 
and whatever else of the things within their own 
province the animals severally do; while for us, to 
whom He has made the additional gift of the faculty 
of understanding, these things are no longer sufficient, 
but unless we act appropriately, and methodically, 
and in conformity each with his own nature and 
constitution, we shall no longer achieve our own 
ends. For of beings whose constitutions are different, 
the works and the ends are likewise different. So 
for the being whose constitution is adapted to use 
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1 Schweighiuser: eid}r€ S. 
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only, mere use is sufficient, but where a being has 
also the faculty of understanding the use, unless the 
principle of propriety be added, he will never attain 
hisend. Whatthen? Each of the animals God con- 
stitutes, one to be eaten, another to serve in farming, 
another to produce cheese, and yet another for some 
other similar use ; to perform these functions what 
need have they to understand external impressions 
and to be able to differentiate between them? But 
God has brought man into the world to be a spectator 
of Himself and of His works, and not merely a 
spectator, but also an interpreter. Wherefore, it is 
shameful for man to begin and end just where the 
irrational animals do; he should rather begin where 
they do, but end where nature has ended in dealing 
with us. Now she did not end until she reached 
contemplation and understanding and a manner of 
life harmonious with nature. Take heed, therefore, 
lest you die without ever having been spectators of 
these things. 

But you travel to Olympia to behold the work 1 of 
Pheidias, and each of you regards it as a misfortune to 
die without seeing such sights; yet when there is no 
need to travel at all, but where Zeus is already, and 
is present in his works, will you not yearn to behold 
these works and know them? Will you decline, 
therefore, to perceive either who you are, or for what 
you have been born, or what that purpose is for 
which you have received sight?—But some un- 
pleasant and hard things happen in life-—And do 
they not happen at Olympia? Do you not swelter? 
Are you not cramped and crowded? Do you not 


1 The famous gold and ivory statue of Zeus. 
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bathe with discomfort? Are you not drenched when- 
ever it rains? Do you not have your fill of tumult 
and shouting and other annoyances? But I fancy 
that you hear and endure all this by balancing it off 
against the memorable character of the spectacle. 
Come, have you not received faculties that enable 
you to bear whatever happens? Have you not 
received magnanimity? Have you not received 
courage? Have you not received endurance? And 
what care I longer for anything that may happen, if 
I be magnanimous? What shall perturb me, or 
trouble me, or seem grievous to me? Shall I fail to 
use my faculty to that end for which I have received 
it, but grieve and lament over events that occur? 
“Yes, but my nose is running.” What have you 
hands for, then, slave? Is it not that you may wipe 
yournose? “Is it reasonable, then, that there should 
be running noses in the world?”—And how much 
better it would be for you to wipe your nose than to 
find fault! Or what do you think Heracles would 
have amounted to, if there had not been a lion like 
the one which he encountered, and a hydra, and a 
stag, and a boar, and wicked and brutal men, whom 
he made it his business to drive out and clear away? 
And what would he have been doing had nothing of 
the sort existed? Is it not clear that he would have 
rolled himself upin a blanket and slept? In the first 
place, then, he would never have become Heracles by 
slumbering away his whole life in such luxury and 
ease; but even if he had, of what good would he 
have been? What would have been the use of those 
arms of his and of his prowess in general, and his 
steadfastness and nobility, had not such circumstances 
and occasions roused and exercised him? What 
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then? Ought he to have prepared these for 
himself, and sought to bring a lion into his own 
country from somewhere or other, and a boar, and a 
hydra? This would have been folly and madness. 
But since they did exist and were found in the 
world, they were serviceable as a means of revealing 
and exercising our Heracles. 

Come then, do you also, now that you are aware 
of these things, contemplate the faculties which you 
have, and, after contemplating, say: “Bring now, 
O Zeus, what difficulty Thou wilt; for I have an 
equipment given to me by Thee, and resources 
wherewith to distinguish myself by making use of 
the things that come to pass.” But no, you sit 
trembling for fear something will happen, and 
lamenting, and grieving, and groaning about other 
things that are happening. And then you blame 
the gods! For what else can be the consequence 
of so ignoble a spirit but sheer impiety? And yet 
God has not merely given us these faculties, to 
enable us to bear all that happens without being 
degraded or crushed thereby, but—as became a good 
king and in very truth a father—He has given them 
to us free from all restraint, compulsion, hindrance ; 
He has put the whole matter under our control 
without reserving even for Himself any power to 
prevent or hinder. Although you have these facul- 
ties free and entirely your own, you do not use 
them, nor do you realize what gifts vou have received, 
and from whom, but you sit sorrowing and groaning, 
some of you blinded toward the giver himself and 
not even acknowledging your benefactor, and others, 
—such is their ignoble spirit—turning aside to 
fault-finding and complaints against God. And yet, 
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4 Meibom : edpoot S. 
2 Schenkl: ud S. 





1 With the Stoics, whose sole standard of judgement in 
problems of conduct was the appeal to reason, the proper 
training of the reasoning facultics was an indispensable pre. 
requisite to the good life. Three modes of sophistical 
reasoning are here differentiated. ‘* Equivocal premisses ” 
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though I can show you that you have resources and 
endowment for magnanimity and courage, do you, 
pray, show me what resources you have to justify 
faultfinding and complaining! 


CHAPTER VII 


Of the use of equivocal premisses, hypothetical 
arguments and the like 


Most men are unaware that the handling of argu- 
ments which involve equivocal and hypothetical pre- 
misses, and, further, of those which derive syllogisms 
by the process of interrogation, and, in general, the 
handling of all such arguments,! has a bearing upon 
the duties of life. For our aim in every matter of 
inquiry is to learn how the good and excellent man 
may find the appropriate course through it and the 
appropriate way of conducting himselfin it. Let them 
say, then, either that the good man will not enter 
the contest of question and answer, or that, once he 
has entered, he will be at no pains to avoid con- 
ducting himself carelessly and at haphazard in 
question and answer ; or else, if they accept neither 
of these alternatives, they must admit that some 
investigation should be made of those topics with 
which question and answer are principally concerned. 

For what is the professed object of reasoning? 


(neraxlxrovres Adyo:) are those that contain ambiguities 
in terms which are intended to mean one thing at one step 
in the argument, another at another. ‘‘ Hypothetical pre- 
misses” involve assumptions, or conditions. The last class 
proceeds by drawing unexpected conclusions from the answers 
to questions. 
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1 Added by Meibom. 
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To state the true, to eliminate the false, to suspend 
judgement in doubtful cases. Is it enough, then, 
to learn this alone ?—It is enough, says one.—Is it, 
then, also enough for the man who wants to make 
no imistake in the use of money to be told the 
reason why you accept genuine drachmas and reject 
the counterfeit ?—It is not enough.—What, then, 
must be added to this? Why, what else but the 
faculty that tests the genuine drachmas and the 
counterfeit and distinguishes between them? Where- 
fore, in reasoning also the spoken word is not enough, 
is it? On the contrary, is it not necessary to 
develop the power of testing the true and the false 
and the uncertain and of distinguishing between 
them ?—It is necessary.—What else besides this is 
proposed in reasoning? Pray accept the conse- 
quence of what you have properly granted. Come, 
is it enough, then, in this case also merely to know 
that this particular thing is true? It is not enough, 
but one must learn in what way a thing follows as a 
consequence upon certain other things, and how 
sometimes one thing follows upon one, and at other 
times upon several conjointly. Is it not, then, neces- 
sary that a man should also acquire this power, if 
he is to acquit himself intelligently in argument, 
and is himself not only to prove each point when he 
tries to prove it, but also to follow the argument of 
those who are conducting a proof, and is not to be 
misled by men who quibble as though they were 
proving something? There has consequently arisen 
among us, and shown itself to be necessary, a science 
which deals with inferential arguments and with 
logical figures and trains men therein. 

But of course there are times when we have 
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1 At this point Upton introduced from his ‘codex’ a 
sentence intended to express fully the transition in the 
argument (§18): ph perdvrwv 8 abtay droia mapexwphOn, Kat 
Huds roa avaynn THS Tapaxwphoews Aplarasbai Kal rod Schw.> 
7d dvaxdduvbov abrois Adyos mpoodéxecdu. “If, however, 
they do not remain as they were granted, we are also bound 
to abandon our concession and our acceptance of what is 
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with sound reasoning granted the premisses, and 
the inference from them is so-and-so; and, in spite 
of its being false, it is none the less the inference. 
What, then, should I do? Accept the fallacy? 
And how is that possible? Well, should I say, “It 
was not sound reasoning for me to grant the pre- 
misses” ? Nay, but this is not permissible either. 
Or, ‘“‘This does not follow from what has been 
granted”? But that is not permissible, either. 
What, then, must be done in these circumstances ? 
Is it not this, that the fact of having borrowed is 
not enough to prove that one is still in debt, but we 
must add the circumstance that one abides by the 
loan—that is, has not paid it—and just so our having 
once granted the premisses is not enough to compel 
us to accept the inference, but we must abide by our 
acceptance of the premisses? And what is more, 
if the premisses remain until the end what they 
were when they were granted, there is every neces- 
sity for us to abide by our acceptance of them, and 
to allow the conclusion that has been drawn from 
them; . . . for from our point of view and to our way 
of thinking this inference does not now result from 
the premisses, since we have withdrawn from our 
previous assent to the premisses, It is necessary, 
therefore, to enquire into premisses of this kind and 
into such change and equivocal modification of them, 
whereby, at the very moment the question is put, 
or the answer made, or the deduction drawn, or at 
some other similar stage in the argument, the pre- 
niisses take on modified meanings and give occasion 





inconsistent with the premisses.” Schenk] indicates a 
lacuna, 
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1 The words wep) rivos 4 ondfis; wept ka@hxovros at this 
point were deleted by Wolf. 
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to the unthinking to be disconcerted, if they do not 
see what follows in consequence. Why is it neces- 
sary? In order that in this matter we may not 
behave unsuitably, nor at haphazard, nor confusedly. 

And the same holds true of hypotheses and hypo- 
thetical arguments. For it is necessary at times to 
postulate some hypothesis as a sort of stepping-stone 
for the subsequent argument. Are we, therefore, to 
grant any and every hypothesis that is proposed, or 
not every one? And if not every one, what one? 
And when a man has granted an hypothesis, must he 
abide for ever by it and maintain it, or are there 
times when he should abandon it and accept only 
the consequences which follow from it without accept- 
ing those which are opposed to it > Yes.— But some- 
one says, “If you once admit an hypothesis that 
involves a possibility, I will compel you to be drawn 
on to an impossibility.” Shall the prudent man 
refuse to engage with this person, and avoid enquiry 
and discussion with him? Yet who but the pru- 
dent is capable of using argument and skilful in 
question and answer, and, by Zeus, proof against 
deceit and sophistic fallacies? But shall he argue, 
indeed, and then not take pains to avoid conducting 
himself recklessly and at haphazard in argument? 
And if he does not, how will he any longer be the 
sort of man we think he is? But without some such 
exercise and preparation in formal reasoning, how 
will he be able to maintain the continuity of the 
argument? Let them show that he will be able, 
and all these speculations become mere superfluity ; 
they were absurd and inconsistent with our pe 
conception of the good man. 

Why are we still indolent and easy-going and 
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1 Salmasius: adrdy S. 4 Added by Blass. 


3 Schenk]; xaregxedaca S. 
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sluggish, seeking excuses whereby we may avoid 
toiling or even late hours, as we try to perfect our 
own reason ?—If, then, I err in these matters, I have 
not murdered my own father, have I ?—Slave, pray 
where was there in this case a father for you to 
murder? What, then, have you done, you ask? 
You have committed what was the only possible 
error in the matter. Indeed this is the very remark 
I made to Rufus when he censured me for not dis- 
covering the one omission in a certain syllogism. 
“Well,” said I, “it isn’t as bad as if I had burned 
down the Capitol.” But he answered, “Slave, the 
omission here zs the Vapitol.”” Or are there no other 
errors than setting fire to the Capito] and murdering 
one’s father? But to make a reckless and foolish 
and .haphazard use of the external impressions that 
come to one, to fail to follow an argument, or demon- 
stration, or sophism—in a word, to fail to see in 
question and answer what is consistent with one’s 
position or inconsistent—is none of these things an 
error? 


CHAPTER VIII 


That the reasoning faculties, in the case o7 the 
uneducaled, are not free from error 


In as many ways as it is possible to vary the mean- 
ing of equivalent terms, in so many ways may a man 
also vary the forms of his controversial] arguments 
and of his enthymemes? in reasoning. Take this 


1 An enthymeme is defined by Aristotle (Aict. I. i. 11) as 
‘‘a rhetorical demonstration,” that is, an argument expressed 
in ordinary literary style, not in the formal fashion of a 
syllogism. It is thus called an ‘‘incomplete syllogism” (§ 3 
below), as falling short of the ‘definite proof” accorded by 
the syllogism. 
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1 +. after Garrnrat deleted in s. 
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syllogism, for instance: If you have borrowed and have 
not repaid, you owe me the money; now you have not 
borrowed and have not repaid ; therefore you do not owe 
me the money. And no man is better fitted to employ 
such variations skilfully than the philosopher. For 
if, indeed, the enthymeme is an incomplete syllogism, 
it is clear that he who has been exercised in the 
perfect syllogism would be no less competent to 
deal with the imperfect also. 

Why, then, do we neglect to exercise ourselves 
and one another in this way? Because, even now, 
without receiving exercise in these matters, or even 
being, by me at least, diverted from the study of 
morality, we nevertheless make no progress toward 
the beautiful and the good. What, therefore, must 
we expect, if we should take on this occupation 
also? And especially since it would not merely be 
an additional occupation to draw us away from those 
which are more necessary, but would also be an 
exceptional excuse for conceit and vanity. For great 
is the power of argumentation and persuasive reason- 
ing, and especially if it should enjoy excessive exercise 
and receive likewise a certain additional ornament 
from language. The reason is that, in general, every 
faculty which is acquired by the uneducated and the 
weak is dangerous for them, as being apt to make 
them conceited and puffed up over it. For by what 
device might one any longer persuade a young man 
who excels in these faculties to make them an 
appendage to himself instead of his becoming an 
appendage to them? Does he not trample all these 
reasons under foot, and strut about in our presence, 
all conceited and puffed up, much less submitting if 
any one by way of reproof reminds him of what he 
lacks and wherein he has gone astray ? 
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2 gartaciav after mpoatpeois deleted by Schenkl. 
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What then? Was not Platoa philosopher? Yes, 
and was not Hippocrates a physician? But you see 
how eloquently Hippocrates expresses himself. Does 
Hippocrates, then, express himself so eloquently by 
virtue of his being a physician? Why, then, do you 
confuse things that for no particular reason have 
been combined in the same man? Now if Plato was 
handsome and strong, ought I to sit down and strive 
to become handsome, or become strong, on the 
assumption that this is necessary for philosophy, 
because a certain philosopher was at the same time 
both handsome and a philosopher? Are you not 
willing to observe and distinguish just what that is 
by virtue of which men become philosophers, and 
what qualities pertain to them for no particular 
reason? Come now, if I were a philosopher, ought 
you to become lame like me? What then? Am I 
depriving you of these faculties? Far be it from 
me! No more than I am depriving you of the faculty 
of sight. Yet, if you enquire of me what is man’s 
good, 1 can give you no other answer than that it 
is a kind of moral purpose. 


CHAPTER IX 


How from the thesis that we are akin to God may a man 
proceed to the consequences ? 


Ir what is said by the philosophers regarding the 
kinship of God and men be true, what other course 
remains for men but that which Socrates took when 
asked to what country he belonged, never to say 
“YT am an Athenian,” or “I am a Corinthian,” but 
“Tam a citizen of the universe”? For why do you 
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1 Added by Schenkl. 
2 «15 after efrn deleted by von Wilamowitz. 





1 The terms ‘‘ Athenian,” “Corinthian,” etc., characterize 
citizens of a country, not merely of a locality, ¢.¢., citizens of 
Attica or Corinthia. The ‘ corner” in which one was born 
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say that you are an Athenian, instead of mentioning 
merely that corner into which your paltry body was 
cast at birth? Or is it clear you take the place 
which has a higher degree of authority and compre- 
hends not merely that corner of yours, but also your 
family and, in a word, the source from which your 
race has come, your ancestors down to yourself, and 
from some such entity call yourself “ Athenian,” or 
* Corinthian’?! Well, then, anyone who has atten- 
tively studied the administration of the universe and 
has learned that “the greatest and most authoritative 
and most comprehensive of all governments is this 
one, which is composed of men and God,? and that 
from Him have descended the seeds of being, not 
merely to my father or to my grandfather, but to 
all things that are begotten and that grow upon 
earth, and chiefly to rational beings, seeing that by 
nature it is theirs alone to have communion in the 
society of God, being intertwined with him through 
the reason,’—why should not such a man call himself 
a citizen of the universe? Why should he not call him- 
self a son of God? And why shall he fear anything 
that happens among men? What! Shall kinship 
with Caesar or any other of them that have great 
power at Rome be sufficient to enable men to live 
securely, proof against contempt, and in fear of 
nothing whatsoever, but to have God as our maker, 
and father, and guardian,—shall this not suffice to 
deliver us from griefs and fears?—And wherewithal 
might have been Marathon, Rhamnus, Lechaeum, Tenea, or 
the like. 

? This seems to be a quotation from Poseidonius (Diogenes 
Laertius, VII. 138), but is also ascribed variously to the Stoics 


in general and especially to Chrysippus (see Diels, Doxographi 
Graect, 464, 20 and 465, 15, comparing 20f.). 
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1 Added by Elter. 





1 Referring to himself. 
2 There is less need of his urging them to regard them- 
selves as sons of God than of preventing them, if they are 
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shall I be fed, asks one, if I have nothing ?—And 
how of slaves, how of runaways, on what do they 
rely when they leave their masters? On their lands, 
their slaves, or their vessels of silver? No, on 
nothing but themselves; and nevertheless food does 
not fail them. And shall it be necessary for our 
philosopher, forsooth, when he goes abroad, to depend 
upon others for his assurance and his refreshment, 
instead of taking care of himself, and to be more 
vile and craven than the irrational animals, every 
one of which is sufficient to himself, and lacks neither 
its own proper food nor that way of life which is 
appropriate to it and in harmony with nature? 

As for me, I think that the elder man? ought not 
to be sitting here devising how to keep vou from 
thinking too meanly of yourselves or from taking in 
your debates a mean or ignoble position regarding 
yourselves ;? he should rather be striving to prevent 
there being among you any young men of such a 
sort that, when once they have realized their 
kinship to the gods and that we have these fetters 
as it were fastened upon us,—the body and its 
possessions, and whatever things on their account 
are necessary to us for the management of life, and 
our tarrying therein,—they may desire to throw 
aside all these things as burdensome and vexatious 
and unprofitable and depart to their kindred. And 
this is the struggle in which your teacher and 
trainer, if he really amounted to anything, ought to 
be engaged; you, for your part, would come to him 
saying: ‘“ Epictetus, we can no longer endure to be 


convinced of this, from acting as if the life of the body were 
a thing to throw aside, and so committing suicide,—a 
practice which was defended by many Stoics. 
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1 Reiske: «ands S. 


2 Capps: év ra: S. 
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imprisoned with this paltry body, giving it food and 
drink, and resting and cleansing it, and, to crown 
all, being on its account brought into contact with 
these people and those. Are not these things 
indifferent—indeed, nothing—to us? And is not 
death no evil? And are we not in a manner akin 
to God, and have we not come from Him? Suffer 
us to go back whence we came; suffer us to be 
freed at last from these fetters that are fastened to 
us and weigh us down. Here are despoilers and 
thieves, and courts of law, and those who are called 
tyrants; they think that they have some power over 
us because of the paltry body and its possessions. 
Suffer us to show them that they have power over 
no one.” And thereupon it were my part to say: 
“Men, wait upon God. When He shall give the 
signal and set you free from this service, then shall 
you depart to Him; but for the present endure to 
abide in this place, where He has stationed you. 
Short indeed is this time of your abiding here, and 
easy to bear for men of your convictions. For what 
tyrant, or what thief, or what courts of law are any 
longer formidable to those who have thus set at 
naught the body and its possessions? Stay, nor be 
so unrational as to depart.” 

Some such instruction should be given by the 
teacher to the youth of good natural parts. But 
what happens now? A corpse is your teacher and 
corpses are you. As soon as you have fed your fill 
to-day, you sit lamenting about the morrow, where- 
withal you shall be fed. Slave, if you get it, you 
will have it; if you do not get it, you will depart; 
the door stands open. Why grieve? Where is 
there yet room for tears? What occasion longer 
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1 A very free paraphrase of Plato, Apology, 29c and 28 kg. 
2 At Nicopolis. 
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for flattery? Why shall one man envy another? 
Why shall he admire those who have great posses- 
sions, or those who are stationed in places of power, 
especially if they be both strong and prone to anger? 
For what will they do tous? As for what they have 
power to do, we shall pay no heed thereto; as for 
the things we care about, over them they have no 
power. Who, then, will ever again be ruler over the 
man who is thus disposed ? 

How did Socrates feel with regard to these matters? 
Why, how else than as that man ought to feel who 
has been convinced that he is akin to the gods? 
“If you tell me now,” says he, “‘We will acquit 
you on these conditions, namely, that you will no 
longer engage in these discussions which you have 
conducted hitherto, nor trouble either the young or 
the old among us,’ I will answer, ‘You make your- 
selves ridiculous by thinking that, if your general 
had stationed me at any post, I ought to hold and 
maintain it and choose rather to die ten thousand 
times than to desert it, but if God has stationed us 
in some place and in some manner of life we ought 
to desert that.’’’! This is what it means for a man 
to be in very truth a kinsman of the gods. We, 
however, think of ourselves as though we were mere 
bellies, entrails, and genitals, just because we have 
fear, because we have appetite, and we flatter those 
who have power to help us in these matters, and these 
same men we fear. 

A certain man asked me to write to Rome in his 
behalf. Now he had met with what most men 
account misfortune: though he had formerly been 
eminent and wealthy, he had afterwards lost every- 
thing and was living here.2 And I wrote in humble 
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1 Schweighduser: adra S. 





1 In his youth Epictetus had been a slave. 
2 The thought seems to be: If the punishment can be 
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terms in his behalf. But when he had read the 
letter he handed it back to me, and said, “I wanted 
your help, not your pity; my plight is not an evil 
one.” So likewise Rufus was wont to say, to test 
me, “ Your master! is going to do such-and-such a 
thing to you.” And when I would say in answer. 
“’Tis but the lot of man,” he would reply. “ What 
then? Am I to go on and petition him, when I can 
get the same result from you?”? For, in fact, it 
is foolish and superfluous to try to obtain from 
another that which one can get from oneself. Since, 
therefore, I am able to get greatness of soul and 
nobility of character from myself, am I to get a 
farm, and money, or some office, from you? Far 
from it! I will not be so unaware of what I myself 
possess. But when a man is cowardly and abject, 
what else can one possibly do but write letters in 
his behalf as we do in behalf of a corpse: “ Please 
to grant us the carcase of so-and-so and a pint of 
paltry blood?’”’3 For really, such a person is but 
a carcase and a pint of paltry blood, and nothing 
more. But if he were anything more he would per- 
ceive that one man is not unfortunate because of 
another. 


CHAPTER X 


To those who have set their hearts on preferment 
at Rome 


Ir we philosophers had applied ourselves to our 
own work as zealously as the old men at Rome 


humanly borne, I need not petition your master to remit 
it, for you have within yourself the power to endure it. 

> As when a friend might ask for the body of an executed 
criminal 
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have applied themselves to the matters on which 
they have set their hearts, perhaps we too should 
be accomplishing something. I know a man older 
than myself who is now in charge of the grain 
supply? at Rome. When he passed this place on 
his way back from exile, I recall what a tale he told as 
he inveighed against his former life and announced 
for the future that, when he had returned to Rome, 
he would devote himself solely to spending the 
remainder of his life in peace and quiet, “For how 
little is yet left to me!”—And I told him, “You 
will not do it, but when once you have caught no 
more than a whiff of Rome you will forget all this.” 
And if also admission to court should be granted, I 
added that he would rejoice, thank God and push 
his way in.—“If you find me, Epictetus,” said he, 
“ putting so much as one foot inside the court, think 


_ of me what you will.” Well, now, what did he do? 


Before he reached Rome, letters from Caesar met 
him; and as soon as he received them, he forgot 
all those resolutions of his, and ever since he has 
been piling up one property after another. I wish 
I could stand by his side now and remind him of 
the words that he uttered as he passed by here, and 
remark, “How much more clever a prophet I am 
than you!” 

What then? Do I say ‘that man is an animal 
made for inactivity?? Far be it from me! But how 
can you say that we philosophers are not active 
in affairs? For example, to take myself first: as 
soon as day breaks I call to mind briefly what author 

) Praefectus annonae,a very important official during the 
Empire, 

? As opposed in the ‘active’ lives of business or politics. 
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1 The passage is somewhat obscure, because the precise 
expression employed here occurs elsewhere only in Ench. 49. 
Apparently Epictetus read over, or made special preparation 


upon a certain text, before meeting his pupils. In class then 
he would have a pupil read and interpret an assignment, some- 
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I must read over.1 Then forthwith I say to myself: 
«And yet what difference does it really make to 
me how so-and-so reads? The first thing is that 
I get my sleep.” Even so, in what are the occupa- 
tions of those other men comparable to ours? If 
you observe what they do, you will see. For what 
else do they do but all day long cast up accounts, 
dispute, consult about a bit of grain, a bit of land, 
or similar matters of profit? Is it, then, much the 
same thing to receive a little petition from someone 
and read: “I beseech you to allow me to export a 
small quantity of grain,” and this one: “1 beseech 
you to learn from Chrysippus what is the administra- 
tion of the universe, and what place therein the 
rational animal has; and consider also who you are, 
and what is the nature of your good and evil’? 
Is this like that? And does it demand the like 
kind of study? And is it in the same way shame- 
ful to neglect the one and the other? What 
then? Is it we philosophers alone who take things 
easily and drowse? No, it is you young men far 
sooner. For, look you, we old men, when we see 
young men playing, are eager to join in the play our- 
selves. And much more, if I saw them wide-awake 
and eager to share in our studies, should I be eager 
to join, myself, in their serious pursuits. 


what as in our ‘‘recitation,” and follow that by a reading 
and exposition of his own (éxavayvava:), which was intended 
to set everything straight and put on the finishing touches, 
See Schweighduser’s note and especially lvo Bruns, De Schola 
Epicteti (1897), 8f. By changing pe to pol, as Capps suggests, 
a satisfactory sense is secured, 7.¢., ‘‘ what pupil must read 
to me,” but the éxf in the compound verb would thus be 
left without any particular meaning, and perhaps it is not 
necessary to emend. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Of family affection 


Wuen an official came to see him, Epictetus, after 
making some special enquiries about other matters, 
asked him if he had children and a wife, and when 
the other replied that he had, Epictetus asked the 
further question, What, then, is your experience 
with marriage?—Wretched, he said—To which 
Epictetus, How so? Formen do not marry and beget 
children just for this surely, to be wretched, but 
rather to be happy.—And yet, as for me, the other 
replied, I feel so wretched about the little children, 
that recently when my little daughter was sick and 
was thought to be in danger, I could not bear even 
to stay by her sick bed, but I up and ran away, 
until someone brought me word that she was well 
again.—What then, do you feel that you were acting 
right in doing this?—I was acting naturally, he 
said.—But really, you must first convince me otf this, 
that you were acting naturally, said he, and then 
I will convince you that whatever is done in accord- 
ance with nature is rightly done.—This is the way, 
said the man, all, or at least most, of us fathers 
feel.—And I do not contradict you either, answered 
Epictetus, and say that it is not done, but the point 
at issue between us is the other, whether it is rightly 
done. For by your style of reasoning we should 
have to say of tumours also that they are produced 
for the good of the body, just because they occur, and 
in brief, that to err is in accordance with nature, just 
because prattically all of us, or at least most of us, 
do err. Do you show me, therefore, how your 
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1 Added by Schweighiuser. 
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conduct is in accordance with nature.—I cannot, 
said the man; but do you rather show me how it is 
not in accordance with nature, and not rightly done. 
And Epictetus said: Well, if we were enquiring 
about white and black objects, what sort of criterion 
should we summon in order to distinguish between 
them?—The sight, said the man.—And if about 
hot and cold, and hard and soft objects, what 
criterion?—-The touch.—Very well, then, since we 
are disputing about things which are in accordance 
with nature and things which are rightly or not 
rightly done, what criterion would you have us 
take?—I do not know, he said.—And yet, though 
it is, perhaps, no great harm for one not to know 
the criterion of colours and odours, and so, too, of 
flavours, still do you think that it is a slight harm 
for a man to be ignorant of the criterion of good 
and evil things, and of those in accordance with 
nature and those contrary to nature ?—-On the con- 
trary, it is the very greatest harm. Come, tell me, 
are all the things that certain persons regard as 
good and fitting, rightly so regarded? And is it 
possible at this present time that all the opinions 
which Jews, and Syrians, and Egyptians and Romans 
hold on the subject of food are rightly held ?—And 
how can it be possible >—But, I fancy, it is absolutely 
necessary, if the views of the Egyptians are right, 
that those of the others are not right; if those of 
the Jews are well founded, that those of the others 
are not.—Yes, certainly—Now where there is 
ignorance, there is also lack of knowledge and the 
lack of instruction in matters which are indispens- 
ables—He agreed.—You, then, said he, now that 
you perceive this, will henceforth study no other 
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1 The course of thought is, ‘‘ You will have to do much 
studying before you have mastered this subject; but for the 
present,” ete. 
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subject and will give heed to no other matter than 
the problem of how, when you have learned the 
criterion of what is in accordance with nature, you 
shall apply that criterion and thus determine each 
special case. 

But for the present! I can give you the following 
assistance toward the attainment of what you desire. 
Does family affection seem to you to be in accord- 
ance with nature and good ?—Of course.—What 
then? Is it possible that, while family affection is 
in accordance with nature and good, that which is 
reasonable is not good P—By no means.—That which 
is reasonable is not, therefore, incompatible with 
family affection?—It is not, 1 think.—Otherwise, 
when two things are incompatible and one of them 
is in accordance with nature, the other must be 
contrary to nature, must it not >—Even so, said he.— 
Whatever, therefore, we find to be at the same time 
both affectionate and reasonable, this we confidently 
assert to be both right and good ?-—Granted, said 
he.-—What then? I suppose you will not deny that 
going away and leaving one’s child when it is sick is 
at least not reasonable. But we have yet to consider 
whether it is affectionate.—Yes, let us consider 
that.—Were you, then, since you were affectionately 
disposed to your child, doing right when you ran 
away and left her? And has the mother no affection 
for her child ?—On the contrary, she has affection .— 
Ought then the mother also to have left her child, 
or ought she not?—She ought not.—What of the 
nurse? Does she love her child?—-She does, he 
said.— Ought, then, she also to have left her ?—By 
no means.— What about the school attendant? Does 
not he love the child >—He does.—Ought, then, he 
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as well to have gone away and left her, so that the 
child would thus have been left alone and helpless 
because of the great affection of you her parents and 
of those in charge of her, or, perhaps, have died in 
the arms of those who neither loved her nor cared for 
her?—Far from it!—And yet is it not unfair and 
unfeeling, when a man thinks certain conduct fitting 
for himself because of his affection, that he should 
not allow the same to others who have as much affec- 
tion as he has?—That were absurd.—Come, if it had 
been you who were sick, would you have wanted all 
your relatives, your children and your wife included, 
to show their affection in such a way that you would 
be left all alone and deserted by them?—By no 
means.—And would you pray to be so loved by your 
own that, because of their excessive affection, you 
would always be left alone in sickness? Or would you, 
so far as this is concerned, have prayed to be loved 
by your enemies rather, if that were possible, so as to 
be left alone by then? And if this is what you 
would have prayed for, the only conclusion left us is 
that your conduct was, in the end, not an act of 
affection at all. 

What, then; was the motive nothing at all which 
actuated you and induced you to leave your child? 
And how can that be? But it was a motive like 
that which impelled a certain man in Rome to cover 
his head when the horse which he backed was 
running,—and then, when it won unexpectedly, they 
had to apply sponges to him to revive him from his 
faint! What motive, then, is this? The scientific 
explanation, perhaps, is not in place now ; but it is 
enough for us to be convinced that, if what the 
philosophers say is sound, we ought not to look 
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for the motive anywhere outside of ourselves, but 
that in all cases it is one and the same thing that 
is the cause of our doing a thing or of our not 
doing it, of our saying things, or of our not saying 
them, of our being elated, or of our being cast down, 
of our avoiding things, or of our pursuing them—the 
very thing, indeed, which has even now become a 
cause of my action and of yours; yours in coming to 
me and sitting here now listening, mine in saying 
these things. And what is that? Is it, indeed, 
anything else than that we wanted to do this?— 
Nothing.—And supposing that we had wanted to do 
something else, what else would we be doing than 
that which we wanted to do? Surely, then, in the 
ease of Achilles also, it was this that was the cause 
of his grief—not the death of Patroclus (for other 
men do not act this way when their comrades die), 
but that he wanted to grieve. And in your case 
the other day, the cause of your running away was 
just that you wanted to do so; and another time, if 
you stay with her, it will be because you wanted to 
stay. And now you are going back to Rome, 
because you waut to do so, and if you change your 
mind and want something else, you will not go. 
And, in brief, it is neither death, nor exile, nor toil, 
nor any such thing that is the cause of our doing, or 
of our not doing, anything, but only our opinions and 
the decisions of our will, 

Do I convince you of this, or not >—You convince 
me, said he.—Of such sort, then, as are the causes 
in each case, such likewise are the effects. Very 
well, then, whenever we do anything wrongly, from 
this day forth we shall ascribe to this action no other 
eause than the decision of our will which led us to 
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1 As, for example, good, or pleasant. 
2 So Epicurus ; see Usener, Zpicurea, frg. 368. 
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do it, and we shall endeavour to destroy and excise 
that cause more earnestly than we try to destroy 
and excise from the body its tumours and abscesses 
And in the same way we shall declare the same thing 
to be the cause of our good actions. And we shall 
no longer blame either slave, or neighbour, or wife, 
or children, as being the causes of any evils to us, 
since we are persuaded that, unless we decide that 
things are thus-and-so,! we do not perform the corre- 
sponding actions ; and of our decision, for or against 
something, we ourselves, and not things outside of 
ourselves, are the masters.—Even so, he said.—From 
this very day, therefore, the thing whose nature or 
condition we shall investigate and examine will be 
neither our farm, nor our slaves, nor our horses, nor 
our dogs, but only the decisions of our will.—I hope 
so, he said.-You see, then, that it is necessary for you 
to become a frequenter of the schools,—that animal 
at which all men laugh,—if you really desire to make 
an examination of the decisions of your own will. 
And that this is not the work of a single hour or day 
you know as well as I do. 


CHAPTER XII 
Of contentment 


Concernine gods there are some who say that the 
divine does not so much as exist; and others, that it 
exists, indeed, but is inactive and indifferent, and 
takes forethought for nothing;? and a third set, 
that it exists and takes forethought, though only 
for great and heavenly things and in no case for 
terrestrial things ; and a fourth set, that it also takes 
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forethought for things terrestrial and the affairs of 
men, but only in a general way, and not for the 
individual in particular; and a fifth set, to which 
Odysseus and Socrates belonged, who say 


Nor when I move am I concealed from thee. 


We must, therefore, first of all enquire about each 
of these statements, to see whether it is sound or 
not sound. For if gods do not exist, how can it be 
an end to follow the gods? And if they exist, 
indeed, but care for nothing, how even thus will 
that conclusion be sound? But if, indeed, they 
both exist and exercise care, yet there is no com- 
munication from them to men,—yes, and, by Zeus, 
to me personally,—how even in this case can our 
conclusion still be sound? The good and excellent 
man must, therefore, inquire into all these things, 
before he subordinates his own will to him who ad- 
ministers the universe, precisely as good citizens 
submit to the law of the state. And he that is 
being instructed ought to come to his instruction 
with this aim, “ How may I follow the gods in every- 
thing, and how may I be acceptable to the divine 
administration, and how may I become free?” 
Since he is free for whom all things happen accord- 
ing to his moral purpose, and whom none can 
restrain. What then? Is freedom insanity? Far 
from it; for madness and freedom are not con- 
sistent with one another. ‘ But I would have that 
which seems best to me happen in every case, no 
matter how it comes to seem so.” You are mad; 
you are beside yourself. Do you not know that 


: 1 Homer, Iliad, X.279f.; compare Xenophon, Memorabilia, 
1, 19. 
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freedom is a noble and precious thing? But for me 
to desire at haphazard that those things should 
happen which have at haphazard seemed best to 
me, is dangerously near being, not merely not noble, 
but even in the highest degree shameful. For how 
do we act in writing? Do I desire to write the 
name “ Dio’’ as I choose? No, but I am taught to 
desire to write it as it ought to be written. What 
do we do in music? The same. And what in 
general, where there is any art or science? The 
same; otherwise knowledge of anything would be 
useless, if it were accommodated to every individual's 
whims. Is it, then, only in this matter of freedom, 
the greatest and indeed the highest of all, that I 
am permitted to desire athaphazard? By no means, 
but instruction consists precisely in learning to desire 
each thing exactly as it happens. And how do they 
happen? As he that ordains them has ordained. 
And he has ordained that there be summer and 
winter, and abundance and dearth, and virtue and 
vice, and al] such opposites, for the harmony of 
the whole, and he has given each of us a body, 
and members of the body, and property and 
companions. 

Mindful, therefore, of this ordaining we should go 
to receive instruction, not in order to change the con- 
stitution of things,—for this is neither vouchsafed 
us nor is it better that it should be,—but in order 
that, things about us being as they are and as their 
nature is, we may, for our own part, keep our wills 
in harmony with what happens. For, look you, can 
we escape from men? And howis it possible? But 
can we, if they associate with us, change them ? 
And who vouchsafes us that power? What alterna- 
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tive remains, then, or what method can we find for 
living with them? Some such method as that, while 
they will act as seems best to them, we shall none the 
less be in a state comformable to nature. But you 
are impatient and peevish, and if you are alone, you 
eall it a solitude, but if you are in the company of 
men, you call them schemers and brigands, and you 
find fault even with your own parents and children 
and brothers and neighbours. But you ought, when 
staying alone, to eall that peace and freedom, and 
to look upon yourself as like the gods; and when 
you are in the company of many, you ought not call 
that a mob, nor a tumult, nor a disgusting thing, 
but a feast and a festival, and so accept all things 
contentedly. 

What, then, is the punishment of those who do 
not accept? Tobe just as they are. Is one peevish 
because he is alone? Let him be in solitude! Is 
he peevish with his parents? Let him be an evil 
son and grieve! Is he peevish with his children? 
Let him be a bad father! “Threw him into prison.” 
What sort of prison? Where he now is. For he is 
there against his will, and where a man is against his 
will, that for him is a prison. Just as Socrates was 
not in prison, for he was there willingly. “ Alas, 
that I should be lame in my leg!”" Slave, do you, 
then, because of one paltry leg blame the universe ? 
Will you not make a free gift of it to the whole? 
Will you not relinquish it? Will you not gladly 
yield it to the giver? And will you be angry and 
peevish at the ordinances of Zeus, which he ‘defined 
and ordained together with the Fates who spun in 
his presence the ‘thread of your begetting? Do you 
not know how small a part you are compared with 
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the whole? That is, as to the body; for as to the 
reason you are not inferior to the gods, nor less than 
they; for the greatness of the reason is not deter- 
mined by length nor by height, but by the decisions 
of its will. 

Will you not, therefore, set what is for you the 
good in that wherein you are equal to the gods? 
“Wretched man that Iam; such a father and such 
a mother asI have!” Well, was it permitted you 
to step forward and make selection, saying, “ Let 
such-and-such man have intercourse with such-and- 
such woman at this hour, that [may be born”? It 
was not permitted you; but your parents had to 
exist first, then you had to be born as you were 
born. Of what kind of parents? Of such as they 
were. What then? Since they are such, is no 
remedy given you? Again, supposing that you were 
ignorant of the purpose for which you possess the 
faculty of vision, you would be unfortunate and 
wretched if you closed your eyes when men brought 
some colour before them; but in that you have 
greatness of mind and nobility for use for everyone 
of the things may happen to you, and know it not, are 
you not yet more unfortunate and wretched? Things 
proportionate to the faculty which you possess are 
brought before you, but you turn that faculty away 
at the very moment when you ought to keep it wide 
open and discerning. Do you not rather render 
thanks to the gods that they have allowed you to 
be superior to all the things that they did not put 
under your control, and have rendered you account- 
able only for what is under your control? As for 
parents, the gods have released you from account- 
ability; as for brothers, they have released you ; 
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as for body, they have released you; and for 
property, death, life. Well, for what have they 
made you accountable? For the only thing that is 
under your control—the proper use of impressions. 
Why, then, do you draw upon yourself that for 
which you are not responsible? This is to make 
trouble for yourself. 


CHAPTER XIII 


How may each several thing be done acceptably 
to the gods ? 


Now when someone asked him how it is possible 
to eat acceptably to the gods, he said, If it is done 
justly and graciously and fairly and restrainedly and 
decently, is it not also done acceptably to the gods? 
And when you have asked for warm water and the 
slave does not heed you; or if he does heed you but 
brings in tepid water; or if he is not even to be 
found in the house, then to refrain from anger and 
not to explode, is not this acceptable to the gods ?— 
How, then, can a man bear with such persons ?— 
Slave, will you not bear with your own brother, who 
has Zeus as his progenitor and is, as it were, a son 
born of the same seed as yourself and of the same 
sowing from above ; but if you have been stationed 
in a like position above others, will you forthwith set 
yourself up as a tyrant? Do you not remember 
what you are, and over whom you rule—that they 
are kinsmen, that they are brothers by nature, that 
they are the offspring of Zeus ?—But I have a deed 
of sale for them, and they have none for me.—Do 
you see whither you bend your gaze, that it is to 
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1 Stobaeus: pbada S. 





1 This is the famous principle of cuprd@era (cupmadety and 
cuunénovéey in the text here), ze, the physical unity of 
the cosmos in such a form that the experience of one part 
necessarily affects every other. This doctrine, especially 
popular with the Stoics, is essentially but a philosophic 
formulation of the vague ideas that underlie the practices of 
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the earth, that it is to the pit, that it is to these 
wretched laws of ours, the laws of the dead, and 
that it is not to the laws of the gods that you look? 


CHAPTER XIV 
That the Deity oversees all men 


Now when someone asked him how a man could 
be convinced that each thing which he does is under 
the eye of God, Do you not think, he answered, 
that all things are united in one?—I do, said the 
other.—Very well, do you not think that what is 
on earth feels the influence! of that which is in 
heaven >—I do, he replied.—For how else comes 
it that so regularly, as if from God’s command, when 
He bids the plants flower, they flower, when He 
bids them put forth shoots, they put them forth, 
when He bids them bear their fruit, they bear it, 
when to ripen, they ripen; when again He bids 
them drop their fruit and let fall their leaves and 
gather themselves together and remain quiet and 
take their rest, they remain quiet and take their 
rest? And how else comes it thatat the waxing and 
waning of the moon and at the approach and 
recession of the sun we see among the things that 
are on earth so great an alteration and change to the 
opposite? But are the plants and our own bodies so 
closely bound up with the universe, and do they 
so intimately share its affections, and is not the 


sympathetic magic. For the literature on this topic see 
Pease on Cicero's De Divinatione, ii. 34, where cupurdGeia is 
defined by Cicero as a coniunetio naturae et quasi concentus et 
consensus. 
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1 Schenk]: &AAnpy ex’ &AAas S. 
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same’ much more true of our own souls? But if our 
souls are so bound up with God and joined together 
with Him, as being parts and portions of His being, 
does not God perceive their every motion as being 
a motion of that which is His own and of one 
body with Himself? And yet you have power to 
think about the divine dispensation and about each 
several item among things divine, and at the same 
time also about human affairs, and you have the 
faculty of being moved by myriads of matters at the 
same time both in your senses and in your intelli- 
gence, and at the same time you assent to some, 
while you dissent from others, or suspend judgement 
about them; and you guard in your own soul so 
many impressions derived from so many and various 
matters, and, on being moved by these impressions, 
your mind falls upon notions corresponding to the 
impressions first made, and so from myriads of matters 
you derive and retain arts, one after the other, and 
memories. All this you do, and is God not able 
to oversee all things and to be present with all 
and to have a certain communication from them all ? 
Yet the sun is capable of illuminating so large a 
portion of the universe, and of leaving unilluminated 
only the small space which is no larger than can 
be covered by the shadow that the earth casts; and 
is He who has created the sun, which is but a small 
portion of Himself! in comparison with the whole, 
and causes it to revolve, is He not able to perceive 
all things ? 


1 Chrysippus identified the Universe, of which the sun 
is ee part, with God. See Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 
ii. 38£. 
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1 Suggested by Upton (after yap Schweighiuser). 


: 2 Schenk! (5¢ 54 of von Wilamowitz): dé 6é 8. 
3 von Wilamowitz (ye 6 Diels): ye épxos S. 





1 Compare Seneca, Hpist. 41,2: sacer intra nos spiritus sedet, 
malorum bonorumgue nostrorum observator ef custos, and 
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And yet, says one, I cannot follow all these things 
at one and the same time.—But does anyone go 
so far as to tell you ¢his, namely, that you possess 
a faculty which is equal to that of Zeus? Yet 
none the less He has stationed by each man’s 
side as guardian his particular genius,!—and has 
committed the man to his care,—and that too a 
guardian who never sleeps and is not to be beguiled. 
For to what other guardian, better and more careful, 
could He have committed each one of us? Where- 
fore, when you close your doors and make darkness 
within, remember never to say that you are alone, 
for you are not alone; nay, God is within, and your 
own genius is within. And what need have they 
of light in order to see what you are doing? Yes, 
and to this God you also ought to swear allegiance, 
as the soldiers do to Caesar. They are but hirelings, 
yet they swear that they will put the safety of 
Caesar above everything ; and shall you, indeed, who 
have been counted worthy of blessings so numerous 
and so great be unwilling to swear, or, when you 
have sworn, to abide by your oath? And what shall 
you swear? Never to disobey under any circum- 
stances, never to prefer charges, never to find fault 
with anything that God has given, never to let your 
will rebel when you have either to do or to suffer 
something that is inevitable. Can the oath of the 
soldiers in any way be compared with this of ours? 
Out there men swear never to prefer another in 
honour above Caesar; but here we swear to prefer 
ourselves in honour above everything else. 


especially Menander, Epttr, 881 ff., with Capps’s note. 
Almost exactly the same idea appears also in Marcus 
Aurelius, V. 27. 
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» Reiske: avétera: S. 





1 The soul of man, as feeling and thinking, often equivalent 
to “reason,” but not exclusively intellectual. See Bonhéffer, 
Epictet und die Stoa, i. 9 ff. 
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CHAPTER XV 
What does philosophy profess ? 


WHEN someone consulted Epictetus as to how he 
could persuade his brother to cease being angry 
with him, he replied, Philosophy does not profess 
to secure for man any external possession. Other- 
wise it would be undertaking something that lies 
outside its proper subject-matter. For as wood 
is the material of the carpenter, bronze that of 
the statuary, just so each man’s own life is the 
subject-matter of the art of living—Well, what 
about my brother's life ?—That again is the subject- 
matter of his own art of living, but with respect 
to your art of living it comes under the category 
of externals, like a farm, like health, like good 
repute. Philosophy promises none of these things, 
but rather, “In every circumstance I will keep 
the governing principle! in a state of accord with 
nature.”"—Whose governing principle?—“His in 
whom I am.”—How, then, shall I keep my brother 
from being angry at me ?—Bring him to me and I 
will tell him, but I have nothing to say to you on 
the subject of his anger. 

And when the man who was consulting him said, 
What I seek to know is this, how, even if my brother 
refuses to be reconciled with me, I may yet be in 
accord with nature, Epictetus replied: Nothing great 
comes into being all at once; why, not even does the 
bunch of grapes, or a fig. If you say to me now, “J 
want a fig,” I shall answer, “That requires time.” 
Let the tree blossom first, then put forth its fruit, 
and finally let the fruit ripen. Now although the 
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1 Added by von Wilamowitz. 
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fruit of even a fig-tree is not brought to perfection all 
at once and ina single hour, would you still seek to 
secure the fruit of a man’s mind in so short a while 
and so easily? Do not expect it, not even if I should 
tell you so myself. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Of providence 


Marve- not that the animals other than man have 
furnished them, ready prepared by nature, what 
pertains to their bodily needs—not merely food and 
drink, but also a bed to lie on,—and that they have 
no need of shoes, or bedding, or clothing, while we 
are in need of all these things. For in the case of 
animals, born not for their own sake, but for service, 
to have created them in need of other things 
was not beneficial. Why, consider what it would 
be for us to have to take thought not for merely 
ourselves, but also for our sheep and our asses, 
how they are to be clothed and shod, how they are 
to find food and drink. But just as soldiers appear 
before their general, all ready for service, shod, 
clothed and armed, and it would be shocking if the 
colonel had to go around and equip his regiment 
with shoes or uniforms; so also nature has made 
animals, which are born for service, ready for use, 
equipped, and in need of no further attention. 
Consequently one small child with a rod can drive a 
flock of sheep. 

But as it is, we first forbear to give thanks for 
these beasts, because we do not have to bestow upon 
them the same care as we require for ourselves, and 
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then proceed to complain against God on our own 
account! Yet, by Zeus and the gods, one single 
gift of nature would suffice to make a man who is 
reverent and grateful perceive the providence of God. 
Do not talk to me now of great matters: take the 
mere fact that milk is produced from grass, and 
cheese from milk, and that wool grows from skin— 
who is it that has created or devised these things? 
“No one,” somebody says. Oh, the depth of man’s 
stupidity and shamelessness ! 

Come, let us leave the chief works of nature, and 
consider merely what she does in passing. Can 
anything be more useless than the hairs on a chin? 
Well, what then? Has not nature used even these 
in the most suitable way possible? Has she not by 
these means distinguished between the male and the 
female? Does not the nature of each one among us 
ery aloud forthwith from afar, “I am a man; on this 
understanding approach me, on this understanding 
talk with me; ask for nothing further; behold the 
signs” ? Again, in the case of women, just as 
nature has mingled in their voice a certain softer note, 
so likewise she has taken the hair from their chins. 
Not so, you say; on the contrary the human animal 
ought to have been left without distinguishing features, 
and each of us ought to proclaim by word of mouth, 
“T am aman.” Nay, but how fair and becoming 
and dignified the sign is! How much more fair than 
the cock’s comb, how much more magnificent than the 
lion's mane! Wherefore, we ought to preserve the 
signs which God has given; we ought not to throw 
them away; we ought not, so far as in us lies, to 
confuse the sexes which have been distinguished in 
this fashion. 
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Are these the only works of Providence in us? 
Nay, what language is adequate to praise them all or 
bring them home to our minds as they deserve ? 
Why, if we had sense, ought we to be doing anything 
else, publicly and privately, than hymning and 
praising the Deity, and rebearsing His benefits? 
Ought we not, as we dig and plough and eat, to sing 
the hymn of praise to God? “Great is God, that 
He hath furnished us these instruments wherewith 
we shall till the earth. Great is God, that He hath 
given us hands, and power to swallow, and a belly, 
and power to grow unconsciously, and to breathe 
while asleep.” This is what we ought to sing on 
every occasion, and above all to sing the greatest and 
divinest hymn, that God has given us the faculty to 
comprehend these things and to follow the path of 
reason, What then? Since most of you have 
become blind, ought there not to be someone to 
fulfil this office for you, and in behalf of all sing the 
hymn of praise to God? Why, what else can I, a 
lame old man, do but sing hymns to God? If, 
indeed, I were a nightingale, I should be singing as 
a nightingale; if a swan, as aswan. But as it is, I 
am a rational being, therefore [ must be singing 
hymns of praise to God. This is my task ; I do it, 
and will not desert this post, as long as it may be 
given me to fill it; and I exhort you to join me in 
this same song. 


CHAPTER XVII 
That the art of reasoning is indispensable ~ 


Since it is reason that analyzes and perfects all else, 
and reason itself ought not to remain unanalyzed, 
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1 Reason, therefore, can be analyzed only by itself. 

2 The course of the argument is highly condensed here, 
but this is the plain sense of the passage. 

3 A Roman dry measure, slightly less than half a bushel. 
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wherewithal shall it be analyzed? Why, clearly, 
either by itself, or by something else. This latter is 
assuredly either reason, or it will prove to be some- 
thing else superior toreason, which is impossible, If it 
be reason, who again will analyze that reason? For 
if it analyzes its own self, the reason with which we 
started can do as much. If we are going to require 
something else at each step, our process will be 
endless and unceasing. 

“Yes,” says someone, “but the cure (of the 
decisions of our will) is a much more pressing need 
(than the study of logic),”2 and the like. Do you 
then wish to hear about this other matter? Very 
well, listen. But if you say to me, “Ido not know 
whether your argument is true or false,” and, if I 
use some ambiguous term, and you should then say, 
* Distinguish,” I shall bear with you no longer, but 
shall tell you, “‘ Nay, but there is a much more 
pressing need.’” This is the reason, I suppose, why 
the Stoic philosphers put Logie first, just as in the 
measuring of grain we put first the examination of 
the measure. And if we do not define first what a 
modius® is, and do not define first what a scale is, 
how shall we be able to proceed with measuring 
or weighing anything? So, in the field of our present 
enquiry, if we have neglected the thorough know- 
ledge and intellectual mastery of our standard of 
judgement for all other things, whereby they come 
to be known thoroughly, shall we ever be able to 
attain intellectual mastery and thorough knowledge 
of the rest of the world? And how could we 
possibly? “ Yes,’ we are told, “but the modius is 
made out of wood and bears no fruit.”’ True, but it 
is something with which we can measure grain. 
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1 See Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV. 6, 1. 
2 The famous dictum of Socrates, formulated as, ‘‘No 
man errs voluntarily,” in Plato, Protagoras, 345 D. 
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‘“‘ Logie also bears no fruit.’ Now as for this state- 
ment we shall see later; but if one should grant 
even this, it is enough to say in defence of Logic 
that it has the power to discriminate and examine 
everything else, and, as one might say, to measure 
and weighthem. Who says this? Only Chrysippus 
and Zeno and Cleanthes? Well, does not Antis- 
thenes say it? And who is it that wrote, “The 
beginning of education is the examination of terms”? 
Does not Socrates,! too, say the same thing? And 
of whom does Xenophon write, that he began with 
the examination of terms, asking about each, “ What 
does it mean?” 

Is this, then, your great and admirable achieve- 
ment—the ability to understand and to interpret 
Chrysippus? And who says that? What, then, is 
your admirable achievement? To understand the 
will of nature. Very well; do you understand it all 
by yourself? . And if that is the case, what more do 
you need? For if it is true that “all men err 
involuntarily,’ and you have learned the truth, it 
must needs be that you are doing right already. 
But, so help me Zeus, I do not comprehend the will 
of nature. Who, then, interprets it? Men say, 
Chrysippus. I go and try to find out what this 
interpreter of nature says. I begin not to under- 
stand what he says, and look for the man who can 
interpret him. “Look and consider what this 
passage means,’ says the interpreter, “just as if it 
were in Latin!” What place is there here, then, 
for pride on the part of the interpreter? Why, 


* Epictetus seems to be placing himself in the position of 


one of his Roman pupils, who would understand Chrysippus 
more easily if translated into Latin. 
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there is no just place for pride even on the part 
of Chrysippus, if he merely interprets the will of 
nature, but himself does not follow it; how much 
less place for pride, then, in the case of his inter- 
preter! For we have no need of Chrysippus on his 
own account, but only to enable us to follow nature, 
No more have we need of him who divines through 
sacrifice, considered on his own account, but simply 
because we think that through his instrumentality 
we shall understand the future and the signs given 
by the gods; nor do we need the entrails on their 
own account, but only because through them the 
signs are given ; nor do we admire the crow or the 
raven, but God, who gives His signs through them. 
Wherefore, I go to this interpreter and diviner 
and say, “ Examine for me the entrails, and tell me 
what signs they give.” The fellow takes and spreads 
them out and then interprets: “Man, you have a 
mora] purpose free by nature from hindrances and 
constraint. This stands written here in these en- 
trails. I will prove you that first in the sphere of 
assent. Can anyone prevent you from assenting to 
truth? No one at all. Can anyone force you to 
accept the false? Noone at all. Do you see that 
in this sphere you have a moral purpose free from 
hindrance, constraint, obstruction? Come, in the 
sphere of desire and choice is it otherwise? And 
what can overcome one impulse but another impulse ? 
And what can overcome one desire or aversion but 
another desire or aversion?’ ‘ But,” says someone, 
“‘ifa person subjects me to the fear of death, he com- 
pelsme.” “No, it is not what you are subjected to that 
impels you, but the fact that you decide it is better 
for you to do something of the sort than to die. 
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1 Tt is not known just what persons are here referred to, 
but the doctrine that feeling (wd@os) is a kind of judge- 
ment («xplois) or opinion (5dga) is common among the Stoics. 
See Bonhéffer, Epiktet und dte Stoa, I. 265 ff., and on the 
general argument in this chapter, p. 276 f. 
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Once more, then, it is the decision of your own will 
which compelled you, that is, moral purpose com- 
pelled moral purpose. Forif God had so constructed 
that part of His own being which He has taken 
from Himself and bestowed upon us, that it could 
be subjected to hindrance or constraint either from 
Himself or from some other, He were no longer 
God, nor would He be caring for us as He ought. 
This is what I find,” says the diviner, “in the sacri- 
fice. These are the signs vouchsafed you. If you 
will, you are free; if you will, you will not have to 
blame anyone, or complain against anyone ; every- 
thing will be in accordance with what is not merely 
your own will, but at the same time the will of God.” 
This is the prophecy for the sake of which I go to 
this diviner—in other words, the philosopher,—not 
admiring fim because of his interpretation, but 
rather the interpretation which he gives. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
That we ought not to be angry nith the erring 


Ip what the philosophers! say is true, that in all 
men thought and action start from a single source, 
namely feeling—as in the case of assent the feeling 
that a thing is so, and in the case of dissent the 
feeling that it is not so, yes, and, by Zeus, in the case of 
suspended judgement the feeling that it is uncertain, 
so also in the case of impulse towards a thing, the 
feeling that it is expedient for me and that it is impos- 
sible to judge one thing expedient and yet desire 
another, and again, to judge one thing fitting, and 
yet be impelled to another—if all this be true, why 
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are we any longerangry with the multitude ?—‘‘They 
are thieves,” says someone, “and robbers.’’—What do 
you mean by “thievesand robbers?” They have simply 
gone astray in questions of good and evil. Ought 
we, therefore, to be angry with them, or rather pity 
them? Only show them their error and you will see 
how quickly they will desist from their mistakes, 
But if their eyes are not opened, they have nothing 
superior to their mere opinion. 

Ought not this brigand, then, and this adulterer to 
be put todeath? you ask. Not at all, but you should 
ask rather, ‘Ought not this man to be put to death 
who is in a state of error and delusion about the 
greatest matters, and is in a state of blindness, not, 
indeed, in the vision which distinguishes between 
white and black, but in the judgement which dis- 
tinguishes between the good and the evil?” And 
if you put it this way, you will realize how inhuman 
a sentiment it is that vou are uttering, and that it 
is just as if you should say, “Ought not this blind 
man, then, or this deaf man to be put to death?” 
For if the loss of the greatest things is the greatest 
harm that can befall a man, while the greatest thing 
in each man is a right moral purpose, and if a man 
is deprived of this very thing, what ground is left 
for you to be angry at him? Why, man, if you 
must needs be affected in a way that is contrary to 
nature at the misfortunes of another, pity him rather, 
but do not hate him; drop this readiness to take 
offence and this spirit of hatred ; do not introduce 
those words which the multitude of the censorious 
use: “Well, then, these accursed and abominable 
fools!” Very well; but how is it that you have 
so suddenly been converted to wisdom that you are 
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1 dare (Mowat) pwpots supplied by Capps for a lacuna of 
about eleven letters in S. 





1 An illustration of the famous principle, nil admirari 
{Horace, “pist. I. 6, 1). 
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angry at fools? Why, then, are we angry? Because 
we admire the goods of which these men rob us. 
For, mark you, stop admiring? your clothes,and you 
are not angry at the man who steals them ; stop ad- 
miring your wife’s beauty, and you are not angry at 
her adulterer. Know that a thief or an adulterer 
has no place among the things that are your own, 
but only among the things that are another’s and 
that are not under your control. If you give these 
things up and count them as nothing, at whom have 
you still ground to feel angry? But so long as you 
admire these things, be angry at yourself and not at 
the men that I have just mentioned. For consider ; 
you have fine clothes and your neighbour does not; 
you havea window and wishtoairthem. He doesnot 
know wherein the true good of man consists, but 
fancies that it consists in having fine clothes, the very 
same fancy that you also entertain. Shall he not 
come, then, and carry them off? Why, when you 
show a cake to gluttonous men and then gulp it 
down all to yourself, are you not wanting them to 
snatch it? Stop provoking them, stop having a 
window, stop airing your clothes. 

Something similar happened to me also the other 
day. I keep an iron lamp by the side of my house- 
hold gods, and, on hearing a noise at the window, I 
ran down. I found that the lamp had been stolen. 
I reflected that the man who stole it was moved by 
no unreasonable motive. What then? To-morrow, 
I say, you will find one of earthenware. Indecd,a man 
loses only that which he already has. “I have lost 
my cloak.” Yes, for you had a cloak. “I have a 
pain in my head.” You don’t have a pain in your 
horns, do you? Why, then, are you indignant? For 
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1 That is, a man should prove himself invincible by reason 
and reflection, not by brute strength, or the sheer obstinacy 
of passive resistance. 
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our losses and our pains have to do only with the 
things which we possess. 

“But the tyrant will chain "What? Your 
leg. “But he will cut off ” What? Your 
neck, What, then, will he neither chain nor cut off? 
Your moral purpose. This is why the ancients gave 
us the injunction, “ Know thyself.” What follows, 
then? Why, by the Gods, that one ought to practise 
in small things, and beginning with them pass on to 
the greater. “I have a head-ache.’’ Well, do not 
say “Alas!’”’ “I have an ear-ache.” Do not say 
“Alas!” And Iam not saying that it is not permiss- 
ible to groan, only do not groan in the centre of your 
being, And if your slave is slow in bringing your 
bandage, do not cry out and make a wry face and 
say, “Everybody hates me.” Why, who would not 
hate such a person? For the future put your con- 
fidence in these doctrines and walk about erect, free, 
not putting your confidence in the size of your body, 
like an athlete; for you ought not to be invincible 
in the way an ass is invincible 

Who, then, is the invincible man? He whom 
nothing that is outside the sphere of his moral 
purpose can dismay, I then proceed to consider the 
circumstances one by one, as I would do in the case 
of the athlete. “This fellow has won the first 
round. What, then, will he do in the second ? 
What if it be scorching hot? And what will he do 
at Olympia?”’ It is the same way with the case 
under consideration. If you puta bit of silver coin 
in a man’s way, he will despise it. Yes, but if you 
put a bit ofa wench in his way, what then? Or ifit be 
in the dark, what then? Or if you throw a bit of 
reputation in his way, what then? Or abuse, what 
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1 Upton: oldpevos 8. 


1 Under all ordinary circumstances the man who is being 
tested will resist the temptations of money, a maid, secrecy, 
reputation, and the like. But if, like the athlete, he be 
tested under abnormal conditions, as when drunk, or mad, or 
asleep, will he hold out against these temptations even then? 
If he can, he is indeed invincible. 
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then? Or praise, what then? Or death, what 
then? All these things he can overcome. What, 
then, if it be scorching hot—that is, what if he be 
drunk? What if he be melancholy-mad?1 What 
if asleep? The man who passes all these tests is 
what I mean by the invincible athlete. 


CHAPTER XIX 
How ought we to bear ourselves toward tyrants ? 


Ir a man possesses some superiority, or thinks at 
least that he does, even though he does not, it is 
quite unavoidable that this man, if he is uneducated, 
becomes puffed up on account of it. For example, 
the tyrant exclaims, “I am the mightiest in the 
world.” Very well, what can you do for me? Can 
you secure for me desire that is free from any 
hindrance? How can you? Do you have it your- 
self? Can you secure for me aversion proof against 
encountering what it would avoid? Do you have it 
yourself? Or infallible choice? And where can 
you claim a share in that? Come, when you are on 
board ship, do you feel confidence in yourself, or in 
the skilled navigator? And when you are ina chariot, 
in whom do you feel confidence other than the skilled 
driver. And how is it in the other arts? The same 
way. What does your power amount to, then? “ All 
men pay attention? tome.” Yes,and I pay attention 
to my little plate and wash it and wipe it out, and 
for the sake of my oil-flask I drive a peg in the wall. 


? The whole passage turns on the various meanings of 


Beparevw, which include serve, attend to, give medical care to, 
pay attention to, pay court to, flatter, ete, 
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What follows, then? Are these things superior to 
me? No, but they render me some service, and 
therefore I pay attention to them. Again, do I not 
pay attention to my donkey? Do I not wash his 
feet? DoJ not curry him? Do you not know that 
every man pays attention to himself, and to you just 
as he does to his donkey? For who pays attention 
to you as toa man? Point him out to me. Who 
wishes to become like you?) Who becomes a zealous 
follower of yours as men did of Socrates? ‘But I 
can cut off your head.” Well said! I had forgotten 
that I ought to pay attention to you, as to fever or 
cholera, and set up an altar to you, just as in Rome 
there is an altar to the God Fever. 

What is it, then, that disturbs and bewilders the 
multitude? Is it the tyrant and his bodyguards ? 
How is that possible? Nay, far from it! It is not 
possible that that which is by nature free should be 
disturbed or thwarted by anything but itself. But 
it is a man’s own judgements that disturb him. For 
when the tyrant says to a man, “I will chain your 
leg,” the man who has set a high value on his leg 
replies, “ Nay, have mercy upon me,” while the man 
who has set a high value on his moral purpose replies, 
“If it seems more profitable to you to do so, chain 
it.” “Do you not care?” “No, I do not care.” 
“J will show you that I am master.” “How can 
you be my master? Zeus has set me free. Or do 
you really think that he was likely to let his own 
son be made a slave? You are, however, master of 
my dead body, take it.’ “ You mean, then, that 
when you approach me you will not pay attention 
to me?” “No, I pay attention only to myself. 
But if you wish me to say that I pay attention to 
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1 Added by Koraes. 2 Added by Trincavelli. 
3 Wolf: mas S. 


1 That is, the whole order of nature requires every living 
thing to appropriate, or make its own, whatever it needs in 
order to maintain life. 
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you too, I tel] you that I do so, but only as I pay 
attention to my pot.” 

This is not mere self-love; such is the nature of 
the animal man; everything that he does is for him- 
self. Why, even the sun does everything for its 
own sake, and, for that matter, so does Zeus himself. 
But when Zeus wishes to be “ Rain-bringer,’ and 
“Fruit-giver,” and “Father of men and of gods,” 
you can see for yourself that he cannot achieve these 
works, or win these appellations, unless he proves 
himself useful to the common interest ; and in general 
he has so constituted the nature of the rational 
animal man, that he can attain nothing of his own 
proper goods unless he contributes something to the 
common interest. Hence it follows that it can no 
longer be regarded as unsocial for a man to do every- 
thing for his own sake. For what do you expect? 
That a man should neglect himself and his own 
interest? And in that case how can there be room 
for one and the same principle of action for all, 
namely, that of appropriation?! to their own 
needs? 

What then? When men entertain absurd opinions 
about what lies outside the province of the moral 
purpose, counting it good or bad, it is altogether 
unavoidable for them to pay attention to the tyrant. 
Aye, would that it were merely the tyrants and not 
their chamberlains too! And yet how can the man 
suddenly become wise when Caesar puts him in 
charge of his chamberpot? How can we forthwith 
say “Felicio has spoken wisely to me”? I would 
that he were deposed from the superintendency of 
the dunghill, that you may think him a fool again! 
Epaphroditus owned a certain cobbler whom he sold 
because he was useless; then by some chance the 
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fellow was bought by a member of Caesar’s household 
and became cobbler to Caesar. You should have 
seen how Epaphroditus honoured him! ‘‘ How is 
my good Felicio, I pray you?’’ he used to say. And 
then if someone asked us, “ What is your master! 
doing?” he was told, “ He is consulting Felicio about 
something or other.’”” Why, had he not sold him as 
being useless? Who, then, had suddenly made a 
wise man out of him? This is what it means to 
honour something else than what lies within the 
province of the moral purpose. 

“He has been honoured with a tribuneship,” 
someone says. All who meet him offer their con- 
gratulations; one man kisses him on the eyes, another 
on the neck, his slaves kiss his hands. He goes 
home ; he finds lamps being lighted. He climbs up 
the Capitol and offers sacrifice. Now who ever sacri- 
ficed as a thank-offering for having had right desire, 
or for having exercised choice in accordance with 
nature? For we give thanks to the gods for that 
wherein we set the good. 

To-day a man was talking to me about a priest- 
hood of Augustus. I say to him, “Man, drop the 
matter; you will be spending a great deal to no 
purpose.” “ But,” says he, “those who draw up 
deeds of sale will inscribe my name.’ “Do you 
really expect, then, to be present when the deeds 
are read and say, ‘That is my name they have 
written’? And even supposing you are now able 
to be present whenever anyone reads them, what 
will you do if you die?” “My name will remain 
after me.” ‘ Inscribe it on a stone and it will remain 
after you. Come now, who will remember you outside 


Epaphroditus once owned Epictetus. 
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' Meibom: &» anayetas Ss. 
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1 The city in which Epictetus taught during the latter 
part of his life, and where the present conversation is clearly 
thought of as taking place. Greek and Roman documents, 
instead of being attested, as most commonly among us, by a 
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of Nicopolis?’’1 “ But I shall wear a crown of gold.” 
“If you desire a crown at all, take a crown of roses 
and put it on; you will look much more elegant in 
that.” 


CHAPTER XX 
How the reasoning faculty contemplates ilself 


Every art and faculty makes certain things the 
special object of its contemplation. Now when the 
art or faculty itself is of like kind with what it 
contemplates, it becomes inevitably self-contem- 
plative; but when it is of unlike kind, it cannot 
contemplate itself. For example, the art of leather- 
working has to do with hides, but the art itself is 
altogether different from the material of hides, where- 
fore it is not self-contemplative. Again, the art of 
grammar has to do with written speech; it is not, 
therefore, also itself written speech, is it? Not at 
all. For this reason it cannot contemplate itself. 
Well then, for what purpose have we received reason 
from nature? For the proper use of external impres- 
sions. What, then, is reason itself? Something 
composed out of a certain kind of external impres- 
sions. Thus it comes naturally to be also self- 
contemplative. Once more, what are the things that 
wisdom has been given us to contemplate? Things 
good, bad, and neither good nor bad. What, then, 
is wisdom itself? A good. And what is folly? An 
evil. Do you see, then, that wisdom inevitably comes 


single notary, contained many names of witnesses, eponymous 
magistrates, supervising officials, and the like. A priest of 
Augustus would naturally be called in often to sign formal 
documents in one capacity or another. 
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1 Schegk: Angas S. 





14,2, in the sense of basing action upon only such im- 
pressions as have been tested and found to be trustworthy. 
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to contemplate both itself and its opposite? There- 
fore, the first and greatest task of the philosopher is 
to test the impressions and discriminate between 
them, and to apply? none that has not been tested. 
You all see in the matter of coinage, in which it is 
felt that we have some interest, how we have even in- 
vented an art,and how many means the tester employs 
to test the coinage—sight, touch, smell, finally hear- 
ing; he throws the denarius down and then listens 
to the sound, and is not satisfied with the sound it 
makes on a single test, but, as a result of his constant 
attention to the matter, he catches the tune, like a 
musician. Thus, where we feel that it makes a good 
deal of difference to us whether we go wrong or do 
not go wrong, there we apply any amount of attention 
to discriminating between things that are capable of 
making us go wrong, but in the case of our governing 
principle, poor thing, we yawn and sleep and errone- 
ously accept any and every external impression; for 
here the loss that we suffer does not attract our 
attention. 

When, therefore, you wish to realize how careless 
you are about the good and the evil, and how zealous 
you are about that which is indifferent, observe how 
you feel about physical blindness on the one hand, 
and mental delusion on the other, and you will find 
out that you are far from feeling as you ought 
about things good and things evil. “Yes, but this 
requires much preparation, and much hard work, and 
learning many things.” Well, what then? Do vou 
expect it to be possible to acquire the greatest art 
with a slight effort? And yet the chief doctrine of 
the philosophers is extremely brief. If you would 
know, read what Zeno has to say and you will see. 
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1 7d after éo7w deleted by Usener. 
2 Meibom (Wolf): mpoodéce S 
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For what is there lengthy in his statement: “To 
follow the gods-is man’s end, and the essence of 

ood is the proper use of external impressions” ? 
Ask, “What, then, is God, and what is an external 
impression? And what is nature in the individual 
and nature in the universe?” You already have 
a lengthy statement. If Epicurus should come and 
say that the good ought to be in the flesh, again the 
explanation becomes lengthy, and you must be told 
what is the principal faculty within us, and what our 
substantial, and what our essential, nature is. Since 
it is not probable that the good of a snail lies in its 
shell, is it, then, probable that the good of man lies 
in his flesh? But take your own case, Epicurus; 
what more masterful faculty do you yourself possess ? 
What is that thing within you which takes counsel, 
which examines into all things severally, which, after 
examining the flesh itself, decides that it is the 
principal matter? And why do you light a lamp 
and toil in our behalf, and write such quantities 
of books? Is it that we may not fail to know the 
truth ? Who are we? And what are we to you? 
And so the argument becomes lengthy. 


CHAPTER XXI 
To those who would be admired 


Wuen a man has his proper station in life, he is not 
all agape for things beyond it. Man, what is it you 
want to have happen to you? As for myself, Iam 
content if I exercise desire and aversion in accord- 
ance with nature, if Iemploy choice and refusal as my 
nature is, and similarly employ purpose and design 
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1 Of one with a stiff and self-important bearing. Our 
equivalent phrase is “to swallow a ramrod.” 
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and assent. Why, then, do you walk around in our 
presence as though you had swallowed a spit?? “It 
has always been my wish that those who meet me 
should admire me and as they follow me should 
exclaim,‘O the great philosopher!’” Who are 
those people by whom you wish to be admired? 
Are they not these about whom you are in the habit 
of saying that they are mad? Whatthen? Doyou 
wish to be admired by the mad? 


CHAPTER XXII 
Of our preconceptions 


PRECONCEPTIONS are common to all men, and one 
preconception does not contradict another. For who 
among us does not assume that the good is profitable 
and something to be chosen, and that in every 
circumstance we ought to seek and pursue it? And 
who among us does not assume that righteousness is 
beautiful and becoming? When, then, does con- 
tradiction arise? It arises in the application of our 
preconceptions to the particular cases, when one 
person says, “ He did nobly, he is brave” ; another, 
**No, but he is out of his mind.” Thence arises the 
conflict of men with oneanother. This is the conflict 
betweenJews and Syrians and Egyptians and Romans, 
not over the question whether holiness should be put 
before everything else and should be pursued in all 
circumstances, but whether the particular act of 
eating swine’s flesh is holy or unholy. This, you 
will find, was also the cause of conflict between 
Agamemnon and Achilles. Come, summon them 
before us. Whatdo you say, Agamemnon? Ought 
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not that to be done which is proper, and that which 
is noble? ‘Indeed it ought.” And what do you 
say, Achilles? Do you not agree that what is noble 
ought to be done? “As for me, I agree most 
emphatically with that principle.” Very well, then, 
apply your preconceptions to the particular cases. 
It is just there the conflict starts. The one says, “1 
ought not to be compelled to give back Chryseis to 
her father,’” while the other says, “Indeed you 
ought.” Most certainly one of the two is making a 
bad application of the preconception “ what one ought 
to do.” Again, the one of them says, “ Very well, 
if I ought to give back Chryseis, then I ought to take 
from some one of you the prize Ae has won,” and the 
other replies, “‘ Would you, then, take the woman I 
love?’”’ “Yes, the woman you love,” the first 
answers. “Shall I, then, be the only one—?” 
* But shall I be the only one to have nothing?” 
So a conflict arises. 

What, then, does it mean to be getting an educa- 
tion? It means to be learning how to apply the 
natural preconceptions to particular cases, each to 
the other in conformity with nature, and, further, to 
make the distinction, that some things are under our 
control while others are not under our control. 
Under our control are moral purpose and all the 
acts of moral purpose; but not under our control are 
the body, the parts of the body, possessions, parents, 
brothers, children, country—in a word, all that with 
which we associate. Where, then, shall we place 
“the good’? To what class of things are we going 
to apply it? To the class of things that are under 
our control ?—What, is not health, then, a good thing, 
and a sound body, and life? Nay, and not even 
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1 Gf. I. 19, 6, an altar of Fever in Rome. 
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children, or parents, or country ?—And who vill 
tolerate you if you deny that? Therefore, let us 
transfer the designation “good” to these things. 
But is it possible, then, for a man to be happy if he 
sustains injury and fails to get that which is good ?—It 
is not possible.—- And to maintain the proper relations 
with his associates? And how can it be possible ? 
For it is my nature to look out for my own interest. 
If it is my interest to have a farm, it is my interest 
to take it away from my neighbour ; if ‘it is my 
interest to have a cloak, it is my interest also to steal 
it from a bath. This is the source of wars, seditions, 
tyrannies, plots. And again, how shall I any longer 
be able to perform my duty towards Zeus? For if | 
sustain injury and am unfortunate, he pays no heed 
tome. And then we hear men saying, “ What have 
I to do with him, if he is unable to help us?’’ And 
again, “ What have I to do with him, if he wills that 
I be in such a state as I am now?” The next step 
is that I begin to hate him. Why, then, do we 
build temples to the gods, and make statues of them, 
as for evil spirits—for Zeus as for a god of Fever?! 
And how can he any longer be “ Saviour,” and 
* Rain-bringer,” and “ Fruit-giver?’’ And,iu truth, 
if we set the nature of the good somewhere in this 
sphere, all these things follow. 

What, then, shall we do?—This is a subject of 
enquiry for the man who truly philosophizes and is 
in travail of thought. Says such a man to himself, 
“IT do not now see what is the good and what is the 
evil; am I not mad?” Yes, but suppose I set the 
good somewhere here, among the things that the will 
controls, all men will laugh at me. Some white- 
haired old man with many a gold ring on his fingers 
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1 Wolf: srovonrinol S. 
* Bentley : piv S and the editions. 


* The reference here is clearly to Mys (‘‘Mouse”), a 
favourite slave of Epicurus, who was brought up in his 
house, and took an active part in his philosophical studies, 
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will come along, and then he will shake his head and 
say, “ Listen to me, my son; one ought of course to 
philosophize, but one ought also to keep one’s head ; 
this is all nonsense, You learn a syllogism from the 
philosophers, but you know better than the 
philosophers what you ought to do,’ Man, why, 
then, do you censure me, if I know? What shall 
I say to this slave? If I hold my peace, the fellow 
bursts with indignation. So I must say, “ Forgive 
me as you would lovers; I am not my own master ; 
I am mad.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
In answer to Epicurus 


Even Epicurus understands that we are by nature 
social beings, but having once set our good in the 
husk which we wear, he cannot go on and say any- 
thing inconsistent with this. For, he next insists 
emphatically upon the principle that we ought 
neither to admire nor to accept anything that is 
detached from the nature of the good; and he is 
right in so doing. But how, then, can we still be 
social beings, if affection for our own children is not 
a natural sentiment? Why do you dissuade the 
wise man from bringing up children? Why are you 
afraid that sorrow will come to him on their account? 
What, does sorrow come to him on account of his 
house-slave Mouse?! Well, what does it matter 
to him if his little Mouse in his home begins to 
cry? Nay he knows, that if once a child is born, 
as Bentley saw (cf. Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., LII., 451). 


There is no evidence to support the common explanation 
that Epicurus had compared children to mice. 
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? Upton (after Schegk): woarredracbat S. 
2 Kronenberg: 6 ny S. 3 Wolf: BéBanker S. 





1 Since flies have no social organization or relationships, 
and there is nothing to compel one to live like a man, and 
not like an unsocial animal, except one’s own sense of fitness 
of things. 
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it is no longer in our power not to love it or to 
care for it. For the same reason Epicurus says that 
a man of sense does not engage in politics either; 
for he knows what the man who engages in politics 
has to do—since, of course, if you are going to live 
among men as though you were a fly among flies,) 
what is to hinder you? Yet, despite the fact that 
he knows this, he stil] has the audacity to say, 
«Let us not bring up children.” Buta sheep does 
not abandon its own offspring, nor a wolf; and yet 
does a man abandon his? What do you wish us to 
do? Would you have us be foolish as sheep? But 
even they do not desert their offspring. Would you 
have us be fierce as wolves? But even they do not 
desert their offspring. Come now, who follows your 
advice when he sees his child fallen on the ground 
and crying? Why, in my opinion, your mother and 
your father, even if they had divined that you were 
going to say such things, would not have exposed 
you! 


CHAPTER XXIV 
How should we struggle against difficulties ? 


Ir is difficulties that show what men are. Con- 
sequently, when a difficulty befalls, remember that 
God, like a physical trainer, has matched you with 
a rugged young man. What for? some one says, 
So that you may become an Olympic victor; but 
that cannot be done without sweat. To my way of 
thinking no one has got a finer difficulty than the 
one which you have got, if only you are willing to 
make use of it as an athlete makes use of a young 
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1 Bentley: yupvdoroy elvar S: yupvdy elvat s. 
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man to wrestle with. And now we are sending you 
to Rome as a scout, to spy out the land.1 But no 
one sends a coward as a scout, that, if he merely 
hears a noise and sees a shadow anywhere, he may 
come running back in terror and report “The enemy 
is already upon us.” So now also, if you should 
come and tell us, “The state of things at Rome is 
fearful; terrible is death, terrible is exile, terrible 
is reviling, terrible is poverty ; flee, sirs, the enemy 
is upon us!” we shall say to you, “ Away, prophesy 
to yourself! Our one mistake was that we sent a 
man like you as a scout.” 

Diogenes, who before you was sent forth asa scout, 
has brought us back a different report. He says, 
“Death is not an evil, since it is not dishonour- 
able”; he says, “Ill repute is a noise made by 
madmen.” And what a report this scout has made 
us about toil and about pleasure and about poverty ! 
He says, “To be naked is better than any scarlet 
robe; and to sleep on the bare ground,” he says, 
«is the softest couch.” And he offers as a proof of 
each statement his own courage, his tranquillity, his 
freedom, and finally his body, radiant with health 
and hardened. “There is no enemy near,” says 
he; “all is full of peace.” How so, Diogenes? 
“Why, look!” says he, “I have not been struck 
with any missile, have I, or received any wound? 
I have not fled from anyone, have I?” This is 
what it means to be a proper scout, but you return 
and tell us one thing after another. Will you not 


1 Domitian had banished the philosophers from Rome; 
the young man is, therefore, being sent from Nicopolis to 
learn what is going on there that might be of interest to the 
cause of philosophy, 
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1 The reference must be to the Emperor Domitian, but 
Epictetus discreetly uses no name. 

2 Worn by senators. 3 Worn by knights. 

« Worn by ordinary citizens. § From an unknown play. 
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go away again and observe more accurately, without 
this cowardice? 

What am I to do, then?—What do you do when 
you disembark from a ship? You donot pick up the 
rudder, do you, or the oars? What do you pick 
up, then? Your own luggage, your oil-flask, your 
wallet. So now, if you are mindful of what is your 
own property, you will never lay claim to that which 
is another's. He} says to you, “Lay aside your 
broad scarlet hem”? Behold, the narrow hem? 
“Lay aside this also.” Behold, the plain toga.4 
“Lay aside your toga.” Behold, I am naked. 
“But you arouse my envy.” Well, then, take the 
whole of my paltry body. Do I any longer fear 
the man to whom I can throw my body? But he 
will not leave me as his heir. What then? Did 
I forget that none of these things is my own? 
How, then, do we call them “my own’? Merely 
as we call the bed in the inn “my own.” If, then, 
the inn-keeper dies and leaves you the beds, you 
will have them; but if he leaves them to someone 
else, he wil] have them, and you will look for another 
bed. If, then, you do not find one, you will have 
to sleep on the ground; only do so with good 
courage, snoring and remembering that tragedies 
find a place among the rich and among kings and 
tyrants, but no poor man fills a tragic rdle except 
as a member of the chorus. Now the kings com- 
mence in a state of prosperity: 


“ Hang the palace with garlands” 
then, about the third or fourth act, comes— 
“ Alas, Cithaeron, why didst thou receive me?” & 


§ Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 1390. Cithaeron was the moun- 
tain on which the infant Oedipus had been exposed to die. 
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1 That is, rules of conduct which will guide the inquirer 
in dealing with these two classes of things. 
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Slave, where are your crowns, where your diadem? 
Do your guards avail you not at all? When, 
therefore, you approach one of those great men, 
remember all this—that you are approaching a tragic 
character, not the actor, but Oedipus himself. 
“Nay, but so-and-so is blessed; for he has many 
companions to walk with.” So have I; I fall in line 
with the multitude and have many companions to 
-walk with. But, to sum it all up: remember that 
the door has been thrown open. Do not become a 
greater coward than the children, but just as they 
say, “I won't play any longer,’ when the thing 
does not please them, so do you also, when things 
seem to you to have reached that stage, merely say, 
“T won’t play any longer,” and take your departure ; 
but if you stay, stop lamenting. 


CHAPTER XXV 
Upon the same theme 


Ir all this is true and we are not silly nor merely 
playing a part when we say, “Man’s good and 
man’s evil lies in moral choice, and all other things 
are nothing to us,” why are we still distressed and 
afraid? Over the things that we seriously care for 
no one has authority; and the things over which 
other men have authority do not concern us. What 
kind of thing have we left to discuss ?>—“ Nay, give 
me directions.” 1—What directions shall I give you? 
Has not Zeus given you directions? Has he not 
given you that which is your own, unhindered and 
unrestrained, while that which is not your own is 
subject to hindrance and restraint? What direc- 
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1 7d aidjpor adv supplied by Upton from his ‘codex.’ 





1 The idea seems to be that all these preconceptions, 
demonstrations, ete., will be found to be based upon the 
‘«promptings and directions” of Zeus. 
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tions, then, did you bring with you when you came 
from him into this world, what kind of an order? 
Guard by every means that which is your own, but 
do not grasp at that which is another’s. Your 
faithfulness is your own, your self-respect is your 
own ; who, then, can take these things from you? 
Who but yourself will prevent you from using them? 
But you, how do you act?) When you seek earnestly 
that which is not your own, you lose that which is 
your own. Since you have such promptings and 
directions from Zeus, what kind do you still want 
from me? Am I greater than he, or more trust- 
worthy? But if you keep these commands of his, 
do you need any others besides? But has he not 
given you these directions? Produce your pre- 
conceptions, produce the demonstrations of the 
philosophers, produce what you have often heard, 
and produce what you have said yourself, produce 
what you have read, produce what you have 
practised. 

How long, then, is it well to keep these precepts 
and not to break up the game? As long as it is 
played pleasantly, At the Saturnalia a king is 
chosen by lot; for it has been decided to play this 
game. The king gives his commands: “ You drink, 
you mix wine, you sing, you go, you come.” | 
obey, so as not to be the one to break up the game. 
“Come, suppose that you are in an evil plight.” Ido 
not so suppose; and who is there to compel me so to 
suppose? Again, we have agreed to play the story 
of Agamemnon and Achilles. The one who has 
been appointed to play the part of Agamemnon says 
to me, ‘*Go to Achilles, and drag away Briseis.’”’ 1 
go. He says, “Come,” and I come. For as we 
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1 Wendland: xaratarnpo: 8. 


1 That is, we accept our hypothesis as long as we can do 
so in reason ; so in life we must be guided by reason. 

2 A reverent form of reference to Zeus. See also I. 30, 1. 

3 The course of argument seems to be: I can assume that 
it is night and reason in a manner consistent with that 
assumption ; but if it really is day, I cannot assume that it 
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behave in the matter of hypothetical proposals, so 
we ought to behave in life also.) “Let it be 
night.” So be it. “What then? Is it day?” 
No, for I have accepted the assumption that it is 
night. ‘Let us suppose that you assume it to be 
night.” So be it. “ But go on and assume that it ts 
night.” That is not consistent with the hypothesis. 
So also in the present case. “Let us suppose that 
you are unhappy.” So be it. “Are you, then, 
unfortunate?” Yes. “What then? Are you 
troubled with ill-fortune?” Yes, “ But go on and 
assume that you are in a wretched plight.” That 
is not consistent with the hypothesis; moreover, 
there is Another? who forbids me so to think.3 

How long, then, should we obey such commands? 
As long as it is beneficial, and that means, as long 
as I preserve what is becoming and consistent. 
Further, some men are unduly crabbed and have too 
sharp tongues and say, “I cannot dine at this 
fellow’s house, where | have to put up with his 
telling every day how he fought in Moesia:‘1 have 
told you, brother, how I climbed up to the crest of 
the hill; well now, I begin to be besieged again.’” 
But another says, “I would rather dine and hear 
him babble all he pleases.” And it is for you to 
compare these estimates; only do nothing as one 
burdened, or afflicted, or thinking that he is in a 
wretched plight; for no one forces you to this. 
Has some one made a smoke in the house? If he 


really is night, for that is no longer a mere hypothesis, but 
the statement of a falsehood. I simply “play the game” as 
long as we are dealing with hypotheses, but must ‘‘ break 
up the game” if required to make a false statement about 
actual facts. 
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1 A small island off Attica in the Aegean, used as a place 
of exile during the Empire. The ordinary form is Fvapos. 
2 He refers to the grave. 
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has made a moderate amount of smoke I shall stay; 
if too much, I go outside. For one ought to 
remember and hold fast to this, that the door 
stands open. But some one says, ‘* Do not dwell in 
Nicopolis.” I agree not to dwell there. “ Nor in 
Athens.” [ agree not to dwell in Athens, either. 
“Nor in Rome.” I agree not to dwell in Rome, 
either. “Dwell in Gyara.”? I agree to dwell 
there. But to dwell in Gyara seems to me to be 
like a great quantity of smoke in the house. I 
leave for a place where no one will prevent me from 
dwelling; for that dwelling-place stands open to 
every man.?_ And as for the last inner tunic, that 
is, my paltry body, beyond that no one has any 
authority over me. That is why Demetrius said to 
Nero, “You threaten me with death, but nature 
threatens you.” If I admire my paltry body, I have 
given myself away as a slave; if | admire my paltry 
property, I have given myself away as a slave; for 
at once I show thereby to my own hurt what I can 
be caught with. Just as when the snake draws in 
his head, I say, “ Strike that part of him which he is 
protecting’; so do you be assured that your master 
will attack you at that point which you particularly 
wish to protect. If you remember all this, whom 
will you flatter or fear any more ? 

But I wish to sit where the senators do.—Do you 
realize that you are making close quarters for 
yourself, that you are crowding yourself?—How 
else, then, shall I have a good view in the 
amphitheatre ?>—Man, do not become spectator and 
you will not be crowded. Why do you make 
trouble for yourself? Or else wait a little while, 
and when the show is over sit down among the seats 
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1 One of the typical forms of argumentation upon which 
the Stoics laid great stress. The subject is treated at 
considerable length in I. 7. 
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of the senators and sun yourself. For in general 
remember this—that we-crowd ourselves, we make 
close quarters for ourselves, that is to say, the 
decisions of our will crowd us and make us close 
quarters, Why, what is this matter of being 
reviled? Take your stand by a stone and revile it ; 
and what effect will you produce? If, then, a man 
listens like a stone, what profit is there to the 
reviler? But if the reviler has the weakness of the 
reviled as a point of vantage, then he does 
accomplish something. “Strip him.” Why do you 
say ‘him’? Take his cloak and strip that off. “I 
have outraged you.” Much good may it do you! 
This is what Socrates practised, and that is why he 
always wore the same expression on his face. But 
we prefer to practise and rehearse anything rather 
than how to be untrammelled and free. ‘The 
philosophers talk paradoxes,’ you say. But are 
there not paradoxes in the other arts? And what 
is more paradoxical than to lance aman in the eye in 
order that he may see? If anyone said this to a 
man who was inexperienced in the art of surgery, 
would he not laugh at the speaker? What is there 
to be surprised at, then, if in philosophy also many 
things which are true appear paradoxical to the 
inexperienced ? 


8 
CHAPTER XXVI 
What is the rule of life? 


As some one was reading the hypothetical argu- 
ments,! Epictetus said, This also is a law governing 
hypotheses—that we must accept what the hypothesis 
or premiss demands. But much more important is 
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the following law of life—that we must do what 
nature demands. For if we wish in every matter and 
circumstance to observe what is in accordance with 
nature, it is manifest that in everything we should 
make it our aim neither to avoid that which nature 
demands, nor to accept that which is in conflict with 
nature. The philosophers, therefore, exercise us 
first in the theory where there is less difficulty, and 
then after that lead us to the more difficult matters; 
for in theory there is nothing which holds us back 
from following what we are taught, but in the 
affairs of life there are many things which draw us 
away. He is ridiculous, then, who says that he 
wishes to begin with the latter; for it is not easy to 
begin with the more difficult things. And this is 
the defence that we ought to present to such parents 
as are angry because their children study philosophy. 
“Very well then, father, I go astray, not knowing 
what is incumbent upon me or what my duty is. 
Now if this is a thing that can neither be taught nor 
learned, why do you reproach me? But if it can be 
taught, teach me; and if you cannot do this, allow 
me to learn from those who profess to know. 
Really, what is your idea? That I intentionally fall 
into evil and miss the good? Far from it! What, 
then, is the cause of my going astray? Ignorance. 
Very well, do you not want me to put away my 
ignorance? Whom did anger ever teach the art of 
steering, or music? Do you think, then, that your 
anger will make me learn the art of living?” 

Only he can so speak who has applied himself 
to philosophy in such a spirit. But if a man reads 
upon the subject and resorts to the philosophers 
merely because he wants to make a display at a 
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1 Schweighduser: exe? dvra S. 2 Schenkl: . . pdtas 8. 
3 Upton: xpa S. 4 Schweighiuser: re S. 





1 i.¢., in the simple life of Nicopolis it is easy to use philo- 
sophic doctrines to live by; in Rome the temptation is strong 
to use them for achieving social distinction. 

2 That is, the reason ; compare note on I. 15, 4. 
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banquet of his knowledge of hypothetical arguments, 
what else is he doing but trying to win the admiration 
of some senator sitting by his side? For there in 
Rome are found in truth the great resources, while 
the riches of Nicopolis look to them like mere 
child’s-play.1. Hence it is difficult there for a man 
to control his own external impressions, since the 
distracting influences at Rome are great. I know a 
certain man who clung in tears to the knees of 
Epaphroditus and said that he was in misery ; for he 
had nothing left but a million and a half sesterces, 
What, then, did Epaphroditus do? Did he laugh at 
him as you are laughing? No; he only said, in a 
tone of amazement, “ Poor man, how, then, did you 
manage to keep silence? How did you endure it?”’ 

Once when he had disconcerted the student who 
was reading the hypothetical arguments, and the one 
who had set the other the passage to read laughed 
at him, Epictetus said to the latter, “You are 
laughing at yourself. You did not give the young 
man a preliminary training, nor discover whether he 
was able to follow these arguments, but you treat 
him merely as a reader. Why is it, then,” he added, 
“that to a mind unable to follow a judgement upon 
a complex argument we entrust the assigning of 
praise or blame, or the passing of a judgement upon 
what is done well or ill? If such a person speaks ill 
of another, does the man in question pay any attention 
to him, or if he praises another, is the latter elated ? 
when the one who is dispensing praise or blame is 
unable, in matters as trivial as these, to find the 
logical consequence? This, then, is a starting point 
in philosophy—a perception of the state of one’s own 
governing principie?; for when once a man realizes 
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1 Meibom (after Wolf): aita S. 





1 of, Plato, Apology, 38 A: 6 3t avetéracros Blos ob Biwrds 
arOpame. 
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that it is weak, he will no longer wish to employ it 
upon great matters. But as it is, some who are 
unable to swallow the morsel buy a whole treatise 
and set to work to eat that. Consequently they 
throw up, or have indigestion ; after that come colics 
and fluxes and fevers. But they ought first to have 
considered whether they have the requisite capacity. 
However, in a matter of theory it is easy enough to 
confute the man who does not know, but in the affairs 
of life a man does not submit himself to confutation, 
and we hate the person who has confuted us. But 
Socrates used to tell us not to live a life unsubjected 
to examination.! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


In how many ways do the external impressions arise, and 
what aids should we have ready at hand to deal 
with them ? 


Tue external impressions come to us in four ways; 
for either things are, and seem so to be; or they are 
not, and do not seem to be, either; or they are, and 
do not seem to be ; or they are not, and yet seem to be. 
Consequently, in all these cases it is the business of 
the educated man tohit themark. But whatever be 
the thing that distresses us, against that we ought 
to bring up our reinforcements. If the things that 
distress us are sophisms of Pyrrho and the Academy, 
let us bring up our reinforcements against them; 
if they are the plausibilities of things, whereby we 
are led to think that certain things are good when 
they are not, let us seek reinforcements at that 
point; if the thing that distresses us is a habit, 
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1 Meibom (after Wolf): «addy 8. 





2 And therefore not an evil. 
2 A paraphrase of Homer, /liad, XII. 328, 
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we should try to hunt up the reinforcements with 
which to oppose that. What reinforcements, then, 
is it possible to find with which to oppose habit? 
Why, the contrary habit. You hear the common 
folk saying, “That poor man! He is dead; his 
father perished, and his mother ; he was cut off, yes, 
and betore his time, and in a foreign land.”’ Listen 
to the arguments on the other side, tear yourself 
away from these expressions, set over against one 
habit the contrary habit. To meet sophistie argu- 
ments we must have the processes of logic and the 
exercise and the familiarity with these ; against the 
plausibilities of things we must have our precon- 
ceptions clear, polished like weapons, and ready at 
hand. 

When death appears to be an evil, we must have 
ready at hand the argument that it is our duty to 
avoid evils, and that death is an inevitable thing.! 
For what can Ido? Where shall 1 go to escape 
it? Suppose that I am Sarpedon the son of Zeus, 
in order that I may nobly say, as he did: “ Seeing 
that I have left my home for the war, I wish either 
to win the prize of valour myself, or else to give 
someone else the chance to win it; if I am unable 
to succeed in something myself, I shall not begrudge 
another the achievement of some noble deed.” ? 
Granted that such an act as Sarpedon’s is beyond us, 
does not the other alternative fall within the 
compass of our powers?3 And where can I go to 
escape death? Show me the country, show me the 
people to whom I may go, upon whom death does 
not come; show me a magic charm against it. If 


3 ie, if we cannot act as nobly as Sarpedon, we can 
at least think rationally about death, counting it no evil. 
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I have none, what do you wish me to do? I cannot 
avoid death. Instead of avoiding the fear of it, shall 
I die in lamentation and trembling? For the origin 
of sorrow is this—to wish for something that does not 
come to pass. Therefore, if I can change externals 
according to my own wish, | change them; but if I 
cannot, 1 am ready to tear out the eyes of the man 
who stands in my way. For it is man’s nature not 
to endure to be deprived of the good, not to endure 
to fall into the evil. Then, finally, when I can 
neither change the circumstances, nor tear out the 
eyes of the man who stands in my way, I sit down 
and groan, and revile whom I can—Zeus and the 
rest of the gods; for if they do not care for me, 
what are they to me? “ Yes,” you say, ‘but that 
will be impious of you.” What, then, shall I get that 
is worse than what I have now? In short, we must 
remember this—that unless piety and self-interest 
be conjoined, piety cannot be maintained in any 
man. Do not these considerations seem urgent? 
Let the follower of Pyrrho or of the Academy 
come and oppose us. Indeed I, for my part, have 
no leisure for such matters, nor can I act as advocate 
to the commonly received opinion. IfI had a petty 
suit about a mere bit of land, 1 should have called in 
some one else to be my advocate. With what evi- 
dence, then, am I satisfied? With that which 
belongs to the matter in hand. To the question 
how perception arises, whether through the whole 
body, or from some particular part, perhaps I do not 
know how to give a reasonable answer, and both 
views perplex me. But that you and I are not the 
same persons, I know very certainly. Whence do | 
get this knowledge? When I want to swallow 
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' Schweighiuser: apoxdmrwy S. 3 Wolf: adr# S. 


1 The accompanying gesture explained the allusion, which 
was probably to the eye and the mouth, as in IT. 20, 28. 
A Cynic like Diogenes would very likely have illustrated 
his point in a somewhat coarser fashion; and this is not 
impossible in the present instance, 

2 The Pyrrhonists, or Sceptics. 
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something, I never take the morsel to that place 
but to this!; when I wish to take bread I never 
take sweepings, but I always go after the bread as to 
a mark. And do you yourselves,? who take away 
the evidence of the senses, do anything else? Who 
among you when he wishes to go to a bath goes to 
a mill instead >—What then? Ought we not to the 
best of our ability hold fast also to this—maintain, 
that is, the commonly received opinion, and be 
on our guard against the arguments that seek to 
overthrow it ?—And who disputes that? But only 
the man who has the power and the leisure should 
devote himself to these studies ; while the man who 
is trembling and perplexed and whose heart is 
broken within him, ought to devote his leisure to 
something else. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


That we ought not to be angry mith men ; and what are 
the little things and the great among men ? 


Wuart is the reason that we assent to anything? 
The fact that it appears to us to be so. It is 
impossible, therefore, to assent to the thing that 
appears not to be so. Why? Because this is the 
nature of the intellect—to agree to what is true, to 
be dissatisfied with what is false, and to withhold 
judgement regarding what is uncertain. What is 
the proof of this? “Feel, if you can, that it is now 
night.” That is impossible. * Put away the feeling 
that it is day.” That is impossible. “Either feel 
or put away the feeling that the stars are even 
in number.” That is impossible. When, therefore, 
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1 A rather free paraphrase of Plato, Sophistes, 228 c. 
2 Huripides, Medea, 1078-1079 ; translated by Way. 
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a man assents to a falsehood, rest assured that it 
was not his wish to assent to it as false; “for every 
soul is unwillingly deprived of the truth,” as Plato 
says}; it only seemed to him that the false was true. 
Well now, in the sphere of actions what have we 
corresponding to the true and the false here in 
the sphere of perceptions? Duty and what is con- 
trary to duty, the profitable and the unprofitable, 
that which is appropriate to me and that which is 
not appropriate to me, and whatever is similar to 
these. ‘Cannot a man, then, think that something 
is profitable to him, and yet not choose it?” He 
cannot. How of her who says, 


Now, now, I learn what horrors I intend: 
But passion overmastereth sober thought ? 2 


It is because the very gratification of her passion and 
the taking of vengeance on her husband she regards 
as more profitable than the saving of her children. 
“Yes, but she is deceived.” Show her clearly that 
she is deceived, and she will not do it; but so 
long as you do not show it, what else has she to 
follow but that which appears to her to be true? 
Nothing. Why, then, are you angry with her, 
because the poor woman has gone astray in the 
greatest matters, and has been transformed from 
a human being into a viper? Why do you not, if 
anything, rather pity her? As we pity the blind 
and the halt, why do we not pity those who have 
been made blind and halt in their governing 
faculties? 

Whoever, then, bears this clearly in mind, that 
the measure of man’s every action is the impression 
of his senses (now this impression may be formed 
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1 4,¢., not merely does suffering always follow error, but 
it is also morally unthinkable that one man’s error can cause 
another ‘‘suffering,” in the Stoic sense; or, in other words, 
no man can be injured (as Socrates believed ; ales a 29, 18) 
or made to “‘suffer” except by his own act (cf. § 2 It is 
this fundamental moral postulate of the Stoics sich led 
them to classify so many of the ills of life which one person 
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rightly or wrongly; if rightly, the man is blameless ; 
if wrongly, the man himself pays the penalty; for it 
is impossible that the man who has gone astray, is 
one person, while the man who suffers is another +),— 
whoever remembers this, I say, will not be enraged 
at anyone, will not be angry with anyone, will not 
revile anyone, will not blame, nor hate, nor take 
offence at anyone. So you conclude that such great 
and terrible things have their origin in this—the 
impression of one’s senses? In this and nothing 
else. The Iliad is nothing but a sense-impression 
and a poet’s use of sense-impressions. There came 
to Alexander an impression to carry off the wife of 
Menelaus, and an impression came to Helen to 
follow him. Now if an impression had led Menelaus 
to feel that it was a gain to be deprived of such a 
wife, what would have happened? We should have 
lost not merely the /liad, but the Odyssey as well.— 
Then do matters of such great import depend upon 
one that is so small?—But what do you mean by 
“matters of such great import”? Wars and factions 
and deaths of many men and destructions of cities? 
And what is there great in all this ?—What, nothing 
great in this?—Why, what is there great in the 
death of many oxen and many sheep and the 
burning and destruction of many nests of swallows 
or storks ?—lIs there any similarity between this and 
that?—A great similarity. Men’s bodies perished 
in the one case, and bodies of oxen and sheep in the 
other. Petty dwellings of men were burned, and so 
were nests of storks, What is there great or 
dreadful about that? Or else show me in what 


does actually cause to another as not real evils (cf. §§ 26-8), 
but adapopa, ‘‘ things indifferent.” cf. I. 9,13; I. 30, 2, ete. 
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respect a man’s house and a stork’s nest differ as a 
place of habitation.—ls there any similarity between 
a stork and a man?—What is that you say? As far 
as the body is concerned, a great similarity ; except 
that the petty houses of men are made of beams and 
tiles and bricks, but the nest of a stork is made of 
sticks and clay. 

Does a man, then, differ in no wise from a stork ? 
—Far from it; but in these matters he does not 
differ.—In what wise, then, does he differ ?>—Seek 
and you will find that he differs in some other 
respect. See whether it be not in his under- 
standing what he does, see whether it be not in his 
capacity for social action, in his faithfulness, his self- 
respect, his steadfastness, his security from error, his 
intelligence. Where, then, is the great evil and 
the great good among men? Just where the 
difference is; and if that element wherein the differ- 
ence lies be preserved and stands firm and well 
fortified on every side, and neither his self-respect, 
nor his faithfulness, nor his intelligence be destroyed, 
then the man also is preserved ; but if any of these 
qualities be destroyed or taken by storm, then the 
man also is destroyed. And it is in this sphere that 
the great things are. Did Alexander come to his 
great fall when the Hellenes assailed Troy wit 
their ships, and when they were devastating the 
land, and when his brothers were dying? Not at 
all; for no one comes to his fall because of another’s 
deed; but what went on then was merely the 
destruction of storks’ nests. Nay, he came to his 
fall when he lost his self-respect, his faithfulness, 
his respect for the laws of hospitality, his decency 
of behaviour. When did Achilles come to his fall ? 
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When Patroclus died? Far from it; but when 
Achilles himself was enraged, when he was crying 
about a paltry damsel, when he forgot that he was 
there, not to get sweethearts, but to make war. 
These are the falls that come to mankind, this is 
the siege of their city, this is the razing of it—when 
their correct judgements are torn down, when these 
are destroyed—Then when women are driven oft 
into captivity, and children are enslaved, and when 
the men themselves are slaughtered, are not all 
these things evils?—Where do you get the justi- 
fication for adding this opinion? Let me know 
also.— No, on the contrary, do you let me know 
where you get the justification for saying that 
they are not evils?—Let us turn to our standards, 
produce your preconceptions. 

For this is why I cannot be sufficiently astonished 
at what men do. In a case where we wish to judge 
of weights, we do not judge at haphazard; where 
we wish to judge what is straight and what is 
crooked, we do not judge at haphazard; in short, 
where it makes any difference to us to know the 
truth in the case, no one of us will do anything at 
haphazard. Yet where there is involved the first 
and only cause of acting aright or erring, of 
prosperity or adversity, of failure or success, there 
alone are we haphazard and headlong. There I 
have nothing like a balance, there nothing like a 
standard, but some sense-impression comes and 
immediately I go and act upon it. What, am 1 
any better than Agamemnon or Achilles—are they 
because of following the impressions of their senses 
to do and suffer such evils, while I am to be 
satisfied with the impression of my senses? And 
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1 4.e., the proper control to exercise over one’s haphazard 
sense-impressions. 
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what tragedy has any other source than this? What 
is the Atreus of Euripides? His sense-impression. 
The Oedipus of Sophocles? His sense-impression. 
The Phoenix? His sense-impression. The Hippo- 
lytus 2 His sense-impression. What kind of a man, 
then, do you think he is who pays no attention to 
this matter}? What are those men called who 
follow every impression of their senses ?—Mad- 
men,—Are we, then, acting differently ? 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Of steadfastness 


Tue essence of the good is a certain kind of moral 
purpose, and that of the evil is a certain kind of 
moral purpose. What, then, are the external 
things? They are materials for the moral purpose, 
in dealing with which it will find its own proper 
good or evil. How will it find the good? If it 
does not admire the materials. For the judgements 
about the materials, if they be correct, make the 
moral purpose good, but if they be crooked and 
awry, they make it evil. This is the law which God 
has ordained, and He says, “If you wish any good 
thing, get it from yourself.” You say, “No, but 
from someone else.”” Do not so, but get it from 
yourself. For the rest, when the tyrant threatens 
and summons me, I answer “Whom are you 
threatening?” If he says, “I will put you in 
chains,” I reply, “He is threatening my hands and 
my feet.” If he says, “I will behead you,’ I 
answer, “‘ He is threatening my neck.” If he says, 
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“T will throw you into prison,’ I say, “He is 
threatening my whole paltry body”; and if he 
threatens me with exile, I give the same answer.— 
Does he, then, threaten you not at all?—If I feel 
that all this is nothing to me,—not at all; but if 
I am afraid of any of these threats, it is J whom he 
threatens. Who is there left, then, for me to fear ? 
The man who is master of what? The things that 
are under my control? But there is no such man. 
The man who is master of the things that are not 
under my control? And what do I care for them? 
Do you philosophers, then, teach us to despise 
our kings?>—Far from it. Who among us teaches 
you to dispute their claim to the things over which 
they have authority? Take my paltry body, take 
my property, take my reputation, take those who 
are about me. If I persuade any to lay claiin to 
these things, let some man truly accuse me. “Yes, 
but I wish to control your judgements also.” And 
who has given you this authority? How can you 
have the power to overcome another's judgement? 
“By bringing fear to bear upon him,’ he says, “1 
shall overcome him.” You fail to realize that the 
judgement overcame itself, it was not overcome by 
something else; and nothing else can overcome 
moral purpose, but it overcomes itself. For this 
reason too the law of God is most good and most 
just: “Let the better always prevail over the 
worse.” “Ten are better than one,’ you say. For 
what? For putting in chains, for killing, for 
dragging away where they will, for taking away a 
man’s property. Ten overcome one, therefore, in 
the point in which they are better. In what, then, 
are they worse? If the one has correct judge- 
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1776 Ywxpatouvs Kaxeivo amour? ‘ ratte oot 
galverat Gavpaord, tabra adiKa, én TOUTOLS 
éyxanrels TO Oe@; oddév ody elye LwKPaTHS avTi 

18 ToUT@Y ; Tov Rig H ovoia avT@ Tod ayabod ; Tit 
Tpogaxepev * 3 ool 7 aur@ ; Kal ve eyes éxelvos ; ; 
es éue 8 “Aputos kal Médnr0s amoxreivat pey 
dvvavtat, Brarrar e ov.” Kal wadw “et tatty 

19 To Beg piror, TAUTN yea Boo.” arra beifov 
bre xelpova EXeov Séypara patel TOO KpeiTTovos 
év Soypacw. ov detfeus- od eyes. v6 [108 yap 
Ths pvcEews Kal Tod Geod obTos" TO xpeloo ov del 
meprytvécOw Tod xelpovos. év tive j ; ép @ Kpeiooov 

20 éorev. capa. THMATOS ioxuporepor, of wAéloves 

21 vob évos, 6 6 KAérTNS TOD 47) Khe TOV. dra TOTO 
Kayo Tov AUXVO amwhera, bt ev TO dypumvely 
pov Kpelcowv Ww oO KAénTys. ard exelvos 


1 gwyudtiov the edition of Salamanca; Bentley also seems 
to have questioned the word, but compare 11. i. 16. 

2 Koraes: amopdyn: S. 

3 Schweighduser after Schegk : mpooxaper 8. 


1 The interlocutor takes the case of Socrates as proving 
that a question of right cannot be settled by weighing 
judgements in the ordinary fashion, 7.e., by counting votes. 

2 Plato, Apology, 30. 
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ments, and the ten have not. What then? Can 
they overcome in this point? Howcan they? But 
if we are weighed in the balance, must not the 
heavier draw down the scales? 

So that a Socrates may suffer what he did at the 
hands of the Athenians? 1—Slave, why do you say 
“Socrates’’? Speak of the matter as it really is 
and say: That the paltry body of Socrates may 
be carried off and dragged to prison by those who 
were stronger than he, and that some one may 
give hemlock to the paltry body of Socrates, and 
that it may grow cold and die? Does this seem 
marvellous to you, does this seem unjust, for this 
do you blame God? Did Socrates, then, have no 
compensation for this? In what did the essence 
of the good consist for him? To whom shal] we 
listen, to you or to Socrates himself? And what 
does he say? “Anytus and Meletus can kill me, 
but they cannot hurt me.”? And again, “If so it 
is pleasing to God, so let it be.’3 But do you 
prove that one who holds inferior judgements pre- 
vails over the man who is superior in point of 
judgements. You will not be able to prove this; 
no, nor even come near proving it. For this is a 
law of nature and of God: “ Let the better always 
prevail over the worse.”” Prevail in what? In that 
in which it is better. One body is stronger than 
another body; several persons are stronger than 
one; the thief is stronger than the man who is not 
a thief. That is why I lost my lamp,‘ because in 
the matter of keeping awake the thief was better 
than I was. However, he bought a lamp for a very 


3 Plato, Crito, 43 pv. 
* See I. 18, 15. 
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onparvopévou axover odTe TO Aeyouev@p Tapa- 
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1 Epictetus seems to stop and address himself somewhat 
abruptly, but the connection of this and the next sentence is 
not entirely clear. Schweightiuser thought that they were 
addressed to some one cf his pupils. 
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high price; for a lamp he became a thief, for a 
lamp he became faithless, for a lamp he became 
beast-like. This seemed to him to be profitable! 
Very well; but now someone has taken hold of 
me by my cloak and pulls me into the market-place, 
and then others shout at me, “ Philosopher, what 
good have your judgements done you? See, you 
are being dragged off to prison; see, you are going 
to have your head cut off.’ And what kind of 
Introduction to Philosophy could I have studied, which 
would prevent me from being dragged off, ifa man who 
-is stronger than I am should take hold of my cloak ? 
Or would prevent me from being thrown into the 
prison, if ten men should hustle me and throw 
me unto it? Have I, then, learned nothing else? 
I have learned tosee that everything which happens, 
if it be outside the realm of my moral purpose, is 
nothing to me.—Have you, then, derived no benefit 
from this principle for the present case?! “Why, 
then, do you seek your benefit in something other 
than that in which you have learned that it is?— 
Well, as I sit in the prison I say, “The fellow who 
shouts this at me neither understands what is meant, 
nor follows what is said, nor has he taken any pains 
at all to know what philosophers say, or what they 
do. Don’t mindhim.” ‘‘ But come out of the prison 
again.” If you have no further need of me in the 
prison, I shall come out; if you ever need me there 
again, I shall go back in. For how long? For so 
long as reason chooses that I remain with my paltry 
body; but when reason does not so choose, take it 
and good health to you! Only let me not give up 
my life irrationally, only let me not give up my life 
faintheartedly, or from some casual pretext. For 
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Karpos Tob amrodeiEar, el merrardevpeda. véos 
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Tis evrAUTOV? avT@ mporeivn, Aéyer * ‘ wGddov pot 
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1 Wolf after Schegk: déan: 8. 2 Reiske: etAoyor S. 
§ Meibom: obx dor’ S. 


1 Equivalent to our greeting, ‘‘ Merry Christmas!” In 
what follows it would appear that the clapping of hands 
upon this occasion was a kind of salutation, somewhat like 
the kiss at Easter among Greek Orthodox ‘Christians. 
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again, God does not so desire; for He has need of 
such a universe, and of such men who go to and 
fro upon earth. But if He gives the signal to 
retreat, as He did to Socrates, I must obey Him 
who gives the signal, as I would a general. 

What then? Must I say these things to the 
multitude? For what purpose? Is it not sufficient 
for a man himself to believe them? For example, 
when the children come up to us and clap their 
hands and say, “To-day is the good Saturnalia,” 1 
do we say to them, “ All this is not good’’? Not 
at all; but we too clap our hands to them. And 
do you too, therefore, when you are unable to make 
a man change his opinion, realize that he is a child 
and clap your hands to him; but if you do not want 
to do this, you have merely to hold your peace. 

All this a man ought to remember, and when he 
is summoned to meet some such difficulty, he ought 
to know that the time has come to show whether 
we are educated. For a young man leaving school 
and facing a difficulty is like one who has practised 
the analysis of syllogisms, and if someone propounds 
him one that is easy to solve, he says, “ Nay, rather 
propound me one that is cunningly i involved, so that 
I may get exercise from it.” Also the athletes are 
displeased with the youths of light weight: ‘He 
cannot lift me,” saysone. ‘“ Yonder is a sturdy young 
man.”’ Ohno; but when the crisis calls,2 he has to 
weep and say, “I wanted to keep on learning.” 
Learning what? If you do not learn these things 
so as to be able to manifest them in action, what did 

? That is, when, instead of an exercise for practice, he 


has to meet an actual contestant, or a practical difficulty 
in life. 
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1 Supplied by Schenkl. 





1 Objecting, that is, toa hypothetical syllogism of a par- 
ticular kind and proposing another, more to his own liking. 
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you learn them for? I fancy that someone among 
these who are sitting here jis in travail within his 
own soul:and is saying, “ Alas, that such a difficulty 
does not come to me now as that which has come 
to this fellow! Alas, that now I must be worn 
out sitting in a corner, when I might be crowned 
at Olympia! When will someone bring me word 
of such a contest?” You ought all to be thus 
minded. But among the gladiators of Caesar there 
are some who complain because no one brings them 
out, or matches them with an antagonist, and they 
pray God and go to their managers, begging to fight 
in single combat; and yet will no one of you display 
a like spirit? I wanted to sail to Rome for this very 
purpose and to see what my athlete is doing, what 
practice he is following in his task. “I ‘do not 
want,” says he, ‘this kind of a task.” What, is it 
in your power to take any task you want? You 
have been given such a body, such parents, such 
brothers, such a country, such a position in it; and 
then do you come to me and say, “‘ Change the task 
for me”? What, do you not possess resources to 
enable you to utilize that which has been given? You 
ought to say, “It is yours to set the task, mine to 
practise it well.” No, but you do say, “ Do not propose 
to me such-and-such a hypothetical syllogism, but 
rather such-and-such a one;! do not urge upon me 
such-and-such a conclusion, but rather such-and-such 
a one.” A time will soon come when the tragic 
actors will think that their masks and buskins and 
the long robe are themselves. Man, all these things 
you have as a subject-matter and a task. Say some- 
thing, so that we may know whether you are a 
tragic actor or a buffoon; for both of these have 
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1 The toga with a broad stripe of red which was worn 
by men of senatorial rank. 
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everything but their linesin common. Therefore, if 
one should take away from him both his buskins and 
hts mask, and bring him on the stage as a mere 
shade of an actor, is the tragic actor lost, or does 
he abide? If he has a voice, he abides. 

And so it is in actual life. ‘Take a governor- 
ship.” I take it and having done so I show how 
an educated man comports himself. “ Lay aside 
the laticlave,! and having put on rags come for- 
ward in a character to correspond.” What then? 
Has it not been given me to display a fine voice. 
“In what réle, then, do you mount the stage now?” 
As a witness summoned by God. God says, “ Go 
you and bear witness for Me; for you are worthy 
to be produced by me as a witness. Is any of those 
things which lie outside the range of the moral 
purpose either good. or evil?) Do I injure any man? 
Have | put each man’s advantage under the control 
of any but himself?” What kind of witness do 
you bear for God? ‘1 am in sore straits, O Lord, 
and in misfortune ; no one regards me, no one gives 
me anything, all blame me and speak ill of me.” 
Is this the witness that you are going to bear, and 
is this the way in which youare going to disgrace the 
summons which He gave you, in that He bestowed 
this honour upon you and deemed you worthy to be 
brought forward in order to bear testimony so im- 
portant ? 

But the one who has authority over you declares, 
“JT pronounce you impious and profane.” What has 
happened to you? “I have been pronounced im- 
pious and profane.’ Nothing else? “ Nothing.” But 
if he had passed judgement upon some hypothetical 
syllogism and had made a declaration, “I judge 
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1 The lowest string had, however, the highest note in 
pitch, and vice versa. 
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the statement, ‘If it is day, there is light,’ to be 
false,’ what has happened to the hypothetical 
syllogism? Who is being judged in this case, who 
has been condemned? The hypothetical syllogism, 
or the man who has been deceived in his judgement 
about it?) Who in the world, then, is this man who 
has authority to make any declaration about you? 
Does he know what piety or impiety is? Has he 
pondered the matter? Has he learned it? Where? 
Under whose instruction? And yet a musician pays 
no attention to him, if he declares that the lowest 
string is the highest, nor does a geometrician, if the 
man decides that the lines extending from the 
centre to the circumference of a circle are not 
equal; but shall the truly educated man pay 
attention to an uninstructed person when he passes 
judgement on what is holy and unholy, and on 
what is just and unjust? 

How great is the injustice committed by the 
educated in so doing! Is this, then, what you 
have learned here? Will you not leave to others, 
mannikins incapable of taking pains, the petty 
quibbles about these things, so that they may sit in 
a corner and gather in their petty fees, or grumble 
because nobody gives them anything, and will you 
not yourself come forward and make use of what 
you have learned? For what is’ lacking now is 
not quibbles; nay, the books of tlie Stoics are full 
of quibbles. What, then, is the thing lacking 
now? The man to make use of them, the man 
to bear witness to the arguments by his acts. 
This is the character I would have you assume, that 
we may no longer use old examples in the school, 
but may have some example from our own time 
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1 The runaway slave, always apprehensive that his master 
may suddenly appear, is nervous and distraught, giving only 
half his mind to the spectacle before him. 

7 One who sang to his own accompaniment upon the 
cithara or harp. 
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also. Whose part is it, then, to contemplate these 
matters? The part of him who devotes him- 
self to learning; for man is a kind of animal that 
loves contemplation. But it is disgraceful to con- 
template these things like runaway slaves ;! nay, sit 
rather free from distractions and listen, now to 
tragic actor and now to the citharoede,? and not 
as those runaways do. For at the very moment 
when one of them is paying attention and praising 
the tragic actor, he takes a glance around, and then 
if someone mentions the word “ master,” they are 
instantly all in a flutter and upset. It is disgraceful 
for men who are philosophers to contemplate the 
works of nature in this spirit. For what is a 
‘‘master’’? One man is not master of another man, 
but death and life and pleasure and hardship are his 
masters. So bring Caesar to me, if he be without 
these things, and you shall see how steadfast I am. 
But when he comes ith them, thundering and lighten- 
ing, and I am afraid of them, what else have I done 
but recognized my master, like the runaway slave? 
But so long as I have, as it were, only a respite 
from these threats, I too am acting like a runaway 
slave who is a spectator in a theatre; I bathe, I 
drink, I sing, but 1 do it all in fear and misery. 
But if I emancipate myself from my masters, that is, 
from those things which render masters terrifying, 
what further trouble do I have, what master any 
more? 

What then? Must I proclaim this to all men? 
No, but I must treat with consideration those who 
are not philosophers by profession, and say, ‘' This 
man advises for me that which he thinks good in 
his own case ; therefore I excuse him.” For Socrates 
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\ \ \ \ ’ yo3 ’ 7 
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1 74 ampoaipera supplied by Upton from his ‘‘ codex.” 





1 Slightly modified from Plato, Phaedo, 116d. 
2 Slightly moditied from Plato, Phaedo, 117. 
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excused the jailor who wept for him when he 
was about to drink the poison, and said, “ How 
generously he has wept for us!”! Does he, then, 
say to the jailor, “ This is why we sent the women 
away’??? No, but he makes this latter remark to 
his intimate friends, to those who were fit to hear 
it; but the jailor he treats with consideration like 
a child, 


CHAPTER XXX 
What aid ought we to have ready at hand in difficulties ? 


When you come into the presence of some pro- 
minent man, remember that Another? looks from 
above on what is taking place, and that you must 
please Him rather than this man, He, then, who 
is above asks of you, “In your school what did yon 
call exile and imprisonment and bonds and death and 
disrepute?” “I called them ‘ things indifferent.’ ” 
“What, then, do you call them now? Have 
they changed at all?” “No.” “Have you, then, 
changed?’” “No.” “Tell me, then, what things 
are ‘indifferent.’ "’ “ Those that are independent of 
the moral purpose.” ‘‘Tell me also what follows.” 
“Things independent of the moral purpose are 
nothing to me.” “Tell me also what you thought 
were ‘the good things.’’’ “ A proper moral purpose 
and a proper use of external impressions,” ‘“ And 
what was the ‘end’?” “To follow Thee.” “Do 
you say all that even now?” “TI say the same 
things even now.” Then enter in, full of con- 
fidence and mindful of all this, and you shall see 


2 That is, God. Compare note on I. 25, 13. 
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what it means to be a young man who has studied 
what he ought, when he is in the presence of men 
who have not studied. As for me, by the gods, I 
fancy that you will feel somewhat like this: “ Why 
do we make such great and elaborate preparations 
to meet what amounts to nothing? Was this what 
authority amounted to? Was this what the vesti- 
bule, the chamberlains, the armed guards amounted 
to? Was it for all this that I listened to those long 
discourses? Why, all this never amounted to any- 
thing, but I was preparing for it as though it were 
something great,” 
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1 Upton: A‘yor 8. 
2 Supplied by Schweighiuser. 
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Chapters of the Second Book 


That confidence does not conflict with caution. 

On tranquillity. 

Tothose who recommend persons to the philosophers. 

To the man who had once been caught in adultery. 

How are magnanimity and carefulness compatible? 

Of indifference in things. 

How should one employ divination? 

What is the trne nature of the good? 

That although we are unable to fulfil the profession 
of a man we adopt that of a philosopher. 

How from the designation that he bears is it 
possible to discover a man’s duties? 

What is the beginning of philosophy? 

Upon the art of argumentation. 

Of anxiety. 

To Naso. 

To those who cling obstinately to the judgements 
which they have once formed. 

That we do not practise the application of our 
judgements about things good and evil. 

How ought we adjust our preconceptions to in- 
dividual instances ? 

How must we struggle against our external im- 
pressions ? 

To those who take up the teachings of the philoso- 
phers only to talk about them? 

Against Epicureans and Academics. 

Of inconsistency. 

Of friendship. 

Of the faculty of expression. 

To one of those whom he did not deem worthy. 

How is logic necessary ? 

What is the distinctive characteristic of error ! 
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1 7d deity Elter: ré5e. 1” S. 
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CHAPTER I 
That confidence does not conflict with caution 


Peruars the following contention of the philoso- 
phers appears paradoxical to some, but nevertheless 
let us to the best of our ability consider whether it is 
true that “ we ought to do everything both cautiously 
and confidently at the same time.’’ For caution 
seems to be in a way contrary to confidence, and 
contraries are by no means consistent. But that 
which appears to many to be paradoxical in the 
matter under discussion seems to me to involve 
something of this sort: If we demanded that a man 
should employ both caution and confidence in regard 
to the same things, then we would be justly charged 
with uniting qualities that are not to be united. 
But, as a matter of fact, what is there strange about 
the saying? For if the statements which have often 
been made and often proved are sound, namely that 
“the nature of the good as well as of the evil lies in 
a use of the impressions of the senses, but the things 
which lie outside the province of the moral purpose 
admit neither the nature of the evil, nor the nature 
of the good”; what is there paradoxical about the 
contention of the philosophers, if they say, ‘‘ Where 
the things that lie outside the province of the moral 
purpose are involved, there show confidence, but 
where the things that lie within the province of the 
moral purpose are involved, there show caution” ? 
For if the evil lies in an evil exercise of the moral 
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1 Upton from his ‘ codex”: ampoatperinois S. 





1 The beaters used to frighten deer into the nets by 
stretching a cord, with brightly coloured feathers on it, across 
the safe openings in the wood. Compare Vergil, Georgics, Til. 
372; of. Aen., XI. 750., “(In Scythia) men drive them (stags) 
not (into nets, as they do here) with the terrors of the 
crimson feather.” 
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purpose, it is only in regard to matters of this kind 
that it is right to employ caution ; but if the things 
which lie outside the province of the moral purpose 
and are not under our control are nothing to us, we 
ought to employ confidence in regard to them, And 
so we shall be at one and the same time both 
cautious and confident, yes, and, by Zeus, confident 
because of our caution. For because we are cautious 
about the things which are really evil, the result 
will be that we shall have confidence in regard to 
the things which are not of that nature. 

However, we act like deer: when the hinds are 
frightened by the feathers! and run away from them, 
where do they turn, and to what do they fly for 
refuge as a safe retreat? Why, to the nets; and so 
they perish because they have confused the objects 
of fear with the objects of confidence. So it is 
with us also; where do we show fear? About 
the things which lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose. Again, in what do we behave with 
confidence as if there were no danger? In the 
things which lie within the province of the moral 
purpose. To be deceived, or to act impetuously, or 
to do something shameless, or with base passion to 
desire something, makes no difference to us, if only 
in the matters which lie outside the province of the 
will we succeed in our aim. But where death, or 
exile, or hardship, or ignominy faces us, there we show 
the spirit of running away, there we show violent 
agitation. Therefore, as might be expected of those 
men who err in matters of the greatest concern, we 
transform our natural confidence into boldness, 
desperateness, recklessness, shamelessness, while our 
natural caution and self-respect we transform into 
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1 Kronenberg: agedes S, 


t From an unknown tragic poet (Nauck, Fragm. Trag. 
Adesp., 88); included also among the Monostichs of 
Menander, 504. ‘ 

2 Plato, Phaedo 77E; compare Crito 46c. Epictetus seems 
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cowardice and abjectness, full of fears and perturba- 
tions; For if a man should transfer his caution to 
the sphere of the moral purpose and the deeds of 
the moral purpose, then along with the desire to 
be cautious he will also at once have under his 
control the will to avoid; whereas, if he should 
transfer his caution to those matters which are not 
under our control and lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose, inasmuch as he is applying his will 
to avoid towards those things which are under the 
control of others, he will necessarily be subject to 
fear, instability, and perturbation. For it is not 
death or hardship that is a fearful thing, but the fear 
of hardship or death. That is why we praise the 
man who said 


Not death is dreadful, but a shameful death.1 


Our confidence ought, therefore, to be turned 
toward death, and our caution toward the fear ot 
death; whereas we do just the opposite—in the face 
of death we turn to flight, but about the formation 
of a judgement on death we show carelessness, 
disregard, and unconcern. But Socrates did well to 
call all such things ‘‘ bugbears.”’2 For just as masks 
appear fearful and terrible to children because of 
inexperience, in some such manner we also are 
affected by events, and this for the same reason that 
children are affected by bugbears. For what is a 
child? Ignorance. What is a child? Want of 
instruction. For where a child has knowledge, he 
is no worse than we are. What is death? A 
bugbear. Turn it about and learn what it is; see, 


to use popuoAdxerov and uoprodunela in the unusual sense of a 
terrifying form of mask. 
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1 A favourite idea of the Stoics (Zeno in Diog. Laert. VII. 
137; Marens Aurelius V. 13 and 32; X. 7, 2; XE. 2). 
Briefly expressed, it is a theory of “‘ cyclical regeneration ” 
(Mare. Aur. XI. 2), ie, that all things repeat themselves 
in periodic cycles. Cf. Norden, Geburt des Kindes (1924), 31. 

2 “Freedom” in the days of the older Greek philosophers 
connoted primarily the exercise of political rights, but in 
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it does not bite. The paltry body must be 
separated from the bit of spirit, either now or later, 
just as it existed apart from it before. Why are you 
grieved, then, if it be separated now? For if it be 
not separated now, it will be later. Why? So that 
the revolution of the universe may be accomplished ; ? 
for it has need of the things that are now coming into 
being, and the things that shall be, and the things 
that have been accomplished. Whatishardship? <A 
bugbear. Turn it about and learn what it is. The 
poor flesh is subjected to rough treatment, and then 
again to smooth. If you do not find this profitable, 
the door stands open; if you do find it profitable, 
bear it. For the door must be standing open for 
every emergency, and then we have no trouble. 
What, then, is the fruit of these doctrines? 
Precisely that which must needs be both the fairest 
and the most becoming for those who are being 
truly educated—tranquillity, fearlessness, freedom. 
For on these matters we should not trust the 
multitude, who say, “Only the free can be 
educated,” but rather the philosophers, who say, 
“Only the educated are free.”"—How is that?— 
Thus: At this time? is freedom anything but the 
right to live as we wish? Nothing else.”” Tell 
me, then, O men, do you wish to live in error? 
«We do not.” Well, no one who lives in error is 
free. Do you wish to live in fear, in sorrow, in 
turmoil? “By no means.” Well then, n0 man who 


the time of Epictetus, under the Roman rule, it meant 
nothing more than the privilege to live the kind of life that 
one pleased under the authority of the Imperial government. 
There is a play also on the double meaning of free, é.e., in a 
social and in a moral sense. 
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tadra Mpoxerpa éxere, mpos tiva det TePappyxévat 
rai mpos Tira evrraBas Siaxeio Bat, ott mpos 7a 
dmpoatpera Gappev, evraBeio@at Ta mTpoatpericd.” 
— ADD’ ovK avéyvov cot oud éyvas ti TOLD ;— 

"Ev tive; év rAeFedioes. Eye cov Ta Aekeisua 
dei€ov, Tas éxeus mpos dpekw Kal Exxdsow, et pi) 





1 Part of the ceremony of manumission in Roman law. 
The tax of ‘‘five per cent.” mentioned just below is the fee 
that had to be paid to the State. 

®? The words of a pupil who has read and correctly 
interpreted some passage set him, or has read aloud to 
Epictetus some essay of his own composition. 
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is in fear, or sorrow, or turmoil, is free, but whoever 
is rid of sorrows and fears and turmoils, this man is 
by the self-same course rid also of slavery. How, 
then, shall we any longer trust you, O dearest 
lawgivers? Do we allow none but the free to get 
an education? For the philosophers say, ‘We do 
not allow any but the educated to be free’’; that is, 
God does not allow it.—When, therefore, in the 
presence of the praetor a man turns his own slave 
about, has he done nothing?4—He has done 
something.— What ?—He has turned his slave about 
in the presence of the praetor.—Nothing more ?— 
Yes, he is bound to pay a tax of five per cent. of the 
slave’s value.—What then? Has not the man to 
whom this has been done become free?—He has no 
more become: free than he has acquired peace of 
mind. You, for example, who are able to turn 
others about, have you no master? Have you not 
as your master money, or a mistress, or a boy 
favourite, or the tyrant, or some friend of the tyrant ? 
_If not, why do you tremble when you goto face some 
circumstance involving those things ? 

That is why I say over and over again, “ Practise 
these things and have them ready at hand, that is, 
the knowledge of what you ought to face with 
confidence, and what you ought to face with 
caution—that you ought to face with confidence 
that which is outside the province of the moral 
purpose, with caution that which is within the 
province of the moral purpose.”—But have I not 
read to you, and do you not know what I am 
doing?2—What have you been engaged upen? 
Trifling phrases! Keep your trifling phrases! 
Show me rather how you stand in regard to desire 
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arrotuyydves av OéXels, ef uty) Tepurimrets ols ob 
Jéres. éxeiva d¢ ra meptddia, dv vodv Eyns, dpas 
Tov mote amraneiweis.—Ti odv; Lwxparys ovx 
éypadev ;—Kai tis tocatta; adda mes; éret 
wa édvvato exyew ael rov édéyyovta avrod Ta 
Sdypata 4 éreyyOnodpevov év TH pépet, avTos 
éavtov Hreyxev Kal é&yjtalev Kat del piav yé Twa 


33 mpdrn éyouvatev ypnotiKds. tadra ypade 


pirocopos: NeFeldea SE nai 678 bs,” “jv & eyo,” } 
arrows adinet, Tots dvarcOnros 4} Tois waxapiots, 
Tols oyoAny dyovow bd atapaklas } Tois pndev 
tov Ens tronoyiCopevors bud pwpiav. 


34 Kat viv xapod xadodvtos éxeiva Sei£eus an- 


eGov cai avayrva Lé yon 3 * tdov 
yvoon Kal éumeprepeton ; “idod, 


35 was Staddyous cuvTiOnu.” py, avOpwme, AAN 


éxeiva paraAov ‘idod, THs Gpeyouevos OUK aTrO- 
Tvyxdve. idod, mas éxxrdiveov ob wepiTinto. 
pepe Odvarov Kal yroon dépe movous, pépe 
decpwrypiov, pépe adokiav, dépe xatadixgny.” 


36 abt» ériderEts véou éx cyors eAnAVOOTOS. Tar- 


ra & dara ages, unde pwviyy tis dxoven cou 
Tept avTay Tote pnd, dv ératvéon Tis ew avtois, 
al c La XQ XN .4 \ > é - 

avéxou, Sofov € pndels elvas cat etdévar pn dév. 


1 Kronenberg: 4 d5ds fy Ady** S (Ayo Se). 





1 A very strange passage, for it was generally believed 
that Socrates did not write. Still there seems to have been 
some doubt on the question (Diog. Laert. I. 16 makes the 
statement that he did not write as resting ‘‘on the 
authority of some”), and the style of writing which 
Epictetus here describes seems not to have been intended for 
publication, so that it may be possible that Socrates wrote 
copiously, but only as a philosophical exercise, and not for 
others to read. 
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and aversion, whether you do not fail to get what 
you wish, or do not fall into what you do not wish. 
As for those trifling periods of yours, if you are wise, 
you will take them away somewhere and blot them 
out.—What then? Did not Socrates write ?—Yes, 
who wrote as much as he?! But how? Since he 
could not have always at hand someone to test his 
judgemeuts, or to be tested by him in turn, he was 
in the habit of testing and examining himself, and 
was always in a practical way trying out some 
particular primary conception. That is what a 
philosopher writes; but trifling phrases, and ‘said 
he,” “said I’’* he leaves to others, to the stupid or 
the blessed, those who by virtue of their tranquillity 
live at leisure, or those who by virtue of their folly 
take no account of logical conclusions. 

And now, when the crisis calls, will you go off and 
make an exhibition of your compositions, and give 
a reading from them, and boast, “See, how I write 
dialogues’’? Do not so, man, but rather boast as 
follows : “See how in my desire I do not fail to get 
what I wish. See how in my aversions I do not 
fall into things that I would avoid. Bring on death 
and you shall know; bring on hardships, bring on 
imprisonment, bring on disrepute, bring on con- 
demnation.” This is the proper exhibition of a 
young man come from school. Leave other things 
to other people; neither let anyone ever hear a word 
from you about them, nor, if anyone praises you for 
them, do you tolerate it, but let yourself be ac- 
counted a no-body and a know-nothing. Show 


> Characteristic expressions in dialogue, an especially 
popular type of composition for philosophy which aspired to 
a refined literary form; compare the critical note. 
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Pd col ? x ‘2 lol ry ’ , 
Hovoy TovTO Ecidas faivov, mas prt amroTuyNS 
“a 
wore punte Tepiméons. GAOL edeTdTwcay 
Sixas, ddot mpoPdAjpaTa, Erot suAROYLC poOvS’ 
avd arobvycKkey, ov dedécbat, cd atpeSrovo Ga, 
av é£opilerOar. mavta tavta Oappovvtas, me- 
motOoTws TO KExANKOTL ae em alta, TO AEtov 
lol , Pa 
THS XK@pas TavTyns KexptedTt, ev  KaTtaTaxOels 
émdeifets, tiva Sivatas AoytKov wyepovixdv Tpos 
Tas ampoatpérous duvapers avtitakdpuevov. Kah 
LA \ , > na > f wo > = 
ovtws TO wapabdokov éxeivo ovxéte ob7 adtvaTov 
a ” # isa ¢ X > a 
havettar ote wapabotov, 6Tt dua pev evrael- 
ofat Sei Gua 86 Oappeiv, mpos pev Ta ampoaipera 
Oappeiv, év 5 Tois mpoatpertxois evra BetaOar. 


8’. Tlepi drapakias. 

"Opa cv 6 amiwv emt tiv Sixnv, Ti Oérets 
THphoat Kat mov Oérers dvucat. eb yap mpoat- 
peo Oérews THphoar Kata hvaw Eyovoav, Tacd 
go. adodarca, Tadd co. edtpdpera, wpaypa ovK 
éyets. Ta yap émt ool adteEovcta cal dices 
érevOepa Oérwv thphoar Kal TovTOLS apKoUpEVOS 
tivos érs értatpéedy ; Tis yap avTav KuUpios, Tis 
auTaé Suvatar aderéoOar; ei Oédrers aidijpav 
elvat xal meatos, Tis obK eager oe; ef OérXELS pH 
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that you know this only—how you may never either 
fail to get what you desire aor fall into what you 
avoid. Let others practise lawsuits, others problems, 
others syllogisms; do you practise how to die, how 
to be enchained, how to be racked, how to be exiled. 
Do all these things with confidence, with trust in Him 
who has called you to face them and deemed you 
worthy of this position, in which having once been 
placed you shall exhibit what can be achieved by a 
rational governing principle when arrayed against 
the forces that lie outside the province of the moral 
purpose. And thus the paradox of which we were 
speaking will no longer appear either impossible or 
paradoxical, namely, that at the same time we ought 
to be both cautious and confident, confident in regard 
to those things that lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose, and cautious in regard to those 
things that lie within the province of the moral 
purpose. 


CHAPTER II 
On tranquillity 


Constper, you who are going to court, what you 
wish to maintain and wherein you wish to succeed ; 
for if you wish to maintain freedom of moral purpose 
in its natural condition, all security is yours, every 
facility yours, you have no trouble. For if you are 
willing to keep guard over those things which are 
under your direct authority and by nature free, and 
if you are satisfied with them, what else do you care 
about? For whois master ofthem, who can take them 
away from you? Ifyou wish to be self-respecting 
and honourable, who is it that will not allow you? 
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xwrvecbat pnd avayxatecat, Tis ce avayKxdace: 
opéyecOar wv ov Soxet coi, tis exxrivery & py 
fatvetal cot; addAG Ti; mpd&er pév col Twa & 
Soxet poBepa eivar: iva 88 nal éexxrAlvwv abra 
maOns, Tas duvata Tothoat ; Stray odv émi col 
7 TO opéyes Dat cab exnAiver, tivos ére érri- 
orpédy 5 TOUTO oot Toot pov, TouTO Sujynars, 
TOUTO TigTis, TOUTO viKy, TOTO éemidoyos, TOTO 
evdoxipnacs. 

Ara toito o Lweparns wpds Tov Vrropopvy- 
oKovta, iva tapackevafntas mpos thy dixny, 
én “od Sox ody cot &rravtt TH Siw mpos TodTO 
mapackevated Oat ;”—“* Tlotav TapacKevyy ; ie 
“Terjonka,” $ aly, “To ér épot. — Tas 

jpnea,” pn p09 
ovv 3” “ Ovdev ovderor’ adtxov oT i8iq ore 
Snpoota émpaka.” et be Gédees kat Ta éx7os 
THpHo al, TO owpaTLov Kal 7d ovaidiov Kal TO afva- 
BaTiOv, Aéyw cou dn avTéGev wapacKevatov Thy 
duvatny wapacKeuny maicay Kal Aovroyv oxéw TOU 
Kal Thy pve Tov Sixactov wal Tov dyridixov. ei 
yovatay dxpaoba. def, yovatwoy avai e rhab- 
gal, KAadoov et oipa@Eat, olpwkov. Stav yap 
trols Ta oa Tots exTos, SovxAeve TO ROLTOV kat 
py avrion & kal moté ey Oére Sovreverv, more 
bé a) dene, aan amas wal é& ans THS Stavoias 
4) radta i éxeivas 7 édevbepos 4 SovdAos, 7 meat 
Sevpévos 4 amaisevtos,  yevvaios addexTpu@y 4 


dyevys, 4 trropeve TUTTOpEVOS, eX pLS Av aTo- 





1 A somewhat free version of what Xenophon records in 
his Apology, 2f. 
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If you wish not to be hindered nor compelled, what 
man will compel you to desire what does not seem 
to you to be desirable, to avoid what you do not feel 
should be avoided? Well, what then? The judge 
will do some things to you which are thought to be 
terrifying ; but how can he make you try to avoid 
what you suffer? When, therefore, desire and 
aversion are under your own control, what more do 
you care for? This is your introduction, this the 
setting forth of your case, this your proof, this your 
victory, this your peroration, this your approbation. 

That is why Socrates, in reply to the man who 
was reminding him to make preparation for his trial, 
said, “ Do you not feel, then, that with my whole 
life I am making preparation for this ?”’—* What 
kind of preparation ?’”’—“ I have maintained,” says 
he, “that which is under my control.”—“ How 
then?”’—‘“ 1 have never done anything that was 
wrong either in my private or in my public life.’"2 
But if you wish to maintain also what is external, 
your paltry body and your petty estate and your 
small reputation, I have this to say to you: Begin 
this very moment to make all possible preparation, 
and furthermore study the character of your judge 
and your antagonist. If you must clasp men’s 
knees, clasp them; if you must wail, then wail; 
if you must groan, then groan. For when you sub- 
ject what is your own to externals, then from 
henceforth be a slave, and stop letting yourself be 
drawn this way and that, at one moment wishing 
to be a slave, at another not, but be either this or 
that simply and with all your mind, either a free 
man or a slave, either educated or uneducated, 
either a spirited fighting cock or a spiritless one, 
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Bavys, 4 amaryopeug ov evO vs. fo) grou yévouTo 
mrayyas TONAS daBeiv xal Dotepov amaryoped- 
cat. & & aisxpa TavTa, air obev On died “ rob 
hua xaxav kat dyad ; ob cal drjOea. Srrov 
arnOera Kat ou 1 vats, excel TO eves: d7rov » 
arndeva, éxei 70 Bapy anéov, Srrou n puoi.” 

"Exe toe doxeis, 6 ore Ta éxtTos THpHoae Gédwy 
Lwxpatns mapedOav ay éreye “eye & “Avutos 
4 qe > a x , , 
kat Médntos amoxteivar péev dvvavtat, Brava 

Shes : 

3 0b”; ottw pwpos jv, wa ph ibn Ott adtn A 
e 5.3 nm = 
0005 évradOa od héper, GAN GAAY; TL ovV éoTLD, 
btt ovx exer Adyou Kal mpocepediferv? ; ws oO 
éuos ‘Hpaxrecros epi aypidiov mpaypatioy 
éyov év “Pddm xai amodeiEas trois Stxactais ote 
i v4 > x. ee | ‘ ¥ 4 oe 
Sixata Neyer EAOwv emt Tov éwiroyou epn S74 
oD ? LA 8 La ig lel ee f I 

ANN OVTE O€NTOMAL UBOY OUT emtaTpepopat, TL 
pérreTe xpivew: dpets TE paddOv of xpivopevol 
éote Hj eyo.” wal obTws KaTéo TpeYe 70 Tpaypa- 
TLOv. Tis xpeta. ; poovov py déou, ita) mpoor Bet 
8 dru “Kai ov déopau,” et pn) TL Kalpos éotey 
émitndes épeGicat tors Stxactas ws Dwxparer. 
Kai ov et Towodtoy émitoyor TrapacKevaty, ri 
avaBaives, Ti Vmaxoves; ef yap ctaupwOhvat 

' Schegk: od S. 
2 Bentley: wpocepedl(e 8. 





1 These last three sentences make no satisfactory sense in 
themselves, and none of the numerous emendations which 
have been offered seem convincing, while at the same time 
they interrupt the course of the argument where they stand. 
It would appear, as Schenk] suggests, that they constitute 
a seriously mutilated section of the preceding chapter 
(possibly from the very end), which by some accident has 
become imbedded in an alien context. 
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either endure to be beaten until you die, or give in 
at once. Far be it from you to receive many blows 
and yet at the last give in! But if that is dis- 
graceful, begin this very moment to decide the 
question, “ Where is the nature of good and evil 
to be found? Where truth also is. Where truth 
and where nature are, there is caution; where truth 
is, there is confidence, where nature is.” ! 

Why, do you think that if Socrates had wished 
to maintain his external possessions he would have 
come forward and said, “ Anytus and Meletus are 
able indeed to kill me, but they cannot harm me” ? 
Was he so foolish as not to see that this course does 
not lead to that goal, but elsewhere? Why is it 
unreasonable, then, to add also a word of provoca- 
tion? Just as my friend Heracleitus, who had an 
unimportant lawsuit about a small piece of land in 
Rhodes; after he had pointed out the justice of his 
claim he went on to the peroration in which he said, 
* But neither will I entreat you, nor do I care what 
your decision is going to be, and it is you who are 
on trial rather than I.” And so he ruined his case. 
What is the use of acting like that? Merely make 
no entreaties, but do not add the words “ Yes, and 
I make no entreaties,’ unless the right time has 
come for you, as it did for Socrates, deliberately to 
provoke your judges. If you, for your part, are 
preparing a peroration of that sort, why do you 
mount the platform at all, why answer the summons ? 2 
For if you wish to be crucified, wait and the cross 


* That is, it is a sheer waste of effort to speak in so 
provocative a manner as to invite condemnation. If that is 
what you wish, simply do nothing at all and you will gain 
your end. 
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Oédets, exdeFar cal get 6 oraupos* él e bra- 
xoboat Aorvyos aipet kal WeicaL TO Ye Tap’ avrov, 
Ta €£RS TOUT@ TownTéov Thpobyte péevrot Ta isa. 
21.0 Tavty xal yedolov éot. TO réyenv § ‘ baroOov pot.” 
th oon vmobdpat ; > adda “ woinaov pov Tip oia- 
votay 6 TL av dmoBaivy impos TobTo appocac Gar.” 
22 émel éxeivo YE dpovav éori oloy el aypappatos 
A€yor “etmé pot wi ypaye, étay Hot poBrnO7 
23 TL évopa.” ay yap eitw bru Aiov, celta mapeO av 
éxeivos ave mpoBary BY 70 Aiavos dvopa, 
24 ara 7d O€ewvos, Ti yevnta ; vi ypay ; > aN el 
pev mepedeTn Kas ypagery, exees cal Tapacxeud- 
aacbat ™ pos wavTa Ta Umaryopevopeva ei bé 
py, TL coe éym viv brodapat; av yap ado Tt 
Urayopeun Ta Tpdypata, TL épeis Ti Tpakas 5 
25 TovTou obv ToD xaborexod pepvngo wal droOnens 
ovK dtropicers. éay 6&8 mpos ta &€o XaoKys, 
avaykn aé€ advo kal Kaeo xudieo Bau m pos TO 
26 Bovhnpa TOU xuplov. tis & éort kuptos 5 3 0 TOY 
bro god Tivos atovdalouévwy 4 éxxdivopéevor 
éxwv é£ovclav. 


ry. IIpés rovs cvviordvtas tivads trois 
irocogots 


1 = Kaadds o Atoyévns pos Tov dEcobyra, yeap- 
pata map avrou haBetv ovaeTaTiKe, ‘OTe pev 
avOpwros,” dyaiv, “el, cal ibwy yvooerar et & 


1 Upton from his “codex” wapackevdaa S. 
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will come; but if reason decides that you should 
answer the summons and do your best to have what 
you say carry conviction, you must act in accordance 
therewith, but always maintaining what is your own 
proper character. 

Looked at in this way it is also absurd to say, 
* Advise me.” What advice am I to give you? 
Nay, say rather, “Enable my mind to adapt itself 
to whatever comes.”’ Since the other expression is 
just as if an illiterate should say, “‘ Tell me what to 
write when some name is set me to write.” For if 
I say, “Write Dio,’ and then his teacher comes 
along and sets him not the name “ Dio,’ but 
“Theo,” what will happen? What will he write? 
But if you have practised writing, you are able also 
to prepare yourself for everything that is dictated 
to you ; if you have not practised, what advice can 
I now offer you? For if circumstances dictate some- 
thing different, what will you say or what will you 
do? Bear in mind, therefore, this general principle 
and you will not be at a loss for a suggestion. But 
if you gape open-mouthed at externals, you must 
needs be tossed up and down according to the will 
of your master. And who is your master? He 
who has authority over any of the things upon 
which you set your heart or which you wish to 
avoid. 


CHAPTER III 


To those wha recommend persons to the philosophers 


Tuat is an excellent answer of Diogenes to the 
man who asked for a letter of recommendation from 
him: “That you are a man,” he says, “he will 
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ayabos 4 Kaxos, ef pev Eurerpds éote Siayravat 
Tous dyabous Kal xaxovs, yvooerat, et 8 dretpos, 
ove dv pwupideis ypdyrw adta.” dpotov yap 
@oTep eb Opaypy ovotabival tit nkiov, wa 
Soxipacd}. ef apyupoyvopovixds eat, od cav- 
Thy avoTnoes. der ovv ToLodTOV TL ExeLv Huas 
Kat év T® Bi olov én’ dpyupiou, iv’ eitrety divew- 
pat kaatrep 0 apyupoyvapwv déyer “ hépe Ay 
Oérets Spaypiy nai S:ayvocopa:.” ard’ éml 
ovrhoyopnov “hépe bv Oéders Kal Scaxpiwa cot 
Tov avadvutixoyv Te Kai py.” Sia tL; oda yap 
dvanvew ovrAdoyiomovs exo thy Sbvapiy, fy 
exe bet Tov émiyvwotiKoy TOY Epi TUAXO- 
ytapovs Katopbovvtav. él 8é Tod Biov Ti Told ; 
pov pev Néyw ayabdy, vov 6& Kaxov. TL TO alttov ; 
70 évaytiov } éml Tay cuAAoyiopar, auadia Kai 
anetpia. 


&. Ilpds rév emi posyeia rote xateudnppévoy 


Aéyovros avrod 611 ‘O avOpwmos mpos twictuv 
yéyovev xal TovUTO 6 avaTpénwY dvaTpémet TO 
i8:ov Tod avOpwrov, érevarOév Tis T@V SoKotr- 
Tov dirodoywr, ds KaTeiAnTTS Tote potyos €v 





1 This is Wolf’s interpretation of the rare word dvadutixés, 
i,e., as referring to a syllogism. But Upton, Schweighauser, 
and others take it in the sense of ‘‘a person who is capable of 
analyzing syllogisms.’” The former interpretation fits the 
preceding sentence better, the latter the following sentence. 
As in § 3 the assayer of silver and the assayer of character 
are blended, so here apparently the transition from the 
syllogism to those who handle it is made somewhat abruptly. 
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know at a glance; but whether you are a good or 
a bad man he will discover if he has the skill to 
distinguish between good and bad, and if he is with- 
out that skill he will not discover the facts, even 
though I write him thousands of times.” For it is 
just as though a drachma asked to be recommended 
to someone, in order to be tested. If the man in 
question is an assayer of silver, you will recommend 
yourself. We ought, therefore, to have also in 
everyday life the sort of thing that we have in the 
case of silver, so that I may be able to say, as the 
assayer of silver says, “ Bring me any drachma you 
please, and I will appraise it.” Now in the case of 
syllogisms I say, “ Bring me any you please and I 
will distinguish for you between the one that is 
capable of analysis and the one that is not.” How 
so? Because, I know how to analyze svllogisms 
myself; I have the faculty which the man must have 
who is going to appraise those who handle syllogisms 
properly. But in everyday life what do I dof 
Sometimes I call a thing good, and sometimes bad. 
What is the reason? The opposite of what was true 
in the case of syllogisms, namely, ignorance and 
inexperience. 


CHAPTER IV 


To the man who had once been caught in adultery 


As Epictetus was remarking that man is born to 
fidelity, and that the man who overthrows this is 
overthrowing the characteristic quality of man, there 
entered one who had the reputation of being a 
scholar, and who had once been caught in the city 
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5 avnpeito: et S avOpwmos adv ovdepiav Xepay 
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“ ovdeis pou emia Tpéperau, av pwrou ptroro- 
you”; xaxos yap et kal a PNTTOS. oloy éb oi 
ophxes! nyavderouv, 6tt ovdels avtTav émictpEée- 
detat, GrAda devyovar mayres nay Tis Svvqtat, 

7 THES katéBarev. ov KévTpov eyeus TovobTov, 
@ote by ap mArENS ets mpaypara cal aduvas 
euBarrew. ti ce GédXets Toujowpev ; ovK Exess 
Tov TeO7s. 

8 Ti ody; ove eicly ai yuvaixes xotval dice ; 
Kaya rNéyw. Kal yap TA yolpidioy KoLvoy TeV 


1 Upton: oxdanxes S. 





1 A not uncommon social theory in antiquity, to which the 
Stoics also subscribed (Diog. Laert. VII. 33 and 131); but 
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in the act of adultery. But, goes on Epictetus, 
if we abandon this fidelity to which we are by 
nature born, and make designs against our neigh- 
bour’s wife, what are we doing? Why, what but 
ruining and destroying? Whom? The man of 
fidelity, of self-respect, of piety. Is that all? Are 
we not overthrowing also neighbourly feeling, 
friendship, the state? In what position are we 
placing ourselves? As what am I to treat you, 
fellow? As a neighbour, as a friend? Of what 
kind? As a citizen? What confidence am I to 
place in you? If you were a vessel so cracked that 
it was impossible to use you for anything, you would 
be cast forth upon the dunghills and even from 
there no one would pick you up; but if, although a 
man, you cannot fill a man’s place, what are we 
going to do with you? For, assuming that you can- 
not hold the place of a friend, can you hold that ofa 
slave? And who is going to trust you? Are you 
not willing, therefore, that you too should be cast 
forth upon some dunghill as a useless vessel, as a 
piece of dung? For all that will you say, “ Nobody 
cares for me,ascholar!”? No, for you are an evil man, 
and useless. It is just as if the wasps complained 
that nobody cares for them, but all run away from 
them, and, if anyone can, he strikes them and 
knocks them down. You have such a sting that you 
involve in trouble and pain whomever you strike. 
What do you want us to do with you? There is no 
place where you can be put. 

What then, you say; are not women by nature 
common property?! I agree, And the little pig is 
Epictetus accepts the doctrine only with such limitations as 


make it compatible with ardinary matrimonal institutions. 
Compare also frag. 15, where he recurs to the topic. 
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1 roy Upton: ameA@ay Schenkl. 





! The reference is probably to the Symposia by Plato and 
Xenophon. 

2 Possibly the Stoic philosopher of Tarsus (Plut. de Fil. 14), 
but more likely the rhetorician who commented upon a portion 
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the common property of the invited guests; but 
when portions have been assigned, if it so pleases 
you, approach and snatch up the portion of the guest 
who reclines at your side, steal it secretly, or slip in 
your hand and glut your greed, and if you cannot 
tear off a piece of the meat, get your fingers greasy 
and lick them. A fine companion you would make 
at a feast, and a dinner-guest worthy of Soerates!1 
Come now, is not the theatre the common property 
of the citizens? When, therefore, they are seated 
there, go, if it so pleases you, and throw someone of 
them out of his seat. In the same way women also 
are by nature common property. But when the law- 
giver, like a host at a banquet, has apportioned them, 
are you not willing like the rest to look for your own 
portion instead of filching away and glutting your 
greed upon that which is another's? ‘But Iam a 
scholar and understand Archedemus.”’? Very well 
then, understand Archedemus and be an adulterer 
and faithless and a wolf or an ape instead of a man; 
for what is there to prevent you? 


CHAPTER V 


How are magnanimity and carefulness compatible ? 


MaTeErRIALs are indifferent, but the use which we 
make of them is not a matter ofindifference. How, 
therefore, shall a man maintain steadfastness and 
peace of mind, and at the same time the careful 
spirit and that which is neither reckless nor 
negligent? If he imitates those who play at dice. 


of Aristotle’s Rhetoric (Quintilian, IJI. 6. 31 and 33), if these 
be really different persons, which is not entirely certain. 
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1 radtqv thy S$: ratty 8: thy deleted by Schenkl, 
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The counters are indifferent, the dice are indifferent ; 
how am I to know what is going to fall? But to 
make a careful and skilful use of what has fallen, 
that is now my task.! In like manner, therefore, 
the principal task in life is this: distinguish matters 
and weigh them one against another, and say to 
yourself, ‘‘Externals are not under my control ; 
moral] choice is under my contro]. Where am I to 
look for the good and the evil? Within me, in that 
which is my own.” But in that which is another’s 
never employ the words “good” or “evil,” or 
“benefit” or “injury,” or anything of the sort. 
What then? Are these externals to be used 
carelessly? Not at all. For this again is to the 
moral purpose an evil and thus unnatural to it. 
They must be used carefully, because their use is 
not a matter of indifference, and at the same time 
with steadfastness and peace of mind, because the 
material is indifferent. For in whatever really con- 
cerns us, there no man can either hinder or compel 
me. The attainment of those things in which I can 
be hindered or compelled is not under my control and 
is neither good nor bad, but the use which I make 
of them is either good or bad, and that is under my 
control. It is, indeed, difficult to unite and combine 
these two things—the carefulness of the man who is 
devoted to material things and the steadfastness 
of the man who disregards them, but it is not im- 
possible. Otherwise happiness were impossible. 
But we act very much as though we were on a 
voyage. What is possible for me? To select the 
helmsman, the sailors, the day, the moment. Then 


1 Cf. Menander in the Ade/phoe of Terence, 740 f.: 


Si illud quod maxume opus est iactu non cadit, 
Illnd quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrigas. 
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1 Koraes: dbvwpa 8. 

2 § 3: added by Upton after Wolf. 

3 Oldfather-Capps: aveBadres S: play éBares Sc: dvardBns 
Richards. 





1 A variety of ball-playing among the Greeks consisted in 
tossing the ball back and forth between partners or team- 
mates (often in response to a call, Plutarch, Alex. 39, 3), 
while their opponents tried to get the ball away (Galen, 
de Parvae Pilae Mxercttto, 2), somewhat as in the American 
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a storm comes down upon us. Very well, what 
further concern have 1? For my part has been 
fulfilled. The business belongs to someone else, 
that is, the helmsman. But, more than that, the 
ship goes down. What, then, have I todo? What 
I can; that is the only thing I do; I drown without” 
fear, neither shrieking nor crying out against God, 
but recognizing that ‘what is born must also perish. 
For I am not eternal, but a man; a part of the 
whole, as an hour is part of a day. I must come 
on as the hour and like an hour pass away. What 
difference, then, is it tome how I pass away, whether 
by drowning or by a fever? For by something of 
the sort I must needs pass away. 

This is what you will see skilful ball players doing 
also. None of them is concerned about the ball as 
being something good or bad, but about throwing 
and catching it. Accordingly, form has to do with 
that, skill with that, and speed, and grace; where 
I cannot catch the ball even if I spread out my 
cloak, the expert catches it if I throw. Yet if we 
catch or throw the ball in a flurry or in fear, what 
fun is there left, and how can a man be steady, or 
see what comes next in the game? But one player 
will say “ Throw!” another, “ Don’t throw!” and yet 
another, ‘‘Don’t throw it up!”1 That, indeed, 
would be a strife and not a game. 


games Keep-away and Basket-ball. An interesting series of 
calls used in the game is given by Antiphanes in Athenaeus, 
I. 15a, one of which, &w, ‘‘Up!”, may be the short form 
of the positive of the call given in the text here. On the 
ball-teams at Sparta see M. N. Tod, Annual of the British 
School at Athens, 1903-4, 63 ff. Possibly one might read 
ava8ddn, ‘Don’t wait!” or ‘Don’t stall!” which would fit 
the context admirably, although the use of BdéAAw in different 
senses within the same sentence would appear rather strange. 
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1 Elter: aprdoriov 7d Civ 8. 





1 A term originally used of any spiritual power, and in 
early Greek often of the greatest gods, but in classical and 
Hellenistic times coming generally to be restricted to spiritual 
essences of a lower rank. There is no adequate English word 
which can be used in translation. 

2 A free paraphrase of the argument in Plato’s Apology, 
26k ff., obviously from memory, for the questions were put 
by Socrates, not to Anytus, but to Meletus.—Socrates had 
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In that sense, then, Socrates knew how to play 
ball. Howso? He knew how to play in the law- 
court. “Tell me,” says he, “ Anytus, what do you 
mean when you say that I do not believe in God. 
In your opinion who are the daemones?1 Are they 
not either the offspring of the gods or a hybrid race, 
the offspring of men and gods?”” And when Anytus 
had agreed to that statement Socrates went on, 
“Who, then, do you think, can believe that mules 
exist, but not asses?” 2 In so speaking he was like 
a man playing ball. And at that place and time 
what was the ball that he was playing with? Im- 
prisonment, exile, drinking poison, being deprived 
of wife, leaving children orphans. These were the 
things with which he was playing, but none the 
less he played and handled the ball in good form. 
So ought we also to act, exhibiting the ball-player’s 
carefulness about the game, but the same indiffer- 
ence about the object played with, as being a mere 
ball. For a inan ought by all means to strive to 
show his skill in regard to some of the external 
materials, yet without making the material a part 
of himself, but merely lavishing his skill in regard 
to it, whatever it may be. So also the weaver does 
not make wool, but he lavishes his skill on whatever 
wool he receives. Another? gives you sustenance 
and property and can likewise take them away, yes, 
and your paltry body itself. Do you accordingly 
accept the material and work it up. Then if you 
come forth without having suffered any harm, the 
been charged with denying the existence of the gods, but at 
the same time introducing new daemones. If, however, 
daemones are merely offspring of gods, then it is impossible 


that both charges could be true of any sane man. 
3 That is, God. 
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1 That is, things which are natural for the part of a whole 
to endure, appear unnatural, if that same part regards itself 
as a separate and independent entity. 

2 That is, existing separate and per se. 
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others who meet you will congratulate you on your 
escape, but the man who knows how to observe 
such matters, if he sees that you have exhibited 
good form in this affair, will praise you and rejoice 
with you; but if he sees that you owe your escape 
to some dishonourable action, he will do the opposite. 
For where a man may rejoice with good reason, 
there others may rejoice with him. 

How, then, can it be said that some externals are 
natural, and others unnatural? It is just as if we 
were detached from them.!_ For I will assert of the 
foot as such that it is natural for it to be clean, but 
if you take it as a foot, and not asa thing detached,? 
it will be appropriate for it to step into mud and 
trample on thorns and sometimes to be cut off for 
the sake of the whole body; otherwise it will no 
longer be a foot. We ought to hold some such view 
also about ourselves. What are you? A man. 
Now if you regard yourself as a thing detached, it 
is natural for you to live to old age, to be rich, to 
enjoy health. But if you regard yourself as a man 
and as a part of some whole, on account of that 
whole it is fitting for you now to be sick, and now 
to make a voyage and run risks, and now to be in 
want, and on occasion to die before your time. 
Why, then, are you vexed? Do you not know that as 
the foot, if detached, will no longer be a foot, so 
you too, if detached, will no longer be aman? For 
what is a man? A part of a state; first of that 
siate which is made up of gods and men, and then 
of that which is said to be very close to the other, 
the state that is a small copy of the universal state. 
“Must I, then, be put on trial now?” Well, would 
you have someone else be sick of a fever now, some- 
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1 Blass: «pid S. 
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one else go on a voyage, someone else die, someone 
else be condemned? For it is impossible in such a 
body as ours, in this universe that envelops us, 
among these fellow-creatures of ours, that such 
things should not happen, some to one man and 
some to another. It is your task, therefore, to step 
forward and say what you should, to arrange these 
matters as is fitting. Then the judge says, “I 
adjudge you guilty.” I reply, “May it be well 
with you. I have done my part; and it is for you 
to see whether you have done yours.” For the 
judge too runs a risk, do not forget that. 


CHAPTER VI 
Of indifference in things 


Tue hypothetical syllogism in itself is a matter of 
indifference; yet the judgement about it is not 
indifferent, but is either knowledge, or opinion, or 
delusion. In like manner, although life is a matter 
of indifference, the use which you make of it is not 
a matter of indifference. Therefore, when someone 
tells you, “ These things also are indifferent,” do not 
become careless, and when someone exhorts you to 
be careful, do not become abject and overawed by 
material things. It is good also to know one’s own 
training and capacity, so that where you have had 
no training you may keep quiet and not be annoyed 
if some other persons outshine you in those matters. 
For you in your turn will expect to outshine them 
in syllogisms, and if they are annoyed at that, you 
will console them by saying, “I have learned this, 
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1 Elter: a7 ris xpelas S. 2 Added by Schenkl. 
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1 Compare Stoic. Vet. Fragm. III. 46, frag. 191. Von Arnim 
thinks that only the last few words are a literal quotation 
from Chrysippus. 
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and you have not.’ So also ina case wucre some 
acquired skill is needed, do not seek that which 
only practice can give, but leave that to those who 
have acquired the knack, and be content yourself to 
remain steadfast. 

“Go and salute so-and-so.” “I salute him.” 
“How?” “In no abject spirit.” “ But the door 
was shut in your face.” “Yes, for I have not 
learned how to crawl in at the window; but when 
I find the door closed, I must either go away or 
crawl in at the window.” “But go and do speak 
to him.” “I do so speak.” “In what manner?” 
“In no abject spirit.’ “ But you did not get what 
you wanted.” Surely that was not your business, 
was it? Nay, it was his. Why, then, lay claim to 
that which is another's? If you always bear in 
mind what is your own and what is another's, you 
will never be disturbed. Therefore Chrysippus! 
well says, “As long as the consequences are not 
clear to me, I cleave ever to what is better adapted 
to secure those things that are in accordance with 
nature; for God himself has created me with the 
faculty of choosing things. But if I really knew 
that it was ordained for me to be ill at this present 
moment, I would even seek illness; for the foot 
also, if it had a mind, would seek to be covered with 
mud.” 2 

For example, why do heads of grain grow? Is it 
net that they may also become dry? But when 
they become dry, is it not that they may also be 
harvested? Since they do not grow for themselves 
alone. If, therefore, they had feeling, ought they 


2 That is, if the owner of it found it necessary to step into 
the mud ; cy. LH. 5, 24. 
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1 Xenophon, Cyropaedeia, IV. 1, 3. 
2 te, the rack. 
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to pray that they should never at all be harvested? 
But never to be harvested at all is a curse for heads 
of grain. In like manner I would have you know 
that in the case of men as well it is a curse never 
to die; it is like never growing ripe, never being 
harvested. But, since we are ourselves those who 
must both be harvested and also be aware of the 
very fact that we are being harvested, we are angry 
on that account. For we neither know who we are, 
nor have we studied what belongs to man, as horse- 
men study what belongs to horses. But Chrysantas, 
when he was on the point of striking the foe, 
refrained because he heard the bugle sounding the 
recall;! it seemed so much more profitable to him 
to do the bidding of his general than to follow his 
own inclination. Yet no one of us is willing, even 
when necessity calls, to obey her readily, but what 
we suffer we suffer with fears and groans, and call it 
“ circumstances.” What do you mean by “circum- 
stances,’ man? If you call “ circumstances ’’ your 
surroundings, all things are ‘“ circumstances” ; but if 
you use the word of hardships, what hardship is in- 
volved when that which has come into being is 
destroyed? The instrument of destruction is a 
sword, or a wheel,? or the sea, or a tile, or a tyrant. 
What concern is it to vou by what road you descend 
to the House of Hades? They are all equal.? But 
if you care to hear the truth, the road by which the 
tyrant sends you is the shorter. No tyrant ever 
took six months to cut a man’s throat, but a fever 
often takes more than a year. All these things are 
a mere noise and a vaunting of empty names. 


3 A popular saying variously ascribed to Anaxagoras, 
Aristippus, Diogenes, and others. 
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1 Supplied by Schweighiuser. 





1 Gyara or Gyaros was a little island east of Attica, used 
as a place of banishment in the early empire. Compare 
L. 25, 19f., ete. 
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“1 run the risk of my life in Caesar’s presence.” 
But do [ not run a risk by living in Nicopolis, where 
there are so many earthquakes? And what risk do 
you yourself take when you cross the Adriatic? 
Do you not risk your life? ‘But I also risk my 
opinion at court.” Your own opinion? How so? 
Why, who can compel you to opine anything against 
your will? But do you mean some other man’s 
opinion? And what kind of risk is it of yours that 
others should entertain false opinions? ‘ But I run 
the risk of banishment,” What is banishment? To 
be somewhere else than in Rome? ‘“‘ Yes.” What 
then? ‘Suppose I am sent to Gyara.” If it is to 
your good, you will go; if not, you have a place to 
which you may go instead of Gyara—where he too 
will go, whether he will or no, who is sending you 
to Gyara. Then why do yon go up to Rome as 
though it were some great thing? It amounts to 
less than your preparation for it; so that a young 
man of parts may say, “ It was not worth so much 
to have listened to so many lectures, and to have 
written so many exercises, and to have sat so long 
at the side of a little old man, who was not worth 
very much himself.” Only remember that dis- 
tinction which is drawn between what is yours and 
what is not yours. Never lay claim to anything that 
is not yourown. A platform and a prison is each a 
place, the one high, and the other low; but your 
moral purpose can be kept the same, if you wish to 
keep it the same, in either place. And then we 
shall be emulating Socrates, when we are able to 
write paeans in prison. But considering what has 
been our state hitherto, I wonder if we should have 
endured it, had some one else said to us in prison, 
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1 The idea seems to be: We go to a diviner in order to 
find out what acts to avoid if we would escape evils to 
ourselves. But the things in life that are accounted our chief 
ills are death, danger, illness, and the like. These evils one 
must sometimes, in self-respect, accept, and they are in fact, 
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“Would you like to have me read you paeans?” 
“Why bother me? Do you not know the trouble 
that I am in? What, is it possible for me in this 
condition ?” In what condition, then? ‘1am 
about to die.’’ But will other men be immortal ? 





CHAPTER VII 
How should one employ Divination ? 


Because we employ divination when there is no 
occasion for it, many of us neglect many of the 
duties of life. For what can the diviner see that is 
of greater import than death,' or danger, or illness, 
or in general such things as these? If, then, it 
becomes necessary for me to risk my life for my 
triend, and if it becomes my duty even to die for 
him, where do I find beyond that any occasion to 
employ divination? Have I not within me the 
diviner that has told me the true nature of good and 
of evil, that has set forth the signs characteristic of 
both of them? What further use have I, then, ot 
entrails, or of birds? But when he says, “It is 
expedient for you,’ do I accept it? Why, does 
he know what is expedient? Does he know what 
is good? Has he learned the signs characteristic of 
things good and things evil, as he has the signs 
characteristic of entrails? For if he knows the 
signs characteristic of these, he knows also those of 
things honourable and base, and right and wrong. 
Man, it is for you to tell me what is indicated by 
signs—life o1 death, poverty or wealth ; but whether 


not evils at all. Hence the petty things about which men 
consult the diviner fall into insignificance. 
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1 Schenkl: tour # « S. 2 Kronenberg: éway 8. 

® Supplied by Upton. 





1 That is, on a subject about which you do not profess to 
know anything. 
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these things are expedient or inexpedient, am I going 
to ask of you? Why don’t you speak on points 
of grammar?! Well then, on this matter, in which 
we mortals are all astray and in conflict with one 
another, you do speak? Wherefore, that was an 
admirable answer which the woman gave who wished 
to send a boatload of supplies to Gratilla after she 
had been exiled. To a man who said, “ Domitian 
will confiscate them,” she replies, “I should rather 
have him confiscate them than myself fail to send 
them.” 

What, then, induces us to employ divination so 
constantly? Cowardice, fear of the consequences. 
This is why we flatter the diviners, saying: “ Master, 
shall I inherit my father’s property?” “Let us see; 
let us offer a sacrifice about that matter.” “ Yes, 
master, as fortune wills.’ Then if the diviner says, 
You will inherit the property,’ we thank him as 
though we had received the inheritance from fim. 
That is why they in their turn go on making mock 
of us. Well, what then? We ought to go to them 
without either desire or aversion, just as the wayfarer 
asks the man who meets him which of two roads 
leads to his destination, without any desire to have 
the right-hand road lead there any more than the 
left-hand road; for he does not care to travel one 
particular road of the two, but merely the one that 
leads to his destination. So also we ought to go to 
God as a guide, making use of Him as we make use 
of our eyes; we do not call upon them to show us 
such-and-such things by preference, but we accept 
the impressions of precisely such things as they 
reveal to us. But as it is, we tremble before the 
bird-augur, lay hold upon him, and appealing to him 
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as if he were a god, we beg of him, saying: “ Master, 
have mercy; grant that I come off safe.” You slave! 
What, do you want anything but what is best for 
you? Isanything else best for you than what pleases 
God? Why do you do all that in you lies to corrupt 
your judge, to mislead your counsellor? 


CHAPTER VIII 


What is the true nature of the good ? 


Gon is helpful; but the good also is helpful. It 
would seem, therefore, that the true nature of the 
good will be found to be where we find that of God 
to be. What, then, is the true nature of God? 
Flesh? Far from it! Land? Far fromit! Fame? 
Far from it! It is intelligence, knowledge, right 
reason. Here, therefore, and only here, shall you 
seek the true nature of the good. Surely you do 
not seek it at all ina plant, do you?) No. Nor in 
an irrational creature? No. If, then, you seek it 
in that which is rational, why do you keep on seeking 
it somewhere else than in that which differentiates 
the rational from the irrational? Plants are in- 
capable of dealing even with external impressions ; 
for that reason you do not speak of the “good” in 
referring to them. The good requires, therefore, the 
faculty of using external impressions. Can that be 
all that it requires? For, if that be all, then you 
must assert that things good, and happiness and 
unhappiness, are to be found in the other animals as 
well asin man. But, as a matter of fact, you do not 
so assert, and you are right; for even if they have in 
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1 That is, things that are an end in themselves, like man, 
in the characteristic Stoic anthropocentric view. Cf. also IT. 


10, 3. 
2 That is, the ass went no further in the development of 


its faculties, 
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the highest degree the faculty of using external 
impressions, still they do not have the faculty of 
understanding, at all events, their use of the external 
impressions. And with good reason; for they are 
born to serve others, and are not themselves of 
primary importance.! The ass, for example, is not 
born to be of primary importance, is it? No; but 
because we had need of a back that was able to 
carry something. But, by Zeus, we had need that 
it should be able also to walk around; therefore it 
has further received the faculty of using external 
impressions ; for otherwise it would not be able to 
walk around. And at about that stage there was 
anend.2 But if it, like man, had somehow received 
the faculty of understanding the use of its external 
impressions, it is also clear that consequently it would 
no longer be subject to us, nor would it be performing 
these services, but would be our equal and our peer. 

Will you not, therefore, seek the true nature of 
the good in that quality the lack of which in all 
creatures other than man prevents you from using 
the term “good”’ of any of these? “But what 
then? Are not those creatures also works of God?” 
They are, but they are not of primary importance, nor 
portions of Divinity. But you area being of primary 
importance ; you are a fragment of God; you have 
within you a part of Him. Why, then, are you 
ignorant of your own kinship? Why do you not 
know the source from which you have sprung? Will 
you not bear in mind, whenever you eat, who you 
are that eat, and whom you are nourishing? When- 
ever you indulge in intercourse with women, who 
you are that do this? Whenever you mix in society, 
whenever you take physical exercise, whenever you 
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bre Ocdv tpépers, Oedv yuuvdtecs ; Oedv repipépers, 
Tddas, Kal ayvoeis. Soxeis we Aeyerv apyupodv 
tiva ) ypucotv eEwlev ; ev cavt@ pépers avtov 
Kal pohkuvey ovk aicOdavyn axadaptows pev b1a- 
vorpact, puTapais oé mpage. Kat dyad patos 
fev tod Oeot ) TapovTos ovk av Tohuynaats Tt TOU- 
Tov Toeiy wy totels. avtov 5é Tod Geo Tap- 
ovTos éwBev Kal efopavtos mTavta Kal émakou- 
oVvTos OUK aloxuvy TadTa evOupovpevos Kal TOMY, 
avaiaOnrte Tis avtob dicews Kal Oeoxorore ; : 
Aowrov typels ti PoSovpeba éxméumovtes véov 
emt Tivas mpafers éx THS oXoris, py dda 
Touran Te py Grows pry, Hy GdAAwWS TUVOU- 
auton, Ba eran aurov paxn mepetedévra,+ 
pn étdpn® copa ipatia; ovtos ovx oldep 
avtod Oeov, ottos ovx oldev, peta Tivos arrép- 
xeTal. GAN avexoucOa RéyovTos “avTod cé 
7)OeXov exe” » éxel tov Gedy ovx XESS eit’ 
dddov Tia Enteis éxelvov eyo ; y 4 addra got 
épel éxeiros y) TavTa ; ON ei wep TO dyarpa is 
TO PeiSiov, 7 "AOnva 4 a 6 Zets, EHEMYTITO av «ai 
cavrob Kat Tob texyvitou Kal el tiva aisOnaw 
elyes, éretp@ ay pndev avakvov moceiy Tod Kata~ 
oKevdoavTos pnde ceavtod, pe? év am peret 
oXMATE paiverdar TOUS épaat viv &é oe 6Tt 0 
Zevs memoinxev, Sa TovTo dpereis olov tiva 


1 Wolf: mepitidevta Se 2 Reiske: émayn S. 





1 Referring to the chryselephantine statues at Athens and 
at Olympia, upon which the fame of Pheidias principally 
rested. The statue of Athena held a Nike in the out- 
stretched right hand; cf § 20 below. 
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converse, do you not know that you are nourishing 
God, exercising God? You are bearing God about 
with you, you poor wretch, and know it not! Do 
you suppose I am speaking of some external God, 
made of silver or gold? It is within yourself that 
you bear Him, and do not perceive that you are 
defiling Him with impure thoughts and filthy actions. 
Yet in the presence of even an image of God you 
would not dare to do anything of the things you are 
now doing. But when God Himself is present within 
you, seeing and hearing everything, are you not 
ashamed to be thinking and doing such things as 
these, O insensible of your own nature, and object 
of God’s wrath! 

Again, when we send a young man forth from the 
school to sundry activities, why are we afraid that 
he will do something amiss—eat amiss, have inter- 
course with women amiss, be abased if dressed in rags 
or conceited if he has on fine clothes? This fellow 
does not know the God within him, this fellow does 
not know the companion with whom he is setting 
forth Nay, can we allow him to say, “O God, 
would that I had Thee here”? Have you not God 
there, where you are?) And when you have Him,do 
you seek for someone else > Or will He have other 
commands for you than these? Nay, if you were a 
statue of Pheidias, his Athena or his Zeus,! you 
would have remembered both yourself and your 
artificer, and if you had any power of perception 
you would have tried to do nothing unworthy of 
him that had fashioned you, nor of yourself, and you 
would have tried not to appear in an unbecoming 
attitude before the eves of men; but asit is, because 
Zeus has made you, do you on that account not care 
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A a , me nw nn 
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ts ‘ * ‘ f > ie \ ts 
GANG Kai col pove éviatevcer Kai Tapaxatébeto, 
al xX n 
ovdé TovTOU peuvion, GAR Kal KaTaLtoyuvels 
A ed 4 5 , > - e Q 
Thy émitpoT ny ; ef S€ cot Gphavoy tia Oo Geds 
te cA Aa > a bs t ‘s 668 , 
mapébeto, ovTws dv avtod juédes ; Tapadédaxé 
. 5 , ge 5 ” , 
oot ceavTov Kat eyet “ouK elyov adXOY TlaTO- 
TEepoy gov: ToUTOv por PvAacae ToLvodTOY olos 
Es tS f L3 i. a ? £ 
mépuxev, aidijpova, mirtov, npnrov, axutd- 
TAnKtTov, amaii}, atdpaxov.” eita ov ov 
puAdccas; 
nw a e % ~ 
“ANN epotow: ‘wodev piv odtos odpdv 
n + Ww > 
evnvoyey Kat cEepvorpocwTel ; ovUTw KAT 
> , ” xX 2 lol Ww < 
afiav. ére yap ot Oappo& ols Euadov xai 
ovyxateOéuny: ere Thy doOéveray Thy éuavTod 
poBoduar. érei tot aheré we Oappicat Kat Tore 
dvreoOe Bréupa olov Set Kal oxfwa olor bet, TOTE 





2 See the note on p. 262. 
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what manner of person you show yourself to be? 
And yet what comparison is there between the one 
artificer and the other, or between the one work of 
art and the other? And what work of an artificer 
has forthwith within itself the faculties which its 
workmanship discloses? Is it not mere stone, or 
bronze, or gold, or ivory? And the Athena of 
Pheidias, when once it had stretched out its hand 
and received the Nike! upon it, stands in this attitude 
for all time to come; but the works of God are 
capable of movement, have the breath of life, can 
make use of external impressions, and pass judge- 
ment upon them. Do you dishonour the workman- 
ship of this Craftsmin, when you are yourself that 
workmanship? Nay more, do you go so far as to 
forget, not only that He fashioned you, but also 
that He entrusted and committed you to yourself 
alone, and moreover, by forgetting, do you dis- 
honour your trust? Yet if God had committed 
some orphan to your care, would you so neglect 
Him? He has delivered your own self into your 
keeping, saying, “I had no one more faithful than 
you; keep this man for me unchanged from the char- 
acter with which nature endowed him—reverent, 
faithful, high-minded, undismayed, unimpassioned, 
unperturbed.” After that do you fail so to keep 
him ? 

* But men will say, ‘ Where do you suppose our 
friend here got his proud look and his solemn 
countenance?’’’ Ah, but my bearing is not yet what 
it should be! For I still lack confidence in what I 
have learned and agreed to; I am still afraid of my 
own weakness. Just let me gain confidence and 
then you will see the right look in my eye and the 
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buiv deiEw to dyakua, Stay TerctwOh, Stay 
oreArvobh. Tt Soxetre ; og piv ; ay ryevorro. 
pi} yep 6 Zevs 6 év ‘Orvprig oppov dvéomaxey ; 
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Tov épovvtos 


> i > * - 30? > , 
ov yap éuov TadivaypeTov ovd dmatnov. 


an e A , 3 t Lg E , 
totovrov viv SeiEw éuavtov, motor, aidimova, 
yevvaiov, atdpayov. pn Tt odv aOdvatov, ayn- 
pov, uy Te dvooov; ad amovynckovta Oeiws, 

a lol a c 
vooovvTa Geiws. tadta éyw, Tadta Sivapae 

\ > yoy oe BA - 
Ta § adda ovr’ yw odte Suvapas. deiEw opi 
vetpa prrocopov: Tota vet pa 5 Spefev ava o- 
TEVKTOV, EXKALOLY ATrEpiTTwWTOY, Opfeny all jcou- 
car, TpoGeaw émipedh, cvyxatibeciv ampoTtw- 
Tov. Tata deade. 


. "Ore ob Svvdpevor Thy avOpemov érayyertay 
TANnpOcat THY pirocopov TpocrAapuSdavopey 


Ovx got TO TUYdY adTo povoy avOpwrou ér- 
ayyeriav mAnp@cas, Ti yap éatty avOpwmos ; 
Z@ov, ono, Aoysxov, Ovyntév. EvOus év TO 
AoyexG tivwy xyopiloueia ; Tar Onpiov. Kai 
Tivey ardov 5 Tay mpoBatav ral TeV polo. 

“Opa oby un tt TOS WS Onpiov moinons: et bé Hi}, 


admwrecas tov avOpwrov, ovk émAHpwoas TV 


a Homer, liad, I. 526, Bryant’s translation. 

2 That is, what a person or a thing promises or is expected 
to perform, In rendering enayyerla the same word has heen 
retained throughout the chapter, even in unusual colloca- 
tions, so as to preserve clearly the point of the analogy. 
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right bearing ; then, when the statue is finished and 
polished, I will show it to you. What do you think 
of it? A lofty air, say you? Heaven forbid! For 
the Zeus at Olympia does not show a proud look, 
does he? No, but his gaze is steady, as befits one 
who is about to say, 


No word of mine can be revoked or prove untrue.} 


Of such character will I show myself to you—faithful, 
reverent, noble, unperturbed. You do not mean, there- 
fore, immortal, or ageless, or exempt from disease ? 
No, but one who dies like a god, who bears disease 
like a god. This is what I have; this is what I can 
do; but all else I neither have nor can do. [ will 
show you the sinews of a philosopher Whatdo you 
mean by sinews? A desire that fails not of achieve- 
ment, an aversion proof against encountering what 
it would avoid, an appropriate choice, a thoughtful 
purpose, a well-considered assent. This is what you 
shall see. 


CHAPTER IX 


That although we are unable to fulfil the profession of 
aman, we adopt thal of a philosopher 


Ir is no simple task, this of fulfilling merely the 
profession ? of aman. For whatisaman? A rational, 
mortal animal, someone says. To begin with, from 
what are we distinguished by the rational element ? 
From the wild beasts. And from what else? From 
sheep and the like. See to it, then, that you never 
act like a wild beast; if you do, you will have 
destroyed the man in you, you have not fulfilled 
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emaryyedav, opa t) Te as mpoBatov- el 6é Hi; 
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L Wolf: ag’ S. 2 Wolf: ray 8. 





! Referring to the proverb, ‘‘ Let a lion devour me, and 
not a fox,’ "ascribed to Aesop. Prov. 15 (Paroemiographi 
Graeci, II. 230), As it is considered to be a greater mis- 
fortune to be killed by a mean and small animal than by 
a great one, so malignant and petty people are more hateful 
than the strong and fierce. 
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your profession. See to it that you never act like a 
sheep; if you do, the man in you is destroyed in this 
way also. Well, when do we act like sheep? When 
we act for the sake of the belly, or of our sex-organs, 
or at random, or in a filthy fashion, or withont due 
consideration, to what level have we degenerated ? 
To the level of sheep. What have we destroyed? 
The reason. When we act pugnacionsly, and injuri- 
ously, and angrily, and rudely, to what level have 
we degenerated? To the level of the wild beasts. 
Well, the fact is that some of us are wild beasts of a 
larger size, while others are little animals, malignant 
and petty, which give us occasion to say, “ Let it be 
a lion that devours me!’’?! By means of all these 
actions the profession of a man is destroyed. For 
when is a complex thing preserved? When it 
fulfils its profession; consequently, the salvation 
of a complex thing is to be composed of parts that 
are true. When is a discrete? thing preserved? 
When it fulfils its profession. When are flutes, a 
lyre, a horse, a dog preserved? What is there to 
be surprised at, then, if a man also is preserved in 
the same way and in the same way destroyed? 
Now deeds that correspond to his true nature 
strengthen and preserve each particular man; 
carpentry does that for the carpenter, grammatical 
studies for the grammarian. But if a man acquires 
the habit of writing ungrammatically, his art must 
necessarily be destroyed and perish. So modest 
acts preserve the modest man, whereas immodest 
acts destroy him; and faithful acts preserve the 


2 A thing viewed as a separate entity existing per se, not 
a$ @ mere component part of something else, 
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70 Bowbéev éréfO, dvedoOn, vebpa éyéveto, cupKes, 


1 Supplied by Upton from his ‘“ codex.” 
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faithful man while acts of the opposite character 
destroy him. And again, acts of the opposite 
character strengthen men of the opposite character ; 
shamelessness strengthens the shameless man, faith- 
lessness the faithless, abuse the abusive, wrath the 
wrathful, a disproportion between what he receives 
and what he pays out the miserly. 

That is why the philosophers admonish us not to 
be satisfied with merely learning, but to add thereto 
practice also, and then training. For in the course 
of years we have acquired the habit of doing the 
opposite of what we learn and have in‘use opinions 
which are the opposite of the correct ones. If, 
therefore, we do not also put in use the correct 
opinions, we shal] be nothing but the interpreters of 
other men’s judgements. For who is there among 
us here and now that cannot give a philosophical 
discourse about good and evil? It will run like 
this: Of things that be, some are good, others evil, 
and others indifferent; now good things are virtues 
and everything that partakes in the virtues; evil 
are the opposite; while indifferent are wealth, 
health, reputation. Then, if we are interrupted in 
the midst of our speech by some unusually loud 
noise, or if someone in the audience laughs at us, 
we are upset. Where, you philosopher, are the 
things you are talking about? Where did you get 
what you were just saying? From your lips, and 
that is all. Why, then, do you pollute the helpful 
principles that are not your own? Why do you 
gamble about matters of the very utmost concern? 
For to store away bread and wine ina pantry is one 
thing, and to eat them is another. What is eaten is 
digested, distributed, becomes sinews, flesh, bones, 
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‘ Schenk]: lovdatos Sv eAAnvas S. 
2 yapaSanriotoi Salmasins, perhaps correctly. 





! It would appear (especially from the expression ‘‘ counter- 
feit ‘baptists’” below) that Epictetus is here speaking really 
of the Christians, who were in his time not infrequently 
confused with the Jews. (But it should be observed that 
the text translated here is an emendation, for the MS. says 
“the part of Greeks when you are a Jew,” which may 
possibly be defended on the understanding that, in the 
parlance of Epictetus, a Jew is onc who does not follow 
reason as his sole guide.) 

The sense of this much vexed passage I take to be: True 
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blood, a good complexion, easy breathing. What 
is stored away you can readily take and show when- 
ever you please, but you get no good from it except 
in so far as you are reputed to possess it. For how 
much better is it to set forth these principles than 
those of other schools of thought? Sit down now 
and give a philosophical discourse upon the principles 
of Epicurus, and perhaps you will discourse more 
effectively than Epicurus himself. Why, then, do 
you call yourself a Stoic, why do you deceive the 
multitude, why do you act the part of a Jew,! when 
you are a Greek? Do you not see in what sense 
men are severally called Jew, Syrian, or Egyptian ? 
For example, whenever we see a man_ halting 
between two faiths, we are in the habit of saying, 
“ He is not a Jew, he is only acting the part.” But 
when he adopts the attitude of mind of the man 
who has been baptized and has made his choice, 
then he both is a Jew in fact and is also called one. 
So we also are counterfeit “ baptists,’’ ostensibly 
Jews, but in reality something else, not in sympathy 
with our own reason, far from applying the principles 
which we profess, yet priding ourselves upon them 
as being men who know them. So, although we 
are unable even to fulfil the profession of man, we 
take on the additional profession of the philosopher 


Jews (i.e. Christians) are a very marked class of men because 
of the rigorous consistency between their faith and their 
practice. But there are some who for one reason or another 
(possibly in order to avail themselves of the charity which 
the Christians dispensed to the poor, as Schweighduser 
suggests,—like the so-called ‘“‘rice Christiaus”) profess a 
faith which they do not practise. It is this class, then, 
which Epictetus has in mind when he bitterly calls himself 
and his pupils ‘‘counterfeit ‘ baptists.’” 
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? The huge one with which he beat down Aeneas. Homer, 
Iliad, V11. 264. 
2 cf. IL. 8, 6f. and note. 
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—so huge a burden! It is as though a man who was 
unable to raise ten pounds wanted to lift the stone 
of Aias.! 


CHAPTER X 


How is it possible to discover a man’s duties from 
the designations which he bears? 


ConsipER who you are. To begin with, a Man; 
that is, one who has no quality more sovereign thaa 
moral choice, but keeps everything else subordinate 
to it, and this moral choice itself free from slavery 
and subjection. Consider, therefore, what those 
things are from which you are separated by virtue 
of the faculty of reason. You are separated from 
wild beasts, you are separated from sheep. In 
addition to this you are a citizen of the world, and 
a part of it, not one of the parts destined for service, 
but one of primary importance ;2 for you possess the 
faculty of understanding the divine administration 
of the world, and of reasoning upon the conse- 
quences thereof. What, then, is the profession of 
acitizen? To treat nothing as a matter of private 
profit, not to plan about anything as though he were 
a detached unit, but to act like the foot or the hand, 
which, if they had the faculty of reason and under- 
stood the constitution of nature, would never exercise 
choice or desire in any other way but by reference 
to the whole. Hence the philosophers well say 
that if the good and excellent man knew what was 
going to happen, he would help on the processes of 
disease and death and maiming, because he would 
realize that this allotment comes from the orderly 
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1 Reiske. 
2 Wolf: éaurdy S. 





1 wrdov Exew (nAeuvetia), ‘getting the best of it.” usually 
had a bad sense, but there is a zAcovet{a which should attract 
the good man. 
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arrangement of the whole, and the whole is more 
sovereign than the part, and the state more sovereign 
than the citizen. But as it is, seeing that we do 
not know beforehand what is going to happen, it is 
our duty to cleave to that which is naturally more 
fit to be chosen, since we are born for this purpose. 

Next bear in mind that you are a Son. What is 
the profession of this character? To treat every- 
thing that is his own as belonging to his father, to 
be obedient to him in all things, never to speak ill 
of him to anyone else, nor to say or do anything 
that will harm him, to give way to him in everything 
and yield him precedence, helping him as far as is 
within his power. 

Next know that you are also a Brother. Upon 
this character also there is incumbent deference, 
obedience, kindly speech, never to claim as against 
your brother any of the things that lie outside the 
realm of your free moral choice, but cheerfully to 
give them up, so that in the things that do lie within 
the realm of your free moral choice you may have 
the best of it.! For see what it is, at the price of a 
head of lettuce, if it so chance, or of a seat, for you 
to acquire his goodwill—how greatly you get the 
best of it there! 

Next, if you sit in the town council of some city, 
remember that you are a councillor; if you are 
young, remember that you are young; if old, that 
you are an elder; if a father, that you are a father. 
For each of these designations, when duly con- 
sidered, always suggests the acts that are appropriate 
to it. But if you go off and speak ill of your 
brother, I say to you, “ You have forgetten who 
you are and what your designation is.” Why, if you 
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3 Supplied by Koraes. 
* «addy éorw supplied by Schenkl. 
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were a smith and used your hammer amiss, you 
would have forgotten the smith you were; but if 
you forget the brother you are, and become an 
enemy instead of a brother, will you seem to 
yourself to have exchanged nothing for nothing? 
And if, instead of being a man, a gentle and 
social being, you have become a wild beast, a mis- 
chievous, treacherous, biting animal, have you lost 
nothing? What, must vou lose a bit of pelf so as to 
suffer damage, and does the loss of nothing else 
damage a man? Yet, if you lost your skill in the 
use of language or in music, you would regard the 
loss of it as damage; but if you are going to lose 
self-respect and dignity and gentleness, do you 
think that does not matter? And yet those former 
qualities are lost from some external cause that is 
beyond the power of our will, but these latter are 
lost through our own fault; and it is neither noble 
to have nor disgraceful to lose these former quali- 
ties, but not to have these latter, or having had 
them to lose them, is a disgrace and a reproach and 
acalamity, What is lost by the victim of unnatural 
lust? His manhood. And by the agent? Beside 
a good many other things he also loses his manhood 
no less than the other. What does the adulterer 
lose? He loses the man of self-respect that was, 
the man of self-control, the gentleman, the citizen, 
the neighbour. What does the man lose who is 
given to anger? Something else. Who is given 
to fear? Something else. No one is evil without 
loss and damage. Furthermore, if you look for 
your loss in pelf, all those whom I have just men- 
tioned suffer neither injury nor loss; nay, if it so 
chance, they even get gain and profit, when, through 
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1 Supplied by Wolf. 
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some of their deeds just mentioned, they also 
acquire pelf. But observe that if you make paltry 
pelf your standard for everything, not even the man 
who loses his nose will in your eyes have suffered an 
injury.—* Oh yes, he has,” someone says, “ for his 
body is mutilated.’”"—Come now, and does the man 
who has lost his entire sense of smell lose nothing? 
{s there, then, no such thing as a faculty of the 
_ mind, the possession of which means gain to a man, 

and the loss, injury ?—-What faculty do you mean? 
Have we not a natural sense of self-respect >—We 
have.— Does not the man who destroys this suffer a 
loss, is he not deprived of something, does he not 
lose something that belonged to him? Do we not 
have a natural sense of fidelity, a natural sense of 
affection, a natural sense of helpfulness, a natural 
sense of keeping our hands off one another? Shall, 
therefore, the man who allows himself to suffer 
loss in such matters, be regarded as having suffered 
neither injury nor loss ? 

Well, what then? Am I not to injure the man 
who has injured me?—First consider what injury 
is, and call to mind what you have heard the 
philosophers say. For if the good lies in moral 
purpose, and the evil likewise in moral purpose, see 
if what you are saying does not come to something 
like this, “ Well, what then? Since so-and-so has 
injured himself by doing me some wrong, shall I 
not injure myself by doing him some wrong?” 
Why, then, do we not represent the case to our- 
selves in some such light as that? Instead of that, 
where there is some loss affecting our body or our 
property, there we count it injury; but is there no 
injury where the loss affects our moral purpose? 
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For the man who has been deceived or who has 
done some wrong has no pain in his head, or his 
eye, or his hip, neither does he lose his land. But 
these are the things we care for and nothing else; 
yet the question whether we are going to have a 
moral purpose characterized by self-respect and 
good faith, or by shamelessness and bad faith, does 
not so much as begin to disturb us, except only in 
so far as we make it a topic of trivial discussion in 
the classroom. Therefore, so far as our trivial dis- 
cussions go, we do make some progress, but, apart 
from them, not even the very least. 


CHAPTER XI 
What is the beginning of philosophy ? 


Tue beginning of philosophy with those who take 
it up as they should, and enter in, as it were, by the 
gate, is a consciousness of a man’s own weakness and 
impotence with reference to the things of real con- 
sequence in life. For we come into being without 
any innate concept of a right-angled triangle, or of 
a half-tone musical interval, but by a certain syste- 
matic method of instruction we are taught the 
meaning of each of these things, and for that reason 
those who do not know them also do not fancy that 
they do. But, on the other hand, who has come 
into being without an innate concept of what is good 
and evil, honourable and base, appropriate and in- 
appropriate, and happiness, and of what is proper and 
falls to our lot, and what we ought to do and what 
we ought not to do? Wherefore, we all use these 
terms and endeavour to adapt our preconceptions 
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1 Schenkl (note): Ad yip paaly S. 

* Schenkl: rodvrax S. 
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about them to the individual instances. “ He has 
done well, as he ought, or as he ought not; he has 
been unfortunate, or fortunate; he is a wicked man, 
or he is a just man’’—who of us refrains from 
expressions of this kind? Who of us waits before 
he uses them until he has learned what they mean, 
as those who have no knowledge of lines or sounds 
wait before they use the terms relating to them? 
The reason is that we come into the world with a 
certain amount of instruction upon this matter already 
given us, as it were, by nature, and that starting with 
this we have added thereto our opinion.— Yes, by Zeus, 
for do [in my own case not have by gift of nature 
knowledge of what is noble and base; do I not have 
a concept of the matter?—You do.—Do I not apply 
it to individual instances >—You do.—Do I not, then, 
apply it properly ?—There lies the whole question, 
and there opinion comes in. For men start with 
these principles upon which they are agreed, but 
then, because they make an unsuitable application 
of them, get into disputes. Since if, in addition 
to having the principles themselves, they really 
possessed also the faculty of making suitable 
application of the same, what could keep them from 
being perfect? But now, since you think that you 
ean also apply your preconceptions suitably to the 
individual cases, tell me, whence do you get this 
gift?—It is because I think so.—But on this precise 
point someone else does not think so, and yet he too 
fancies that le is applying the principles properly, 
does he not ?—He does so fancy.—Can both of you, 
then, be making suitable applications of your 
preconceptions in the matters upon which your 
Opinions are at variance?—-We cannot.—Can you, 
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1 Se.: €AOar S. 
2 Kronenberg : obxotv od mdyra, GAAa Ta Huiv Boxotvra. S 
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1 «Fach man” (ékaoros, as below, § 15) would have been 
a more logical form for this question, for it is clear from the 
context that Epictetus is not speaking here of the actnal 
correctness of any opinion universally held, but only of any 
opinion held by any man. 
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then, show us anything higher than your own 
opinion which will make it possible for us to apply 
our preconceptions better? And does the madman 
do anything else but that which seems to him to be 
good? Is this criterion, then, sufficient in his case 
also?—It is not.—Go, therefore, to something 
higher than your own opinion, and tell us what 
that is. 

Behold the beginning of philosophy !—a recog- 
nition of the conflict between the opinions of 
men, and a search for the origin of that conflict, 
and a condenination of mere opinion, coupled with 
scepticism regarding it, and a kind of investigation 
to determine whether the opinion is rightly held, 
together with the invention of a kind of standard of 
judgement, as we have invented the balance for the 
determination of weights, or the carpenter's rule for 
the determination of things straight and crooked.— 
Is this the beginning of philosophy? Is everything 
tight that every man thinks?! Nay, how is it 
possible for conflicting opinions to be right? Con- 
sequently, not all opinions are ri: ht.—But are our 
opinions right? Why ours, rather than those of 
the Syrians; why ours, rather than those of the 
Egyptians; why ours, rather than my own, or those 
of so-and-so ?—There is no reason why.—Therefore, 
the opinion which each man holds is not a sufficient 
criterion for determining the truth; for also in the 
case of weights and measures we are not satisfied 
with the mere appearance, but we have invented a 
certain standard to test each. In the present case, 
then, is there no standard higher than opinion ? 
And yet how can it possibly be that matters of the 
utmost consequence among men should be unde- 
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terminable and undiscoverable.—Therefore, there is 
some standard.—Then why do we not look for it 
and find it, and when we have found it thenceforth 
use it unswervingly, not so much as stretching out 
our finger without it? For this is something, I 
think, the discovery of which frees from madness 
those who use only opinion as the measure of all 
things, so that thenceforward, starting with certain 
principles that are known and clearly discriminated, 
we may use in the judgement of specific cases an 
organically articulated system of preconceived ideas. 

What subject has arisen that we wish to investi- 
gate >—Pleasure.—Subject it to the standard, put 
it into the balance. Should the good be the sort of 
thing that we can properly have confidence and 
trust in?—It should.—Can we properly have con- 
fidence, then, in something that is insecure >—No.— 
Pleasure contains no element of security, does it >— 
No.—Away with it, then, and throw it out of the 
balance, and drive it far away from the region of 
things good. But if you are not endowed with 
keen eyesight and if one balance is not enough for 
you, bring another. Can one properly feel elated 
over the good >—Yes.—Can one properly feel elated, 
then, over the moment’s pleasure? See that you 
do not say that it is proper; if you do, I shall no 
longer regard you as a proper person even to have a 
balance! 

And so are matters judged and weighed, if we have 
the standards ready with which to test them; and 
the task of philosophy is this—to examine and to 
establish the standards; but to go ahead and use 
them after they have become known is the task 
of the good and excellent man. 
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1 mapa pédos (‘off the tune, out of harmony”) s, perhaps 
correctly. 


1 A free paraphrase of Plato, Gorgias, 4744; compare 
also 472c, A still freer paraphrase of the same general 
idea appears in II. 26, 6. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Upon the art of argumentation 


Wuat aman ought to learn before he will know 
how to conduct an argument has been precisely 
defined by the philosophers of our school; but as 
to the proper use of what we have learned we are 
still utterly inexperienced. At all events, give to 
anyone of us you please some layman with whom to 
carry on an argument; he will find no way of dealing 
with him, but after moving the man a little, in case 
the latter thwarts him, our man gives up trying to 
handle him, and thereafter either reviles him, or 
laughs him to scorn, and remarks, ‘“‘He is a mere 
layman; it is impossible to do anything with him.” 
But the real guide, whenever he finds a person 
going astray, leads him back to the right road, 
instead of leaving him with a scornful laugh or 
an insult. So also do you show him the truth and 
you will see that he follows. But so long as you do 
not show him the truth, do not laugli him to scorn, 
but rather recognize your own incapacity. 

How did Socrates act? He used to force the 
man who was arguing with him to be his witness, 
and never needed any other witness. That is why 
he could say, “I can dispense with all the others, 
and am always satisfied to have my fellow-disputant 
for a witness; and the votes of the rest I do not 
take, but only that of my fellow-disputant.”! For 
he used to make so clear the consequences which 
followed from the concepts, that absolutely everyone 
realized the contradiction involved and gave up 
the battle. “And so does the man who feels envy 
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1 Based on Xenophon, AMemerabilia, IIL. 9, 8, and Plato, 
Philebus, 488, and following. 
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rejoice in it??? 4—* Not at all; but he experiences 
pain rather than joy.” (By the contradiction in 
terms he has moved the other party to the argu- 
ment.) “Very well, does envy seem to you to be 
feeling of pain at evils? And yet what envy is 
there of evils?’’ (Consequently, he has made his 
opponent say that envy is a feeling of pain at good 
things.) ‘Very well, would a man feel envy 
about matters that did not concern him in the 
least?” —* Not at all.” And so he filled out and 
articulated the concept, and after that went his way ; 
he did not start in by saying, “Define envy for 
me,” and then, when the other had defined it, 
remark, “That is a bad definition you have made, 
for the definition term does not fit the subject de- 
fined.” Those are technical terms, and for that 
reason wearisome to the layman and hard for him 
to follow, and yet we are unable to dispense with 
them. But as to terms which the layman could 
himself follow, and so, by the assistance of his own 
external impressions, be able to accept or reject 
some proposition—we are absolutely unable to 
move him by their use. The result is that, recog- 
nizing this incapacity of ours, we naturally refrain 
from attempting the matter, those of us, 1 mean, 
who are at all cautious. But the rash multi- 
tude of men, when once they have let themselves 
in for something of this sort, get confused them- 
selves and confuse others, and finally, after reviling 
their opponents and being themselves reviled, they 
walk away. 

Now this was the first and most characteristic 
thing about Socrates, that he never got wrought up 
during an argument, never used any term of abuse 
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1 Hesiod, Theogony, 87. 
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or insolence, but endured the abuse of others, and 
put an end to strife. If you wish to know how 
great was the faculty he had in this field, read the 
Symposium of Xenophon, and you will see how many 
cases of strife he settled. Therefore, and with good 
reason, among the poets also very high praise has 
been accorded to the following sentiment : 


“ Soon doth he shrewdly make an end of a quarrel 
though weighty.”’} 


Well, what then? Nowadays this activity is not 
a very safe one, and especially so in Rome. For 
the man who engages in it will clearly be under 
obligation not to do it in a corner, but he must 
go up to some rich person of consular rank, if it 
so chance, and ask him, “ You there, can vou tell 
to whose care you have entrusted your horses?” 
“JT can, indeed,’ answers the man. “Is it, then, 
some chance comer, a man who knows nothing about 
the care of horses?” “Not at all.” “And what 
then? Can you tell me to whom you have entrusted 
your gold, or yuur silver, or your clothing?” “I 
have not entrusted these, either, to a chance comer.” 
“And have you ever thought about entrusting your 
body to someone to look after it?” “Why, cer- 
tainly. ” « And, of course, he too is a man of special 
skill in the art of physical training, or medicine, 
is he not?” ‘Yes, indeed.” ‘Are these your 
most valuable possessions, or have you something 
else that is better than all of them?” “Just what 
do you mean?” ‘That, by Zeus, which utilizes 
these other things, and puts each of them to the 
test, and exercises deliberation?’ “Ah so, you 
are talking about my soul, are you?” “You have 
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understood me aright, for it is precisely this that 
I am talking about.” “By Zeus, I regard this as 
far and away the most valuable of all my possessions.” 
“Can you, then, tell in what way you have taken 
care of your soul? For it is not to be supposed 
that as wise a man as yourself and one so honoured 
in the city is recklessly and at random allowing the 
very best of his possessions to go to ruin through 
neglect.” “Certainly not.” “But have you your- 
self taken care of that possession? Did you learn 
how to take care of it from somebody else, or did 
you discover how yourself?” Then comes the 
danger that first he will say, “ What is that to you, 
good sir? Are you my master?” and after that, 
if you persist in annoying him, that he will lift his 
fist and give you a blow. ‘This was a pursuit that 
I too was very fond of once upon a time, before I 
fell to my present estate. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Of anxiety 


Wuen I see a man in anxiety, I say to myself, 
What can it be that this fellow wants? For if he did 
not want something that was outside of his control, 
how could he still remain in anxiety? That is why 
the citharoede when singing all “alone shows no 
anxiety, but does so when he enters the theatre, even 
though he has a very beautiful voice and plays the 
cithara admirably; for he does not wish merely 
to sing well, but also to win applause, and that is no 
longer under his control. Accordingly, where he 
has : skill, there he shows confidence. Set before him 
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any layman that you please, and the musician pays 
no attention to him; but in a matter of which he has 
no knowledge, and which he has never studied, 
there he is in anxiety, What is the meaning of 
this? Why, he simply does not know what a crowd 
is, or the applause of a crowd; to be sure, he has 
learned how to strike the lowest and the highest 
strings on the cithara, but what the praise of the 
multitude is, and what function it has in life, that he 
neither knows nor has studied. Hence he must 
needs tremble and turn pale. 

Now then, I cannot say that the man is not a 
citharoede, when I see anyone in a state of fear, 
but I can say something else of him, and, indeed, not 
one thing only, but anumber of things. And first of 
all, 1 call him a stranger and say: This man does 
not know where in the world he is, but though he 
has been living here so long a time, he is ignorant of 
the laws of the city and its customs, what he is 
allowed to do and what he is not allowed to do. 
Nay more, he has never even called in a lawyer to 
tell him and explain to him what are the usages 
conformable with law; yet he does not write a will 
without knowing how he ought to write it or else 
calling in an expert, nor does he just casually affix 
his seal to a bond or give a written guarantee; but 
without the services of a lawyer he exercises desire 
and aversion and choice and design and purpose. 
How do I mean “ without the services of a lawyer’? 
Why, he does not know that he is wishing for things 
that are not vouchsafed him, and wishing to avoid 
the inevitable, and he does not know either what is 
his own or what is another’s. Did he but know, he 
would never feel hindered, never constrained, would 
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very ovK Hywvia’ & yap obtos eOavpaler, TovTwY 
n +] ~ 
ovédevos elyev éxetvos éEovaiav, dv & eixev éxeivos 
> b] la b + a, + , 
ovx éereatpéheto ovtos: “Avtiryovos bé Zijpwve 
, > ’ > ia a > a la 
perrov évruyyavew hywvia, Kal ecxoTas BOEde 
yap apécxety atta, TovTo & éEw éxerto odtos & 


1 Homer, Ziad, XIII. 281; that is, the coward in ambush 
is restless and cannot keep in one position. 
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not be anxious. Howcouldhe? Is any man in fear 
about things that are not evil?—No.—What then? 
Is he in fear about things that are evil, indeed, but 
that are in his own power to prevent ?—Not at all.— 
If, then, things indifferent are neither good nor bad, 
but all matters of moral purpose are undér our 
control, and no man can either take them away from 
us, or bring upon us such of them as we do not wish, 
what room is there left for anxiety? Yet we are 
anxious about our wretched body, about our trifling 
estate, about what Caesar wil] think, but are anxious 
about none of the things that are within us. Weare 
not anxious about not conceiving a false opinion, are 
we ?—No, for that is under my control.—Or about 
making a choice contrary to nature ?—No, not about 
this, either.—Then, whenever you see a man looking 
pale, just as the physician judging from the complex- 
ion says, “This man’s spleen is affected, and this 
man’s liver,’ so do you also say, *‘ This man’s desire 
and aversion are affected, he is not getting along well, 
he is feverish.” For there is nothing else that 
changes a man’s complexion, or makes him tremble, 
or his teeth to chatter, or to 





« Shift from knee to knee and rest on either foot.” } 


That is why Zeno was not anxious when he was 
about to meet Antigonus; for over none of the 
things that Zeno regarded highly did Antigonus 
have power, and what Antigonus did have power 
over Zeno cared nothing about. But Antigonus 
was anxious when he was about to meet Zeno, 
and very naturally so; for he wanted to please him, 
and that lay outside of his control; yet Zeno did 
not care about pleasing him, any more than any other 
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3 as 
éxelvp ob« HOerEv, ode yap Aros TEs TeXviTHS 
TO atéxvo. 
ty ea : 2 f é 2 \ f = A 
Eye cot dpécat Oédw ; avi Tivos ; oldas yap 
A i yA Le yw € , 3 , 
Ta pétpa, Kal’ & Kpiverar avOpwros br’ avOpo- 
mov; mewernxe! cor yvovar, Ti éotiv ayabos 
avOpwros Kai Ti KaKos Kal Tas ExaTEpOY yiryveE- 
\ , = \ > bd 3 Bs > 7 ind 
Tat; da ti ody ct autos dyabos ov« ef ;—IIas, 
a > ’ a a 7 a4 3 x aA 
dyow, ovK etpi ;—Ore oddeis ayalos wevfel 
LASS Ke 3 \ > ¥. > \ 2 a x 
ovdé aotevater, ovdeis olumter, ovdels @ypiad Kal 
Tpéwer ovde reyes “ was pw arodéFeTal, TAS pov 
> a“ a 
dxovoe ;” avdpatosov, as dv ait@ Soxh. Ti 
ovv gol wérer wept THY aAAOTPioY; Viv odK 
éxeivov apaptnud éott TO Kaxas atodé~acbar 
ss a a A 
Ta wapa cod ;—Ilas yap ob ; —Atvvatar 8 &dXov 
\ * e # . A Es Ww A 
pev elvat dpaptnua, addrov 8 xaxdv ;—O’.—Ti 
oly ayouds bwép Tay adXoTpiov ;—Nai: add” 
’ ~ Poe > 4 don t vO > 
ayouie, THOS eywm avT@ RAadjow.—Eit ove 
éEeate yap os Oérers abt@ AaAHoas ;— AAA 
déSoixa un exxpovc0d.—M)} te ypddev wédXrov 
To Aiwvos dvopa Sébotxas ph éexxpovais ;— 
Ovsapyes.—Ti 76 altsov ; odxN OTe pepedéernKas 
Es lol \ pA La UU 2 3 ¥ 
ypapew ;—Ilds yap ob ;—Ti & ; dvayiyvdoxey 
pedrrewv oby acavtws av elyes ;—Ocattas.—Ti 
70 altiov ; dT. maca téxvn ioyupov Tt exer Ka} 
Oapparéov év trois éautis. Rarely ody od pepe- 
NéTHKAS ; Kal TL GAXO eueréTas ev TH TXOAR ;— 
YvrAroyopous Kal peetatimtovtas.— Ent ti; 





1 Schenk]: peueréraxe S. 
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artist cares about pleasing one who has no know- 
ledge of his art. 

Do I care to please you? What do I gain thereby ? 
For do yeu know the standards according to which 
man is judged by man? Have you been concerned 
to know what a good man is, and what an evil man, 
and how each becomes what he is? Why, then, are 
you not a good man yourself?—How do you make 
out, he answers, that I am not a good man?—Whry, 
because no good man grieves or groans, no good 
man laments, no good man turns pale and trembles, 
or asks, “ How will he receive me? How will he 
listen to me?” You slave! He will receive you 
and listen to you as seems best to him. Why, then, are 
you concerned about things that are not your own? 
Now is it not his own fault ifhe gives a bad reception 
to what you have to say ?—Of course.—Is it possible 
for one man to make the mistake and yet another 
suffer the harm ?—No.—Why, then, are you anxious 
over what is not your own >—That is all very well, 
but I am anxious over how I shall speak to him.— 
What, are you not privileged to speak to him as you 
please ?—Yes, but I am afraid that I shall be dis- 
concerted.—You are not afraid of being disconcerted 
when you are about to write the name Dio, are you ? 
—No, not at all_— What is the reason? Is it not that 
you have practised writing >—Yes, of course.—What 
then? If you were about to read something, would 
you not feel the same way about it?—Quite the 
same.—What is the reason? Why, because every art 
has an element of strength and confidence inside its 
own field. Have you, then, not practised speaking ? 
And what else did you practise in your school? 
—Syllogisms and arguments involving equivocal 
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obx Bate eureipws SiaréyerOar ; To 8 eurreipws 
éotiv ovxt evxaipws kal dagaras kal cuvetas, 
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aA > f > ‘ es > B] n 
av eis tedtoy édAnrAvOws mpos welov aywrids, 
érrov av peuereTnKas, éxelvos 8 awerérnTOs 
éotty ;—Nat? ddrka éEouciay eyes atroxteivat 
# * A 2 a t a ‘\ 2 

pe.—Adye obv Ta ddnO4, S¥oTHve, Kai pn adrato- 
vevov unde dtrdcofos elvar akiou pnde awyvoet 
gov Tovs Kupious, GAA péxpis dv eyns TavTnv 

‘ \ ss ? Xx n Zs > ta 
Tv AaABNY THY ato TOD cwpaToS, axorover 
mavti T@ iaxupotépm. Réyew 5é Xwxpdatns épue- 
Aéra 6 Tpds TOs TUpdvvOUS ovTwS daderyoLEVOS, 
o mpos Tous Stxaatds, a év TH Secpwrnpio. 
réyerv Aroyévns peperetixes 0 mpos “AdéEavdpov 
fa A « N n e x . 
otTws Aadrt@v, o mpos Didirrov, 0 mMpas ToUs 
Telpatas, 6 Tpos TOV wVNncdevoy avTov1... 
> , ? t 2 ra é col ‘ 3’ > ‘ 
-éxeivots, ols wepérnxev,” tols Oappodat od 8 én 
Ta cavTod Badile cal éxcivwr adnoatHs pwndémorte 
3 ‘\ f ao A ’ a , 
eis THY yoviay amedOwyv xdOnco Kat TréKE 

x. X w ia 
avAXoyia ous Kal AXAW TpoTEVE 
Ed A ad ‘' t 3 ¢ ‘ 2 f 
ove éatt 8 év col woreos? Hyepe@v avip. 


1 The editors have noted a lacuna here. 
2 Schweighauser: ueueddrnev S. 
3 ©. Schenkl: wéAcws S. 
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premisses.—To what end? Was it not to enable you 
to conduct an argument skilfully? And does not 
“skilfully” mean seasonably and securely and 
intelligently, and, more than that, without making 
mistakes and without embarrassment, and, in addition 
to all this, with confidence ?—Surely.—Well then, if 
you are on horseback and have ridden out upon the 
plain against a man whois on foot, are you in anxiety, 
assuming that you are in practice and the other is 
not?—Yes, that is all very well, but Caesar has 
authority to put me to death.—Then tell the truth, 
wretch, and do not brag, nor claim to be a philosopher, 
nor fail to recognize your masters; but as long as 
you let them have this hold on you through your 
body, follow everyone that is stronger than you are. 
But Socrates used to practise speaking to some 
purpose—Socrates, who discoursed as he did to the 
Tyrants,! to his judges, and in the prison. Diogenes 
had practised speaking—Diogenes, who talked to 
Alexander as he did, to Philip, to the pirates, to the 
man who had bought him . . . [Leave such matters] 
to those who are seriously interested in them, to the 
brave; but do you walk away to your own concerns 
and never depart from them again; go into your 
corner and sit down, and spin syllogisms and 
propound them to others : 
“Tn thee the State hath found no leader true.” ? 


1 The “Thirty Tyrants,” who ruled in Athens a short 
while before the death of Socrates. 
2 A verse of unknown authorship. 
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8. pas Nacwva. 


ElcerOévtos twos tev ‘Pwpaeav peta viod 
Kat émaxovovTos évas avayveapatos Obtos, py, 
6 TpoTrOs éoTl THs SidacKkarias Kal dTeciwoTnaer. 
aktobvtos 8 éxeivou cipety Ta EES, Kéaov Exes, 
ébn, waca réxvn TO idi@ty Kal areipw avTis, 
dTav Tapacisatar. Kal Ta pev do TOV TEXVaDV 
yivopeva thy Te Xpelav evOls evdeinvuTat mpos 6 
yéyovev Kal Ta TAELoTA AUTOY EXEL TL Kal dywyov 
kat émiyapt. Kab yap cKuTEVs TAS pév pavOdvet TEs 
mapeivat Kai Tapaxodovbely ateprés,) To 8 Urd- 
Snpa ypijotwov cab iSety Adrws ov« dnbdés. Kal 
TéxTovos 1) pev paOnors aviapa uddiota TO lbi@ry 
mapatuyxavovtt, TO 8 épyov éridetkvuar TV 
xpeLav Tis TéxVNS. TOAD b€é wAAXov él povatxis 
det adro: dv yap wap7s TO Si8acKopevm, paveitat 
cou Tdvtwy atepTéctatov TO padOipa, TA pévTOL 
ard THs povatxyns 7déa nal émitepTrh Tos iiiwtats 
aKovey, 

Kai évtaiéa 10 pev epyov tov ptdocugodvros 
TowooTov Te avragoueda, Gt. Set tHv avTov 
BovrAnow ovvappocat Tois yivopudvors, @S pHTE TE 
TOV ytvopévav AxdvT@Y Huav yiverOat prjte TOV 
py yivopeven Oedrovtav Hudv ph yiverOat. é€& ob 
mepiectt Tols cvoTncapevors avTo év opéter my 


1 Upton: dmperds &. 





1 Apparently named Naso, to judge from the title to this 
chapter. A Julius Naso, the son of a man of letters, is 
mentioned not infrequently in the correspondence of the 
younger Pliny. See Prosop. Imp. Romani, 11. p. 202, no. 293. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
To Naso 


Once when a certain Roman citizen} accompanied 
by his son had come in and was listening to one of 
his readings, Epictetus said: This is the style of my 
teaching, and then lapsed into silence. But when 
the other requested to know what came next, he 
replied: Instruction in the technique of any art is 
boring to the layman who has had no experience in 
it. Now the products of the arts show immediately 
their use towards the purpose for which they are 
made, and most of them possess also a certain 
attractiveness and charm. For example, to stand by 
and watch the process by which a shoemaker learns 
his trade is, indeed, not pleasant, yet the shoe is 
useful and not an unpleasant thing to look at either. 
And the process of education in the case of a 
carpenter is especially tiresome to the layman who 
happens to be watching, but the work which the 
carpenter does shows the use of his art. You will 
find the same much more true in the case of music; 
for if you are standing by when someone is taking a 
lesson, the process of instruction will strike you as 
the most unpleasant of all, yet the results of music 
are sweet and pleasing to the ear of the layman. 

So also in our own case, we picture the work of 
the philosopher to be something like this: He should 
bring his own will into harmony with what happens, 
so that neither anything that happens happens 
against our will, nor anything that fails to happen 
fails to happen when we wish it to happen. The 
result of this for those who have so ordered the work 
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? , > ? , x ‘ , 
amotuyyaven, év éxkrice: dé pay mepeTimrey, 
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A€yovaw of herdoodor, 6te pabeiv Sei mpdror 
rovTo, Str éott Peds kal mpovoe? tay drwy Kal 
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of philosophy is that in desire they are not dis- 
appointed, and in aversion they do not fall into what 
they would avoid; that each person passes his life to 
himself, free from pain, fear, and perturbation, at the 
same time maintaining with his associates both the 
natural and the acquired relationships, those namely 
of son, father, brother, citizen, wife, neighbour, 
fellow-traveller, ruler, and subject. 

Something like this is our picture of the work of 
the philosopher. The next thing after this is that 
we seek the means of achieving it. We see, then, 
that the carpenter becomes a carpenter by first 
learning something, the helmsman becomes a helms- 
man by first learning something. May it not be, 
then, that in our case also it is not sufficient to wish 
to become noble and good, but that we are under 
the necessity of learning something first? We 
seek, then, what this is. Now the philosophers say 
that the first thing we must learn is this: That 
there is a God, and that He provides for the 
universe, and that it is impossible for a man to 
conceal from Him, not merely his actions, but even 
his purposes and his thoughts. Next we must learn 
what the gods are like; for whatever their 
character is discovered to be, the man who is going 
to please and obey them must endeavour as best he 
can to resemble them. If the deity is faithful, he 
also must be faithful; if free, he also must be free; 
if beneficent, he also must be beneficent; if high- 
minded, he also must be high-minded, and so forth ; 
therefore, in everything he says and does, he must 
act as an imitator of God. 

Where, then, ought I to start?—If you enter 
upon this task, I will say that in the first place you 
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oot OTL wpaeToy Sei ae Tots Gvdunact TapaxoArovlety. 
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dv obv co Sei€w, Ste Ta avayKxadtata xal 
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\ x a > fA) Les h ” 4 6 ; b 16. 

Kat Tov Kokobava ém106'! obte Ti Geas éativ oldas 


1 Upton’s ‘‘ codex”: meflOw 8. 





1 By the municipal law of Caesar (C. /.L. I?, 593 = Dessau, 
Inscr. Lat. 6085, § 89), a man to be eligible to the Senate of 
a municipality must have served three campaigns in the 
cavalry, or six in the infantry, and it is probable that this 
provision is referred to here. Cf. IV. 1, 37-40, and on 
the tres militiae equestres see Mommsen: Rémisches Staatsrecht, 
III. (1887), 543, n. 2-4; 549, n. 1. On the other hand the 
scholiast (probably Arethas, see Schenkl, pp. Ixxii. ff.) 
on § 17 apparently took this to mean that Naso had once 
been a commanding officer (for the corrupt 3: Toy douva 
Aéye: «.7,A., one ought probably to read something like 
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ought to understand the meaning of terms.—So you 
imply that I do not now understand the meaning of 
terms ?—You do not.—How comes it, then, that I 
use them ?—Why, you use them as the illiterate use 
written speech, as the cattle use external im- 
pressions; for use is one thing, and understanding 
another. But if you think you understand terms, 
propose any term you please, and let us put 
ourselves to the test, to see whether we understand 
it—But it is unpleasant to be subjected to an 
examination when one is already somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and, if it so chance, has served his 
three campaigns.\—I realize that myself. For now 
you have come to me like a man who stood in need 
of nothing. But what could anyone even imagine 
you to be in need of? You are rich, you have 
children, possibly also a wife, and many slaves; 
Caesar knows you, you have many friends in Rome, 
you perform the duties incumbent upon you, and 
when a man has done you either good or harm you 
know how to pay him back in kind. What’ do 
you still lack? If, therefore, I show you that what 
you lack are things most necessary and important 
for happiness, and that hitherto you have devoted 
your attention to everything but what was appro- 
priate for you to do, and if I add the colophon,? 
otpatnyoy Nacwva A€yer, Av yap tev peydAwy ris ‘Pduns), 
although this can hardly have been more than a guess on his 
art. 

2 4¢. the finishing touch ; a word (sometimes derived from 
the ancient city Colophon because of a tradition that its 
efficient cavalry gave the finishing stroke 0 every war in 
which it was engaged [Strabo, XIV. i, 28}, but more 
probably a common nonn in the sense of ‘‘tip,” “summit,” 


“* finishing point,”) used to indicate the title and other 
explanatory data when entered at the end of a work. 
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ouTe Ti dvOpwiros ovTE Ti dyadov ailTe Ti KaKar, 
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evOus é Y peoéy je 
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dea Tt Kal Tives ob Te evtes Ty maviyyup Kat ent 
rive. obTws Kal évOdd év 77 Tavnyupes TAUTH’ OF 
pév TIVES ws Krijyn ovdey mréov ToduTpaynovotar 
Tob xoprou: boot yap mept KTijow Kal dypovs Kal 
oikéras wat apxas Tevas dvaotpeperbe, Taita 
ovdév Go 4) YOpTOS eoTiv: OdrALyoLS elo ol mavy- 
yupitovtes avOpwiror pidoGeduoves. “ti aot’ 


1 (©. Schenkl: brav adrdy bBpi(m S (the first two words 
deleted in the Cambridge ed. of 1655). 





1 A famous comparison, ascribed to Pythagoras. See Cicero, 
Tusenl. Disp. v. 9; Diog. Laert. VII. 8; Iamblichus, Vita 
Pythayori, 58. cf. Menander, frg. 481K (Allinson, p. 442). 
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saying: You know neither what God is, nor what 
man is, nor what good, nor what evil is—if I say 
that you are ignorant of these other matters you 
may possibly endure that; but if I say that you do 
not understand your own self, how can you possibly 
bear with me, and endure and abide my question- 
ing? You cannot do so at all, but immediately you 
go away offended. And yet what harm have I done 
you? None at all, unless the mirror also does harm 
to the ugly man by showing him what he looks 
like; unless the physician insults the patient, when 
he says to him, “ Man, you think there is nothing 
the matter with you; but you have a fever; fast 
to-day and drink only water”; and no one says, 
“ What dreadful insolence!” Yet if you tell a man, 
“Your desires are feverish, your attempts to avoid 
things are humiliating, your purposes are incon- 
sistent, your choices are out of harmony with your 
nature, your conceptions are hit-or-miss and false,’ 
why, immediately he walks out and says, “He 
insulted me.”’ 

Our position is like that of those who attend a 
fair.) Cattle and oxen are brought there to be sold, 
and most men engage in buying and selling, while 
there are only a few who go merely to see the fair, 
how it is conducted, and why, and who are pro- 
moting it, and for what purpose. So it is also in 
this “fair” of the world in which we live; some 
persons, like cattle, are interested in nothing but 
their fodder; for to all of you that concern your- 
selves with property and lands and slaves and one 
office or another, all this is nothing but fodder! 
And few in number are the men who attend the 
fair because they are fond of the spectacle. ‘“ What, 
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then, is the universe,” they ask, “and who governs 
it? No one? Yet how can it be that, while it is 
impossible for a city or a household to remain even 
a very short time without someone to govern and 
care for it, nevertheless this great and beautiful 
structure should be kept in such orderly arrange- 
ment by sheer accident and chance? There must 
be, therefore, One who governs it. What kind of 
.a being is He, and how does He govern it? And 
what are we, who have been created by Him, and 
for what purpose were we created? Do we, then, 
really have some contact and relation with Him 
or none at all?” That is the way these few are 
affected; and thenceforward they have leisure for 
this one thing only—to study well the “fair” 
of life before they leave it. With what result, 
then? They are laughed to scorn by the crowd, 
quite as in the real fair the mere spectators 
are laughed at by the traffickers; yes, and if the 
cattle themselves had any comprehension like 
ours of what was going on, they too would laugh at - 
those who had wonder and admiration for anything 
but their fodder ! 


CHAPTER XV 


To those who cling obstinately to the judgements 
which they have once formed 


Some men, when they hear the following precepts : 
That one ought to be steadfast, and that the moral 
purpose is naturally free and not subject to com- 
pulsion, while everything else is liable to inter- 
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ference and compulsion, subject to others and not 
our own—-some men, I say, fancy that whenever 
they have formed a judgement they ought to stand 
by it immovably. And yet the first requirement is 
thatthe judgement formed be a sound one. For 
I want vigour in the body, but it must be the 
vigour of the body in a state of health and physical 
exercise ; whereas, if you show me that you possess 
the vigour of a madman, and boast about it, I will 
say to you, “ Man, look for someone to cure you. 
This is not vigour, but feebleness.’’ 

The following is another way in which the minds 
of those are affected who hear these precepts amiss. 
For example, a friend of mine for no reason at all 
made up his mind to starve himself to death. I 
learned about it when he was already in the third 
day of his fasting, and went and asked what had 
happened.—I have decided, he answered.—Very 
well, but still what was it that induced you to make 
up your mind? For if your judgement was good, see, 
we are at your side and ready to help you to make 
your exit from this life; but if your judgement was 
irrational, change it.-—-I must abide by my decisions. 
—Why, nan, what are you about? You mean not 
all your decisions, but only the right ones. For 
example, if you are convinced at this moment that 
it is night,do not change your opinion, if that seems 
best to you, but abide by it and say that you ought 
to abide by your decisions! Do you not wish to 
make your beginning and your foundation firm, that 
is, to consider whether your decision is sound or 
unsound, and only after you have done that proceed 
to rear thereon the structure of your determination 
and your firm resolve? Butif you lay a rotten and 
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1 That is, the Universe, in Stoic parlance. 
2 Is amenable neither to reason nor force; will neither 
bend nor break. 
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crumbling foundation, you cannot rear thereon even 
a small building, but the bigger and the stronger 
your superstructure is the more quickly it will fall 
down. Without any reason you are taking out of 
this life, to our detriment, a human being who is 
a familiar friend, a citizen of the same state, both 
the large state! and the small; and then, though 
in the act of murder, and while engaged in the 
destruction of a human being that has done 
no wrong, you say that you “must abide by 
your decisions”! But if the idea ever entered 
your head to kill me, would you have to abide by 
your decisions? 

Well, it was hard work to persuade that man; 
but there are some men of to-day whom it is im 
possible to move. So that I feel that I now know 
what I formerly did not understand—the meaning 
of the proverb, “A fool you can neither persuade 
nor break.” 2 God forbid that I should ever have 
for a friend a wise fool!3 There is nothing harder 
to handle. “I have decided,” he says! Why yes, 
and so have madmen; but the more firm their 
decision is about what is false, the more hellebore 4 
they need. Will you not aét like a sick man, and 
summon a physician? ‘I am sick, sir; help me. 
Consider what I ought to do; it is my part to obey 
you.” So also in the present instance. “I know 
not what I ought to be doing, but I have come to 
find out.” Thus one should speak. No, but this 
is what one hears, “ Talk to me about anything else, 


3 A loquacious and argumentatively stubborn person. In 
the original this sentence makes a trimeter scazon, and hence 
is probably a quotation from some satirical poem. 

“ Commonly used in antiquity as a remedy for insanity. 
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1 Cf. § 12 above. 
2 Probably the criticism of some Cynic philosopher 
addressed to Epictetus. 
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but on this point I have made my decision.” “ Any- 
thing else’’ indeed! Why, what is more important 
or more to your advantage than to be convinced 
that it is not sufficient for a man merely to have 
reached decisions, and to refuse to change? These 
are the sinews of madness, not health. “If you 
foree me to this, I would gladly die.’ What for, 
man? What has happened? “I have decided!” 
It was fortunate for me that you did not decide 
to kill me! Or again, another says, “I take 
no money for my services.” Why so? “Be- 
cause I have decided.”” Rest assured that there 
is nothing to prevent you from some day turning 
irrationally to taking money for your services, and 
that with the same vehemence with which you now 
refuse to take it, and then saying again, ‘(I have 
decided” ; precisely as in a diseased body, suffering 
from a flux, the flux inclines now in this direction 
and now in that. Such is also the sick mind; it 
is uncertain which way it is inclined, but when 
vehemence also is added to this inclination and 
drift, then the evil gets past help and past cure.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


That we do not practise the application of our 
judgements about things good and evil 


Wherein lies the good?—In moral purpose.— 
Wherein lies evil?—In moral purpose.—Wherein 
lies that which is neither good nor evi]?—In the 
things that lie outside the domain of moral purpose. 
—Well, what of it? Does any one of us remember 
these statements outside the classroom? Does any 
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1 rt domy txawos added by Wolf. 


1 The answers to these questions are obvious and are 
given without hesitation. Questions about the facts of life, 
about good and evil, like the following, should be answered 
with equal promptness and conviction. 
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one of us-when by himself practise answering facts in 
the way he answers these questions? ‘So it is day, 
isit?’”” “Yes.” “What then? Isit night?” “No.” 
“What then? Is the number of the stars even?” 
“JT cannot say.” When you are shown money, 
have you practised giving the proper answer, namely, 
that it is not a good thing? Have you trained 
yourself in answers of this kind, or merely to answer 
sophisms? Why, then, are you surprised to find 
that in the fields in which you have practised you 
surpass yourself, but in that in which you have not 
practised you remain the same? For why is it that 
the orator, although he knows that he has composed 
a good speech, has memorized what he has written 
and is bringing a pleasing voice to his task, is still 
anxious despite all that? Because he is not satisfied 
with the mere practice of oratory. What, then, 
does he want? He wants to be praised by his 
audience. Now he has trained himself with a view to 
being able to practise oratory, but he has not trained 
himself with reference to praise and blame. For 
when did he ever hear any one say what praise is, 
what blame is, and what is the nature of each? 
What kinds of praise are to be sought, and what 
kinds of blame are to be avoided? And when did 
he ever go through this course of training in accord- 
ance with these principles? Why, then, are you 
any longer surprised because he surpasses all others in 
the field in which he has studied, but in that in which 
he has not practised he is no better than the multi- 
tude? He is like a citharoede who knows how to 
play to the harp, sings well, has a beautiful flowing 
gown, and still trembles when he comes upon the 
stage ; for all that has gone before he knows, but 
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what a crowd is he does not know, nor what the 
shouting and the scornful laughter of a crowd are. 
Nay, he does not even know whiat this anxiety itself 
is, whether it is something that we can control, 
or beyond our powers, whether he can stop it or 
not. That is why, if he is praised, he goes off the 
stage all puffed up; but if he is laughed to scorn, 
that poor windbag of his conceit is pricked and 
flattens out. 

We too experience something of the same kind. 
What do we admire? Externals. What are we in 
earnest about? About externals. Are we, then, 
at a loss to know how it comes about that we are 
subject to fear and anxiety? Why, what else can 
possibly happen, when we regard impending events 
as things evil? We cannot help but be in fear, we 
cannot help but be in anxiety. And then we say, 
**©O Lord God, how may I escape anxiety?’’ Fool, 
have you not hands? Did not God make them for 
you? Sit down now and pray forsooth that the 
mucus in your nose may not run! Nay, rather wipe 
your nose and do not blame God! What then? 
Has he given you nothing that helps in the present 
case? Has he not given you endurance, has he 
not given you magnanimity, has he not given you 
courage? When you have such serviceable hands 
as these do you still look for someone to wipe your 
nose? But these virtues we neither practise nor 
concern ourselves withal. Why, show me one single 
man who cares how he does something, who is con- 
cerned, not with getting something, but with his 
own action. Who is there that is concerned with 
his own action while he is walking around? Who, 
when he is planning, is concerned with the plan 
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1 Referring to a dream oracle like that of Asclepius, but 
the text is somewhat uncertain. 
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itself, and not with getting what he is planning 
about ? And then if he gets it, he is all set up and 
says, “ Yes, indeed, what a fine plan we made! Did 
I not tell you, brother, that, if there was anything 
at all.in my views, it was impossible for the plan to 
fall out otherwise?” But if the plan goes the other 
way, he is humble and wretched, and cannot even 
find any explanation of what has happened. Who of 
us ever called in a seer for a case of this kind? Who 
of us ever slept in a temple? for enlightenment 
about our action? Who? Show me but one, that 
I may see him, the man that I have long been 
looking for, the truly noble and gifted man; be 
he young or old, only show him! 

Why, then, do we wonder any longer that, 
although in material things we are thoroughly 
experienced, nevertheless in our actions we are 
dejected, unseemly, worthless, cowardly, unwilling 
to stand the strain, utter failures one and all? For 
we have not troubled ourselves about these matters 
in time past, nor do we even now practise them. 
Yet if we were afraid, not of death or exile, but 
of fear itself, then we should practise how not to 
encounter those things that appear evil to us. But 
as it is, we are fiery and fluent in the schoolroom, 
and if some trivial question about one of these 
points comes up, we are able to pursue the logical 
consequences ; yet drag us into practical application, 
and you will find us miserable shipwrecked mariners. 
Let a disturbing thought come to us and you will 
find out what we have been practising and for what 
we have been training! Asa result, because of our 
lack of practice, we are ever going out of our way 
to heap up terrors and to make them out greater 
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1 Koraes: éuodpev 8. 
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than they actually are. For example, whenever I 
go to sea, on gazing down into the deep or looking 
around upon the expanse of waters and seeing no 
land, I am beside myself, fancying that if I am 
wrecked I shall have to swallow this whole ex- 
panse of waters; but it does not occur to me that 
three pints are enough. What is it, then, that 
disturbs me? The expanse of sea? No, but my 
judgement. Again, when there is an earthquake, 1 
fancy that the whole city is going to fall upon me; 
what, is not a little stone enough to knock my 
brains out ? 

What, then, are the things that weigh upon us 
and drive us out of our senses? Why, what else 
but our judgements? For when a man goes hence 
abandoning the comrades, the places, and the 
social relations to which he is accustomed, what else 
is the burden that is weighing him down but a 
judgement? Children, indeed, when they cry a 
little because their nurse has left, forget their 
troubles as soon as they get a cookie, Would you, 
therefore, have ws resemble children? No, by Zeus! 
For I claim that we should be influenced in this 
way, not by a cookie, but by true judgements. And 
what are these? The things which a man ought 
to practise all day long, without being devoted to 
what is not his own, either comrade, or place, or 
gymnasia, nay, not even to his own body; but he 
should remember the law and keep that before his 
eyes. And what is the law of God? To guard 
what is his own, not to lay claim to what is uot his 
own, but to make use of what is given him, and not 
to yearn for what has not been given; when some- 
thing is taken away, to give it up readily and with- 
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1 Shaftesbury : xaAeiv 8. 
2 Added by Schweighauser. 





1 The fountain of Dirce was at Thebes; the Marcian 
aqueduct brought good water to Rome at this time. 

2 4 parody upon the Phornissa’, 368: ‘‘The gymnasia in 
which I was reared and the water of Dirce.” Polyneices 
is speaking. 
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out delay, being grateful for the time in which he 
had the use of it—all this if you do not wish to be 
crying for your nurse and your mammy! For what 
difference does it make what object a man has a 
weakness for and depends upon? In what respect 
are you superior to the man who weeps for a maid, 
if you grieve for a trivial gymnasium, a paltry colon- 
nade, a group of youngsters, and that way of spend- 
ing your time? Someone else comes and grieves 
because he is no longer going to drink the water 
of Dirce.1 What, is the water of the Marcian aque- 
duct inferior to that of Dirce? “Nay, but I was 
accustomed to that water.” And you will get 
accustomed to this in turn. And then, if you 
become addicted to something of this kind, weep 
for this too in turn, and try to write a line after the 
pattern of that of Euripides: 


To Nero’s baths and Marcian founts once more.* 


Behold how tragedy arises, when everyday events 
befall fools ! 

“When, then, shall I see Athens once more and 
the Acropolis?” Poor man, are you not satisfied 
with what you are seeing every day? Have you 
anything finer or greater to look at than the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the whole earth, the sea? And 
if you really understand Him that governs the 
universe, and bear Him about within you, do you 
yet yearn for bits of stone and a pretty rock? 
When, therefore, you are about to leave the sun and 
the moon, what will you do? Will you sit and cry 
as little children cry? What was it you did at 


* The rock of the Acropolis and the marble buildings 
upon it. 
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1 Gataker (supported by Bentley and Upton), waidg 8. 
Compare the very close parallel in I. 24, 20, and for the 
frequent nse by Epictetus of illustrations from "the character 
and behaviour of children see E. Renner: Das Kind, Ein 
Glei hnissmittel bei Kpiktet, Miinchen, 1905, 54 ff. 





1 Did no serious work in philosophy. For the figure of 
speech compare IV. 1, 177 
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school? What was it you heard and learned?) Why 
did you record yourself as a philosopher when you 
might have recorded the truth in these words: “I 
studied a few introductions, and did some reading 
in Chrysippus, but I did not even get past the door 
of a philosopher?! Since what part have I in that 
business in which Socrates, who died so nobly, and 
so nobly lived, had a part? Or in that in which 
Diogenes had a part?” Can you imagine one of 
these men crving or fretting because he is not going 
to see such-and-such a man, or such-and-such a 
woman, or to live in Athens or in Corinth, but, if it 
so happen, in Susa or in Ecbatana? What, does he 
who is at liberty to leave the banquet when he 
will, and to play the game no longer, keep on 
annoying himself by staying? Does he not stay, 
like children, only as long as he is entertained? 
Such a man would be likely, forsooth, to endure 
going into exile for life or the exile of death, if this 
were his sentence. 

Are you not willing, at this late date, like children, 
to be weaned and to partake of more solid food, and 
not to cry for mammies and nurses—old wives’ 
lamentations? “But if I leave, I shall cause those 
women sorrow?” You cause them sorrow? Not 
at all, but it will be the same thing that causes 
sorrow to you yourself—bad judgement.2 What, 
then, can you do? Get rid of that judgement, and, 
if they do well, they will themselves get rid of their 
judgement ; otherwise, they will come to grief and 
have only themselves to thank for it. "Man, do 
something desperate, as the expression goes, now if 
never before, to achieve peace, freedom, and high- 


2 This pointi is especially well brought out in Encheiridion, 5. 
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1 Salmasius: toos 8. 

2 Capps: év B.ds Kola S (retained by Schenkl), “in a 
cow’s belly,” which might conceivably be a contemptuous 


expression for a cradle, or baby-basket, but I know of no 
evidence to support this view. 





1 Compare the critical note. 
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mindedness. Lift up your neck at last like a man 
escaped from bondage, be bold to look towards God 
and say, “ Use me henceforward for whatever Thou 
wilt; | am of one mind with Thee; I am Thine; 
I crave exemption from nothing that seems good 
in Thy sight; where Thou wilt, lead me; in what 
raiment Thou wilt, clothe me. Wouldst Thou have 
me to hold office, or remain in private life; to 
remain here or go into exile; to be poor or be rich? 
I will defend all these Thy acts before men; I will 
show what the true nature of each thing is.” Nay, 
you will not; sit rather in the house as girls do} 
and wait for your mammy until she feeds you! If 
Heracles had sat about at home, what would he 
have amounted to? He would have been Eurystheus? 
and no Heracles. Come, how many acquaintances 
and friends did he have with him as he went up and 
down through the whole world? Nay, he had no 
dearer friend than God. That is why he was 
believed to be a son of God, and was. It was there- 
fore in obedience to His will that he went about 
clearing away wickedness and lawlessness. But you 
are no Heracles, you say, and you cannot clear away 
the wickedness of other men, nay, nor are you even a 
Theseus, to clear away the ills of Attica merely. Very 
well, clear away your own then. From just here, 
from out your own mind, cast not Procrustes and 
Sciron,? but grief, fear, desire, envy, joy at others’ 
ills; cast out greed, effeminacy, incontinency. These 


2 The craven, stay-at-home king, under whose orders 
Heracles performed his ‘‘ labours.” 

3 Two famous robbers who infested the road between 
Athens and Megara and were given their just deserts by 
Theseus. 
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t Added by Schenkl. 
2 of wey added by Schweighauser, 





1 ie., of conceit in one’s own opinion. 
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things you cannot cast out in any other way than 
by looking to God alone, being specially devoted 
to Him only, and consecrated to His commands. 
But if you wish anything else, with lamentation and 
groaning you will follow that which is stronger than 
you are, ever seeking outside yourself for peace, and 
never able to be at peace. For you seek peace 
where it is not, and neglect to seek it where it is. 


CHAPTER XVII 


How ought we adjust our preconceptions to individual 
instances ? 


Wuart is the first business of one who practises 
philosophy? To get rid of thinking that one 
knows?; for it is impossible to get a man to begin 
to learn that which he thinks he knows. How- 
ever, as we go to the philosophers we all babble 
hurly-burly about what ought to be done and what 
ought not, good and evil, fair and foul, and on these 
grounds assign praise and blame, censure and repre- 
hension, passing judgement on fair and foul practices, 
and discriminating between them. But what do we 
go to the philosophers for? To learn what we do 
not think we know. And what is that? General 
principles. For some of us want to learn what the 
philosophers are saying, thinking it will be witty 
and shrewd, others, because they wish to profit 
thereby. But it is absurd to think that when a man 
wishes to learn one thing he will actually learn 
something else, or, in short, that a man will make 
progress in anything without learning it. But the 
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1 Wolf and Koraes: gaov 8. 
* Schegk and Salmasius : pécyyépue0a S. 





1 Almost certainly the same as Theopompus of Chios, the 
upil of Isocrates, more generally known to us as an historian, 
Bue also famous in his own time in his declamations (éme- 
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multitude are under the same misapprehension as 
was Theopompus, the orator? who actually censures 
Plato for wishing to define every term, Well, what 
does he say? “Did none of us before your time 
ever use the words ‘good’ or ‘just’? Or, without 
understanding what each of these terms severally 
mean, did we merely utter them as vague and 
empty sounds?” Why, who tells you, Theopompus, 
that we did not have a natural conception of each 
term, that is, a preconceived idea of it? But it is 
impossible to adjust our preconceived ideas to the 
appropriate facts without having first systematized 
them and having raised precisely this question— 
what particular fact is to be classified under each - 
preconception. Suppose, for example, that you make 
the same sort of remark to the physicians: “ Why, 
who among us did not use terms ‘healthy’ and 
‘diseased’ before Hippocrates was born? Or were 
we merely making an empty noise with these 
sounds?’’ For, of course, we have a certain pre- 
conception of the idea “healthy.” But we are 
“unable to apply it. That is why one person says, 
“Keep abstaining from food,” and another, ‘Give 
nourishment” ; again, one says, “Cut a vein,” and 
another says, “Use the cupping-glass.” What is 
the reason? Is it really anything but the fact that 
a person is unable properly to apply the preconceived 
idea of “healthy” to the specific instances? 

So it stands here also, in the affairs of life. Who 
among us has not upon his lips the words “ good”’ 
and “ evil,” “ advantageous” and “disadvantageous”? 
For who among us does not have a preconceived 


dential Adyo:). The following quotation is probably from 
the Diatribe against Plato (Athen. XI. 508c). 
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1 The word, duapociv, is the opposite of the technical term 
ebpoeiv (7d ebpovy, cbpoia), which is a metaphor derived from 
the even flow of quiet waters. 

2 The three fields, according to Epictetus, are, 1. dpegis, 
desire; 2. dpu%, choice ; 3. ovykardéeois, assent. Compare 
III. 2 
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idea of each of these terms? Very well, is it fitted 
into a system and complete? Prove that it is. 
“How shall I prove it?” Apply it properly to 
specific facts. To start with, Plato classifies defini- 
tions under the preconception “ the useful,” but you 
classify them under that of “the useless.” Is it, 
then, possible for both of you to be right? How 
can that be? Does not one man apply his pre- 
conceived idea of “the good” to the fact of wealth, 
while another does not? And another to that of 
pleasure, and yet another to that of health ? Indeed, 
to sum up the whole matter, if all of us who have 
these terms upon our lips possess no mere empty 
knowledge of each one severally, and do not need 
to devote any pains to the systematic arrangement 
of our preconceived ideas, why do we disagree, why 
fight, why blame one another ? 

And yet what need is there for me to bring 
forward now our strife with one another and make 
mention of that? Take your own case; if you apply 
properly your preconceived ideas, why are you 
troubled, why are you hampered? Let us pass by 
for the moment the second field of study 2—that 
which has to do with our choices and the discussion 
of what is our duty in regard to them, Let us pass 
by also the third—that which has to do with our 
assents. I make you a present of all this. Let us 
confine our attention to the first field, one which 
allows an almost palpable proof that you do not 
properly apply your preconceived ideas. Do you 
at this moment desire what is possible in general 
and what is possible for you in particular? If so, 
why are you hampered? Why are you troubled ? 
Are you not at this moment trying to escape what 
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1 What follows is a free paraphrase of Euripides, Afedea, 
790 ff. 
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is inevitable? If so, why do you fall into any 
trouble, why are you unfortunate? Why is it that 
when you want something it dues not happen, and 
when you do not want it, it does happen? For this 
is the strongest proof of trouble and misfortune. I 
want something, and it does not happen; and what 
creature is more wretched than I? I do not want 
something, and it does happen; and what creature 
is more wretched than I? 

Medea, for example, because she could not endure 
this, came to the point of killing her children. In 
this respect at least hers was the act of a great 
spirit. For she had the proper conception of what 
it means for anyone’s wishes not to come true. 
‘* Very well, then,’ says she,! “in these circumstances 
I shall take vengeance upon the man who has 
wronged and insulted me. Yet what good doI get 
out of his being in such an evil plight? How can 
that be accomplished? I kill my children. But 1 
shall be punishing myself also. Yet what do I 
care?” This is the outbursting of a soul of great 
force. For she did not know where the power lies 
to do what we wish—that we cannot get this from 
outside ourselves, nor by disturbing and deranging 
things. Give up wanting to keep your husband, 
and nothing of what you want fails to happen. Give 
up wanting him to live with you at any cost. Give 
up wanting to remain in Corinth, and, in a word, give 
up wanting anything but what God wants, And who 
will prevent you, who will compel you? No one, 
any more than anyone prevents or compels Zeus. 

When you have such a leader as Zeus and identify 
your wishes and your desires with His, why are you 
still afraid that you will fail? Give to poverty and 
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1 Wolf: mepleas S. 2 Schweighduser: advd S. 

8 Wolf: émaAéyes S. * Supplied by Schweighauser. 
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to wealth your aversion and your desire: you will 
fail to get what you wish, and you will fall into what 
you would avoid. Give them to health; you will 
come to grief; so also if you give them to offices, 
honours, country, friends, children, in short to any- 
thing that lies outside the domain of moral purpose. 
But give them to Zeus and the other gods; entrust 
them to their keeping, let them exercise the control ; 
let your desire and your aversion be ranged on their 
side—and how can you be troubled any longer? 
But if you show envy, wretched man, and pity, and 
jealousy, and timidity, and never let a day pass 
without bewailing yourself and the gods, how can 
you continue to say that you have been educated? 
What kind of education, man, do you mean? Because 
you have worked on syllogisms, and arguments with 
equivocal premisses? Will you not unlearn all this, 
if that be possible, and begin at the beginning, 
realizing that hitherto you have not even touched 
the matter; and for the future, beginning at this 
point, add to your foundations that which comes 
next in order—provision that nothing shall be that 
you do not wish, and that nothing shall fail to be 
that you do wish? 

Give me but one young man who has come to 
school with this purpose in view, who has become 
an athlete in this activity, saying, “‘ As for me, let 
everything else go; I am satisfied if I shall be 
free to live untrammelled and untroubled, to hold 
up my neck in the face of facts like a free man, and 
to look up to heaven as a friend of God, without 
fear of what may possibly happen.’”’ Let one of you 
show me such a person, so that I can say to him: 
Enter, young man, into your own, for it is your 
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1 Compare I. 18, 28. 

* A stock sophism in the form: If a person says, “I am 
lying,” does he lie or tell the truth? If he is lying, he 
is telling the truth ; if he is telling the truth, he is lying. Cf. 
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destiny to adorn philosophy, yours are these pos- 
sessions, yours these books, yours these discourses. 
Then, when he has worked his way through this 
first field of study and mastered it like an athlete, 
let him come to me again and say, “I want, it is 
true, to be tranquil and free from turmoil, but I 
want also, as a god-fearing man, a philosopher and 
a diligent student, to know what is my duty towards 
the gods, towards parents, towards brothers, towards 
my country, towards strangers.” Advance now to 
the second field of study ; this also is yours. “ Yes, 
but I have already studied this second field. What 
I wanted was to be secure and unshaken, and that 
not merely in my waking hours, but also when 
asleep, and drunk, and melancholy-mad.”! Man, 
you are a god, great are the designs you cherish ! 
No, that is not the way it goes, but someone says, 
“YT wish to know what Chrysippus means in his 
treatise on The Liar.’? If that is your design, go 
hang, you wretch! And what good will knowing 
that do you? With sorrow you will read the whole 
treatise, and with trembling you will talk about 
it to others. This is the way you also, my hearers, 
behave. You say: “Shall I read aloud to you, 
brother, and you to me?” “Man, you write 
wonderfully.” And again, “ You have a great gift 
for writing in the style of Xenophon,” “You for 
that of Plato,” “ You for that of Antisthenes.’”’ And 
then, when you have told dreams to one another, 
you go back to the same things again; you have 
Von Arnim, Stotcorum Veterum Fragment, IT. 92, frag. 280 ff. 
Chrysippus is said to have written six books on the subject, 
Diog. Laer. VII. 196. Cf. Pease on Cic. De Div. II. 11. 


3 That is, each his own compositions, in expectation of 
mutual compliments. Cf. Hor. £p. II. 2, 87 ff. 
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1 Compare I. 19, 24. 
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exactly the same desires as before, the same 
aversions, in the same way you make your choices, 
your designs, and your purposes, you pray for the 
same things and are interested in the same things, 
In the second place, you do not even look for 
anybody to give you advice, but you are annoyed 
if you are told what I am telling you. Again, you 
say: © He is an old man without the milk of human 
kindness in him; he did not weep when I left, nor 
say, ‘I fear you are going into a very difficult 
situation, my son; if you come through safely, I 
will light lamps.’”! Js this what a man with the 
milk of human kindness in him would say? It will 
be a great piece of good luck for a person like you 
to come through safely, a thing worth lighting 
lamps to celebrate! Surely you ought to be 
free from death and free from disease ! 

It is this conceit of fancying that we know some- 
thing useful, that, as I have said, we ought to 
east aside before we come to philosophy, as we do 
in the case of geometry and music. Otherwise we 
shall never even come near to making progress, even 
if we go through all the Introductions and the 
Treatises of Chrysippus, with those of Antipater and 
Archedemus thrown in ! 


CHAPTER XVIII 


How must we struggle against our external impressions ? 


Every habit and faculty is confirmed and 
strengthened by the corresponding actions, that 
of walking by walking, that of running by running, 
[f you wish to be a good reader, read; if you wish 
to be a good writer, write. If you should give up 
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reading for thirty days one after the other, and 
be engaged in something else, you will know what 
happens. So also if you lie in bed for ten days, get 
up and try to take a rather long walk, and you will 
see how wobbly your legs are. In general, there- 
fore, if you want to do something, make a habit 
of it; if you want not to do something, refrain from 
doing it, and accustom yourself to something else 
instead. The same principle holds true in the 
affairs of the mind also; when you are angry, you 
may be sure, not merely that this evil has betallen 
you, but also that you have strengthened the habit. 
and have, as it were, added fuel to the flame. 
When you have yielded to someone in carnal inter- 
course, do not count merely this one defeat, but 
count also the fact that you have fed your incon- 
tinence, you have given it additional strength. For 
it is inevitable that some habits and faculties should, 
in consequence of the corresponding actions, spring 
up, though they did not exist before, and that others 
which were already there should be intensified and 
made strong. 

In this way, without doubt, the infirmities of our 
mind and character spring up, as the philosophers 
say. For when once you conceive a desire for 
money, if reason be applied to bring you to a 
realization of the evil, both the passion is stilled and 
our governing principle is restored to its original 
authority ; but if you do not apply a remedy, your 
governing principle does not revert to its previous 
condition, but, on being aroused again by the corres- 
ponding external impression, it bursts into the flame 
of desire more quickly than it did before. And 
if this happens over and over again, the next stage 
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is that a callousness results and the infirmity 
strengthens the avarice. For the man who has 
had a fever, and then recovered, is not the same 
as he was before the fever, unless he has experienced 
a complete cure. Something like this happens also 
with the affections of the mind. Certain imprints 
and weals are left behind on the mind, and unless a 
man erases them perfectly, the next time he is 
scourged upon the old scars, he has weals no longer 
but wounds. If, therefore, you wish not to be hot- 
tempered, do not feed your habit, set before it 
nothing on which it can grow. As the first step, 
keep quiet and count the days on which you have 
not been angry. “I used to be angry every day, 
after that every other day, then every third, and 
then every fourth day.” If you go as much as 
thirty days without a fit of anger, sacrifice to God. 
For the habit is first weakened and then utterly 
destroyed. ‘To-day I was not grieved”’ (and so the 
next day, and thereafter for two or three months) ; 
“but I was on my guard when certain things 
happened that were capable of provoking grief.” 
Know that things are going splendidly with you. 
To-day when I saw a handsome lad or a handsome 
woman I did not say to myself, “ Would that a man 
might sleep with her,’ and “ Her husband is a 
happy man,” for the man who uses the expression 
“happy” of the husband means “Happy is the 
adulterer”’ also; I do not even picture to myself the 
next scene—the woman herself in my presence, 
disrobing and lying down by my side. I pat myself 
on the head and say, Well done, Epictetus, you have 
solved aclever problem, one much more clever than 
the so-called “ Master” 1; But when the wench is 
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1 For The Liar see on II. 17, 34. ‘*‘ The Quiescent” was 
the somewhat desperate solution of Chrysippus for the 
sorites fallacy. On being asked whether two grains made a 
heap, then three, and so forth, he would finally stop 
answering the questions at all ! Cicero, Acad. Post. IL. 93. 

2 Laws, IX. 8548 (slightly modified). 

3 Plato, Symposium, 218D ff. 

‘ As traditional founder and first victor at the Olympic 
games ; all others might be enumerated in order beginning 
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not only willing, but nods to me and sends for me, 
yes, and when she even lays hold upon me and 
snuggles up to me, if L still hold aloof and conquer, 
this has become a solved problem greater than The 
Liar, and The Quiescent.1 On this score a man has 
a right to be proud indeed, but not about his 
proposing ‘ The Master ”’ problem. 

How, then, may this be done? Make it your wish 
finally to satisfy your own self, make it your wish 
to appear beautiful in the sight of God. Set your 
desire upon becoming pure in the presence of your 
pure self and of God. “Then when an external 
impression of that sort comes suddenly upon you,” 
says Plato,? “go and offer an expiatory sacrifice, 
go and make offering as a suppliant to the sanctuaries 
of the gods who avert evil’; it is enough if you 
only withdraw “to the society of the good and 
excellent men,” and set yourself to comparing your 
conduct with theirs, whether you take as your model 
one of the living, or one of the dead. Go to Socrates 
and mark him as he lies down beside Alcibiades 3 
and makes light of his youthful beauty. Bethink 
yourself how great a victory he once won and knew 
it himself, like an Olympic victory, and what his 
rank was, counting in order from Heracles‘; so 
that, by the gods, one might justly greet him with 
the salutation, “ Hail, wondrous man!” for he was 
victor over something more than these rotten boxers 
and pancratiasts, and the gladiators who resemble 
them. If you confront your external impression 
with such thoughts, you will overcome it, and not 


with him, although the ordinary count was from Coroebus 


of Elis, supposed to have been winner of the footrace in 
7716 w.c, 
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1 That is, reason. 
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be carried away by it. But, to begin with, be not 
swept off your feet, I beseech you, by the vividness 
of the impression, but say, “ Wait for me a little, O 
impression ; allow me to see who you are, and what 
you are an impression of; allow me to put you 
to the test.” And after that, do not suffer it to 
lead you on by picturing to you what will follow. 
Otherwise, it will take possession of you and go off 
with you wherever it will. But do you rather 
introduce and set over against it some fair and noble 
impression, and throw out this filthy one. And if 
you form the habit of taking such exercises, you 
will see what mighty shoulders you develop, what 
sinews, what vigour; but as it is, you have merely 
your philosophic quibbles, and nothing more. 

The man who exercises himself against such 
external impressions is the true athlete in training. 
Hold, unhappy man; be not swept along with 
your impressions! Great is the struggle, divine 
the task ; the prize is a kingdom, freedom, serenity, 
peace. Remember God; call upon Him to help you 
and stand by your side, just as voyagers, in a storm, 
call upon the Dioscuri. For what storm is greater 
than that stirred up by powerful impressions which 
unseat the reason? As for the storm itself, what else 
is it but an external impression? To prove this, 
just take away the fear of death, and then bring 
on as much thunder and lightning as you please, 
and you will realize how great is the calm, how fair 
the weather, in your governing principle.’ But if 
you be once defeated and say that by and by you 
will overcome, and then a second time do the same 
thing, know that at last you will be in so wretched 
a state and so weak that by and by you will not so 
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1 Works and Days, 413, 

2 So called because thonght to be unanswerable ; it in- 
volved the questions of ‘‘ the possible” and ‘‘ the necessary,” 
in other words, chance and fate, freewill and determination. 
The matter was first set forth in a note contributed to 
Upton’s edition of Epictetus by James Harris, and re- 
published, with additions, by Schweighduser. Definitive 
is the discussion by Eduard Zeller, Sitzungsber. der Berliner 
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much as notice that you are doing wrong, but you 
will even begin to offer arguments in justification 
of your conduct; and then you will confirm the 
truth of the saying of Hesiod : 


Forever with misfortunes dire must he who loiters 
cope.* 


CHAPTER XIX 


To those who take up the teachings of the philosophers 
only to talk about them 


Tue “ Master argument”? appears to have been 
propounded on the strength of some such principles 
as the following. Since there is a general contra- 
diction with one another? between these three 
propositions, to wit: (1) Everything true as an event 
in the past is necessary, and (2) An impossible does 
not follow a possible, and (3) What is not true now 
and never will be, is nevertheless possible, Diodorus, 
realizing this contradiction, used the plausibility 
of the first two propositions to establish the prin- 
ciple, Nothing is possible which is neither true 
now nor ever will be. But one man will maintain, 
among the possible combinations of two at a time, 
the following, namely, (3) Something is possible, 
which is not true now and never will be, and (2) An 
impossible does not follow a possible; yet he will 
not grant the third proposition (1), Everything true 
as an event in the past is necessary, which is what 


Akad. 1882, 151-9. See also his Philosophie der Gricchen', 
II, 1, 269-70 For the context in which these problems 


appear, see also Von Arnim, Steicorum Vederum Fragmenta, 
I. 109; Il. 92. 


* That is, any two are supposed to contradict the third. 
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1 That, is, deny (2) that ‘‘ An impossible does not follow a 
possible.” 
2 That is, each pair is in conflict with the third. 
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Cleanthes and his group, whom Antipater has 
stoutly supported, seem to think. But others will 
maintain the other two propositions, (3) A thing 
is possible which is not true now and never will 
be, and (1) Everything true as an event in the past 
is necessary, and then will assert that, An impossible 
does follow a possible.t But there is no way by 
which one can maintain all three of these proposi- 
tions, because of their mutual contradiction.? 

If, then, someone asks me, ‘ But which pair of 
these do you yourself maintain?”’ I shall answer 
him that I do not know; but I have received the 
following account: Diodorus used to maintain one 
pair, Panthoides and his group, I believe, and 
Cleanthes another, and Chrysippus and his group 
the third. “What, then, is your opinion?” I do 
not know, and I was not made for this purpose—to 
test my own external impression upon the subject, 
to compare the statements of others, and to form 
a judgement of my own. For this reason I 
am no better than the grammarian, When asked, 
“Who was the father of Hector?” he replied, 
“Priam.” “ Who were his brothers?” “ Alexander 
and Deiphobus.”” “And who was their mother?” 
*“Hecuba. This is the account that I have received.” 
“From whom?” ‘From Homer,” he said. “ And 
Hellanicus also, I believe, writes about these same 
matters, and possibly others like him.” And so it 
is with me about the “ Master Argument”; what 
further have I to say about it? Butif I am a vain 
person, I can astonish the company, especially at 
a banquet, by enumerating those who have written 
on the subject. “Chrysippus also has written ad- 
mirably on this topic in the first book of his treatise 
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* That is, instead of speaking from your own knowledge 
or belief, you will merely recite the opinions of others. 

2 Homer, Od., 1X. 39. The inappropriate quotation (as 
with Hellanicns below) shows the absurdity of such a 
treatment of ethical questions. 
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On Things Possible. And Cleanthes has written a 
special work on the subject, and Archedemus. 
Antipater also has written, not only in his book 
On Things Possible, but also a separate monograph 
in his discussion of The Master Argument. Have 
you not read the treatise?’’ “I have not read it.” 
“Then read it.” And what good will it do him? 
He will be more trifling and tiresome than he is 
already. You, for example, what have you gained 
by the reading of it? What judgement have you 
formed on the subject? Nay, you will tell us of 
Helen, and Priam, and the island of Calypso? which 
never was and never will be! 

And in the field of literary history, indeed, it is 
of no great consequence that you master the received 
account without having formed any judgement of 
your own. But in questions of conduct we suffer 
from this fault much more than we do in literary 
matters. ‘Tell me about things good and evil.” 
“ Listen: 


The wind that blew me from the Trojan shore 
Brought me to the Ciconians.? 


Of things some are good, others bad, and yet others 
indifferent. Now the virtues and everything that 
shares in them are good, while vices and everything 
that shares in vice are evil, and what falls in between 
these, namely, wealth, health, life, death, pleasures, 
pain, are indifferent.” “Where do you get that 
knowledge?” “Hellanicus says so in his History 
of Egypt.” For what difference does it make 
whether you say this, or that Diogenes says so in 
his Treatise on Ethics, or Chrysippus, or Cleanthes? 
Have you, then, tested any of these statements and 
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1 Restored by Bentley from Gellius, Moctes Atticae, I. 2, 8: 
yumvaerda S. 2 Preserved by Gellius: om. 8. 

3 Bentley: co:, & Gellius, ofa S. 

“ Bentley: xaxela Gellius, xaxias 8. 

5 Preserved by Gellius: om. 8S. 
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have you formed your own judgement upon them? 
Show me how you are in the habit of conducting 
yourself in a storm on board ship. Do you bear 
in mind this logical distinction between good and 
evil when the sail crackles, and you have screamed 
and some fellow-passenger, untimely humorous, 
comes up and says, “Tell me, I beseech you by 
the gods, just what you were saying a little while 
ago. Is it a vice to suffer shipwreck? Is there 
any vice in that?” Will you not pick up a piece of 
wood and cudgel him? “ What have we to do with 
you, fellow? We are perishing and you come and 
erack jokes!” And if Caesar sends for you to 
answer an accusation, do you bear in mind this 
distinction? Suppose someone approaches you when 
you are going in pale and trembling, and says, 
“Why are you trembling, fellow? What is the 
affair that concerns you? Does Caesar inside the 
palace bestow virtue and vice upon those who 
appear before him?” ‘Why do you also make 
mock of me and add to my other ills?” “But yet, 
philosopher, tell me, why are you trembling ? Is 
not the danger death, or prison, or bodily pain, or 
exile, or disrepute? Why, what else can it be? 
Is it a vice at all, or anything that shares in 
vice? What was it, then, that you used to call 
these things?” ‘‘What have I to do with you, 
fellow? My own evils are enough for me.” And 
in that you are right. For your own evils are 
enough for you—your baseness, your cowardice, the 
bragging that you indulged in when you were sit- 
ting in the lecture room. Why did you pride your- 
self upon things that were not your own? Why 
did you call yourself a Stoic? 
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Ta Soypata & Aarei TeTUTMpEéVvov. SelEaré poi 
Twa vecobrTa Kal evTuxouvTa, xevOuvevovTa 
kai evTuxobyta, anodvicKovra nat euruxobvra, 
mepuyadevpévor Kal evTvxodvTa, adofoivra Kal 
evtuxobyTa. SeiEat” émiOupa Twa vm Tos 
Beovs iSety Stwiucdv. Grr ouK éyete Tov TeTU- 
mopévoyv SelFat- rév ye Tumovpevoy SelEate, Tov 
éri Tatra KexdixoTa. evepyetijcaté He wn 
pOovnanrte av0patre@ yepove ety Géapa, 6 & péype 
viv obK eldov. oteabe Ste tov Ala Tov Deediov 
detEete 4} q thy ’AOnvar, édepavtwoy Kal Xpucoby 
KaTacKevacua ; uxny beckita TUS bpav 
avO pwrrou GéXovTos opoyveporija at 7 Oe@ rat 
HNKEeTe pajre Oeov pay avO pwrov péuhecd at, py 
amoTuXely TiVOS, pH TWepeTEeeiy TiVt, fn Opyi- 





1 An early Christian scholiast remarks at this point 
** And I would fain see a monk.” 
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Observe yourselves thus in your actions and you 
will find out to what sect of the philosophers you 
belong. You will find that most of you are Kpi- 
cureans, some few Peripatetics, but these without 
any backbone; for wherein do you in fact show 
that you consider virtue equal to all things else, or 
even superior? Butas for a Stoic, show me one if you 
can! Where,or how? Nay, but you can show me 
thousands who recite the petty arguments of the 
Stoics. Yes, but do these same men recite the 
petty arguments of the Epicureans any less well? 
Do they not handle with the same precision the 
petty arguments of the Peripatetics also? Who, 
then, is a Stoic? As we call a statue ‘“‘ Pheidian” 
that has been fashioned according to the art of 
Pheidias, in that sense show me a man fashioned 
according to the judgements which he _ utters. 
Show me a man who though sick is happy, though 
in danger is happy, though dying is happy, though 
condemned to exile is happy, though in disrepute is 
happy. Show him! By the gods, I would fain see a 
Stoic!! But you cannot show me a man completely 
so fashioned ; then show me at least one who is be- 
coming so fashioned, one who has begun to tend 
in that direction; do me this favour; do not 
begrudge an old man the sight of that spectacle 
which to this very day I have never seen. Do 
you fancy that you are going to show me the Zeus 
or the Athena of Pheidias, a creation of ivory 
and gold? Let one of you show me the soul of a 
man who wishes to be of one mind with God, and 
never again to blame either God or man, to fail in 
nothing that he would achieve, to fall into nothing 
that he would avoid, to be free from anger, envy 
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2 Schenkl: 87° dv 9 (ray corr.). 
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and jealousy—but why use circumlocutions ?—a man 
who has set his heart upon changing from a man 
into a god, and although he is still in this paltry 
body of death, does none the less have his purpose 
set upon fellowship with Zeus. Show him to me! 
But you cannot. Why, then, do you mock your 
own selves and cheat everybody else? And why 
do you put on a guise that is not your own and walk 
about as veritable thieves and robbers who have 
stolen these designations and properties that in no 
sense belong to you? 

And so now | am your teacher, and you are being 
taught in my school. And my purpose is this—to 
make of you a perfect work, secure against restraint, 
compulsion, and hindrance, free, prosperous, happy, 
looking to God in everything both small and great ; 
and you are here with the purpose of learning and 
practising all this. Why, then, do you not complete 
the work, if it is true that you on your part have 
the right kind of purpose and I on my part, in 
addition to the purpose, have the right kind of 
preparation? What is it that is lacking? When 
I see a craftsman who has material lying ready at 
hand, I look for the finished product. Here also, 
then, is the craftsman, and here is the material ; 
what do we yet lack? Cannot the matter be 
taught? Itcan. Is it, then, not under our control ? 
Nay, it is the only thing in the whole world that is 
under our control. Wealth is not under our control, 
nor health, nor fame, nor, in a word, anything else 
except the right use of external impressions. This 
alone is by nature secure against restraint and 
hindrance. Why, then, do you not finish the work ? 
Tell me the reason. For it lies either in me, or in 
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é y t 3 x > , 3 , 
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Or na + 3 ¥ 3 n a 
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\ , Pye o Os ? 
maperOav Réyn “yiyvwone, Ste ovdév éote 
yvwotov, adAa& Wavta atéxpapta,” A adrXos 
c-4 ce , 7. X 3 é > \ nw 
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1 In § 29, 

2 The essential position of the philosophers of the New or 
Middle Academy as exemplified by Arcesilaus and Carneades, 
which Epictetus attacks here, was the denial of the possi- 
bility of knowledge, or of the existence of any positive 


proof, and the maintenance of an attitude of suspended 
judgement. 
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you, or in the nature of the thing. The thing itselt 
is possible and is the only thing that is under our 
control. Consequently, then, the fault lies either 
in me, or in you, or, what is nearer the truth, in us 
both. What then? Would you like to have us at 
last begin to introduce here a purpose such as I 
have described?! Let us let bygones be bygones. 
Only let us begin, and, take my word for it, you 
shall see. 


CHAPTER XX 


Against Epicureans and Academics? 


Tue propositions which are true and evident must 
of necessity be employed even by those who con- 
tradict them; and one might consider as perhaps 
the strongest proof of a proposition being evident 
the fact that even the man who contradicts it finds 
himself obliged at the same time to employ it. For 
example, if a man should contradict the proposition 
that there is a universal statement which is true, it 
is clear that he must assert the contrary, and say: 
No universal statement is true. Slave, this is not 
true, either. For what else does this assertion 
amount to than: If a statement is universal, it is 
false? Again, if a man comes forward and_ says, 
“ T would have you know that nothing is knowable, 
but that everything is uncertain’; or if someone 
else says, “Believe me, and it will be to your 
advantage, when I say: One ought not to believe 
aman at all”; or again, someone else, “ Learn from 
me, man, that it is impossible to learn anything; it 
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is I who tell you this and I will prove it to you, if you 
wish,” what difference is there between these persons 
and—whom shall I say ?—those who call themselves 
Academics? ‘O men,” say the Academics, “ give 
your assent to the statement that no man assents to 
any statement ; believe us when we say that no man 
can believe anybody.” 

So also Epicurus, when he wishes to do away 
with the natural fellowship of men with one another, 
at the same time makes use of the very principle 
that he is doing away with. For what does he 
say? “Be not deceived, men, nor led astray, nor 
mistaken; there is no natural fellowship with 
one another among rational beings; believe me. 
Those who say the contrary are deceiving you and 
leading you astray with false reasons.” Why do 
you care, then? Allow us to be deceived. Will 
you fare any the worse, if all the rest of us are 
persuaded that we do have a natural fellowship with 
one another, and that we ought by all means to 
guard it? Nay, your position will be much better 
and safer. Man, why do you worry about us, why 
keep vigil on our account, why light your lamp, why 
rise betimes, why write such big books? Is it to 
keep one or another of us from being deceived into 
the belief that the gods care for men, or is it 
to keep one or another of us from supposing that 
the nature of the good is other than pleasure? For 
if this is so, off to your couch and sleep, and lead 
the life of a worm, of which you have judged vour- 
self worthy ; eat and drink and copulate and defe- 
cate and snore. What do you care how the rest of 
mankind will think about these matters, or whether 
their ideas be sound or not? For what have you to 
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cal api TOV yap mpoBdrav oot péret, Ste 
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1 Added by Wolf. 
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do with us? Come, do you interest yourself in 
sheep because they allow themselves to be shorn by 
us, and milked, and finally to be butchered and cut 
up? Would it not be desirable if men could be 
charmed and bewitched into slumber by the Stoics 
and allow themselves to be shorn and milked by 
you and your kind? Is not this something that you 
ought to have said to your fellow Epicureans 
only and to have concealed your views from out- 
siders, taking special pains to persuade them, of 
all people, that we are by nature born with a sense 
of fellowship, and that self-control is a good thing, 
so that everything may be kept for you? Or ought 
we to maintain this fellowship with some, but not 
with others? With whom, then, ought we to main- 
tain it? With those who reciprocate by maintaining 
it with us, or with those who are transgressors of it? 
And who are greater transgressors of it than you 
Epicureans who have set up such doctrines ? 

What, then, was it that roused Epicurus from his 
slumbers and compelled him to write what he did? 
What else but that which is the strongest thing in 
men—nature, which draws a man to do her will 
though he groans and is reluctant? “ For,’ says 
she, “since you hold these anti-social opinions, 
write them down and bequeathe them to others and 
give up your sleep because of them and become 
in fact yourself the advocate to denounce your own 
doctrines.’ Shall we speak of Orestes as being 
pursued by the Furies and roused from his slumbers? 
But are not the Furies and the Avengers that 
beset Epicurus more savage? They roused him 
from sleep and would not let him rest, but compelled 
him to herald his own miseries, just as madness and 
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1 Schenkl: +f (o added later) 4 S. 
2 Schenkl: éxe? S. 





1 Priests of Cybele who mutilated themselves in frenzy. 
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wine compel the Galli! Such a powerful and in- 
vincible thing is the nature of man. For how can 
a vine be moved to act, not like a vine, but like an 
olive, or again an olive to act, not like an olive, 
but like a vine? It is impossible, inconceivable. 
Neither, then, is it possible for a man absolutely to 
lose the affections of a man, and those who cut off 
their bodily organs are unable to cut off the really 
important thing—their sexual desires. So with 
Epicurus: he cut off everything that characterizes 
a man, the head of a household, a citizen, and a 
friend, but he did not succeed in cutting off the 
desires of human beings; for that he could not do, 
any more than the easy-going * Academics are able to 
cast away or blind their own sense-perceptions, 
although they have made every effort to do so. 

Ah, whata misfortune! Amanhas received from 
nature measures and standards for discovering the 
truth, and then does not go on and take the pains to 
add to these and to work out additional principles 
to supply the deficiencies, but does exactly the 
opposite, endeavouring to take away and destroy 
whatever faculty he does possess for discovering the 
truth. What do you say, philosopher? What is 
your opinion of piety and sanctity? “If you wish, 
I shall prove that it is good.” By all means, prove 
it, that our citizens may be converted and may 
honour the Divine and at last cease to be indifferent 
about the things that are of supreme importance. 
“Do you, then, possess the proofs?”’ I do, thank 
heaven. “ Since, then, you are quite satisfied with 


? That is, unwilling to think matters through to a logical 


end, The meaning of the expression comes out clearly in 
the following section. 
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1 The Athenians twice abandoned their city, once in 480 B.c., 
and again in 479 B.c., rather than submit to the Persians. 
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all this, hear the contrary: The gods do not exist, 
and even if they do, they pay no attention to men, 
nor have we any fellowship with them, and hence 
this piety and sanctity which the multitude talk about 
is a lie told by impostors and sophists, or, I swear, 
by legislators to frighten and restrain evildoers.” 
Well done, philosopher! You have conferred a 
service upon our citizens, you have recovered our 
young men who were already inclining to despise 
things divine. “What then? Does not all this 
satisfy you? Learn now how righteousness is 
nothing, how reverence is folly, how a father is 
nothing, how a son is nothing.” Well done, 
philosopher! Keep at it; persuade the young men, 
that we may have more who feel and speak as you 
do. It is from principles like these that our well- 
governed states have grown great! Principles like 
these have made Sparta what it was! These are 
the convictions which Lycurgus wrought into the 
Spartans by his laws and his system of education, 
namely that neither is slavery base rather than 
noble, nor freedom noble rather than base! Those 
who died at Thermopylae died because of these 
judgements regarding slavery and freedom! And 
for what principles but these did the men of Athens 
give up their city? And then those who talk thus 
marry and beget children and fulfil the duties of 
citizens and get themselves appointed priests and 
prophets! Priests and prophets of whom? Of 
gods that do not exist! And they themselves con- 
sult the Pythian priestess—in order to hear lies 
and to interpret the oracles to others! Oh what 
monstrous shamelessness and imposture ! 
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1 There is an abrupt transition here from the Epicureans 
to the Academics. 

2 Iemeter and Kore represent agriculture and the ‘‘ corn- 
spirit.” Pluto is added as the personification of the darkness 
of earth out of which the plants spring, and as the spouse of 
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Man, what are you doing?! You are confuting 
your own self every day, and are you unwilling 
to give up these frigid attempts of yours? When 
you eat, where do you bring your hand? To your 
mouth, or to youreye? When vou take a bath, into 
what do you step? When did you ever call the pota 
plate, or the ladle a spit? If I were slave to one of 
these men, even if I had to be soundly flogged by 
him every day, J would torment him. “ Boy, throw 
a little oil into the bath.” I would have thrown a 
little fish sauce in, and as I left would pour it down 
on his head.‘ What does this mean?” “J had an 
external impression that could not be distinguished 
from olive oil; indeed, it was altogether like it. I 
swear by your fortune.” ‘“ Here, give me the gruel.” 
I would have filled a side dish with vinegar and fish 
sauce and brought it tohim. ‘Did I not ask for the 
gruel?” “ Yes, master; thisis gruel.” “Is not this 
vinegar and fish sauce?” ‘ How so, any more than 
gruel.’ “Take and smell it, take and taste it.” 
“Well, how do vou know, if the senses deceive us?” 
If I had had three or four fellow-slaves who felt as I 
did, I would have made him burst with rage and hang 
himself, or else change his opinion. But as it is, such 
men are toying with us; they use all the gifts of 
nature, while in theory doing away with them. 

Grateful men indeed and reverential: Why, if 
nothing else, at least they eat bread every day, and 
yet have the audacity to say, “We do not know if 
there is a Demeter, or a Kore, or a Pluto” ?; not to 


Kore, or else, possibly, because he suggests the death of the 
grain of corn before the new shoot appears. Cf. J. Corinth. 
es “That which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die.” 
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1 els Badavetov Schenkl, but ef. I. 11, 32. 
2 Added by Wolf. 
3 trav . . . eax transferred by Wendland from the end of 
the preceding chapter. 
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mention that, although they enjoy night and day, the 
changes of the year and the stars and the sea and the 
earth and the co-operation of men, they are not 
moved in the least by any one of these things, but 
look merely for a chance to belch out their trivial 
“problem,” and after thus exercising their stomach 
to go off to the bath. But what they are going to 
say, or what they are going to talk about, or to whom, 
and what their hearers are going to get out of these 
things that they are saying, all this has never given 
them a moment’s concern. I greatly fear that a 
noble-spirited young man may hear these statements 
and be influenced by them, or, having been influenced 
already, may lose all the germs of the nobility which 
he possessed; that we may be giving an adulterer 
grounds for brazening out his acts; that some 
embezzler of public funds may lay hold of a specious 
plea based upon these theories; that someone who 
neglects his own parents may gain additional 
affrontery from them. 

What, then, in your opinion is good or bad, base or 
noble? This or that? What then? Is there any 
use in arguing further against any of these persons, or 
giving them a reason, or listening to one of theirs, or 
trying to convert them? By Zeus, one might much 
rather hope to convert a filthy degenerate than men 
who have become so deaf and blind! 


CHAPTER XXI 
Of inconsistency 


Some of their faults men readily admit, but others 
not so readily. Now no one will admit that he is 
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1 Shaftesbury: re od 8. * Supplied by Schenkl. 
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foolish or unintelligent, but, quite the contrary, you 
hear everyone say, “I wish I had as much luck as I 
have sense.” But they readily admit that they are 
timid, and say, “I am a bit timid, I admit; but in 
general you will not find me to be a fool.” A man 
will not readily admit that he is incontinent, not at 
all that he is unjust, and will never admit that he is 
envious or meddlesome; but most men will admit 
that they are moved by pity. What is the reason for 
this? The principal reason is confusion of thought 
and an unwillingness to admit a fault in matters 
which involve good and evil; but, apart from that, 
different people are affected by different motives, and, 
as arule, they will never admit anything that they 
conceive to be disgraceful; timidity, for example, 
they conceive to be an indication of a prudent dispo- 
sition, and the same is true of pity, but stupidity they 
conceive to be a slave's quality altogether ; also they 
will never plead guilty to offences against society. 
Now in the case of most errors, the principal reason 
why men are inclined to admit them is because they 
conceive that there is an involuntary element in 
them, as, for instance, in timidity and pity. And if 
a man ever does, grudgingly, admit that he is incon- 
tinent, he adds that he is in love, expecting to be 
excused as for an involuntary act. Butinjustice they 
do not at all conceive of as involuntary. In jealousy 
there is also, as they fancy, an element of the 
involuntary, and therefore this too is a fault which 
men grudgingly admit. 

When such are the men we live among—so 
confused, so ignorant both of what they mean by 
“evil” and what evil quality they have, or whether 
they have one, or, if so, how they come to have it, or 
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1 Reiske and Koraes: més S. 
2 Salmasius: ra 9. 


1 Evidently the student depended upon his home for his 
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how they will get rid of it—among such men I 
wonder whether it is not worth while for us also to 
watch ourselves, each one asking himself the 
questions: ‘Is it possible that I too am one of these 
people? What conceit am I cherishing regarding 
myself? How do I conduct myself? Do I for my 
part act like a wise man? Do I for my part act like 
a man of self-control? Do I for my part ever say 
that I have been educated to meet whatever comes? 
Have I the consciousness, proper to a man who 
knows nothing, that I do know nothing? Do I go 
to my teacher, like one who goes to consult an 
oracle, prepared to obey? Or do I, too, like a 
sniffing child, go to school to learn only the history 
of philosophy and to understand the books which I 
did not understand before, and, if chance offers, to 
explain them to others?” Man, at home you have 
fought a regular prize-fight with your slave, you 
have driven your household into the street, you have 
disturbed your neighbours’ peace; and now do you 
come to me with a solemn air, like a philosopher, 
and sitting down pass judgement on the explanation 
I gave of the reading of the text and on the 
application, forsooth, of the comments I made as I 
babbled out whatever came into my head? You 
have come in a spirit of envy, in a spirit of 
humiliation because nothing is being sent vou from 
home,} and you sit there while the lecture is going 
on, thinking, on your part, of nothing in the world 
but how you stand with your father or your brother! 
You reflect: “What are my people at home 
saying about me? At this moment they are 
thinking that I am making progress in my studies, 
and they are saying ‘He will know everything 
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1 Supplied by Wolf. ® Meibom: pera raira S. 





1 See IT. 17, 34, and note. 
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when he comes back home!’ I did want, at one 
time, I suppose, to learn everything before going back 
home, but that requires a great deal of hard work, 
and nobody sends me anything, and at Nicopolis 
they have rotten accommodations at the baths, and 
my lodgings are bad, and the school here is bad.” 
And then people say: “Nobody gets any good 
from going to school.”” Well, who gocs to school— 
who, I repeat—with the expectation of being cured ? 
Who with the expectation of submitting his own 
judgements for purification? Who with the ex- 
pectation of coming to a realization of what 
judgements he needs? Why, then, are you sur- 
prised, if you carry back home from your school 
precisely the judgements you bring to it? For you 
do not come with the expectation of laying then 
aside, or of correcting them, or of getting others in 
exchange for them. Not at all, nor anything like 
it. Look rather to this at least—whether you 
are getting what you came for. You want to be 
able to speak fluently about philosophic principles. 
Well, are you not becoming more of an idle 
babbler? Do not these petty philosophic principles 
supply you with material for making exhibitions? 
Do you not resolve syllogisms, and arguments with 
equivocal premisses? Do you not examine the 
assumptions in The Liar! syllogism, and in hypo- 
thetical syllogisms? Why, then, are you. still 
vexed, if you are getting what you came for? 
“Yes, but if my child or my brother dies, or if I 
must die, or be tortured, what good will such things 
dome?” But was it really for this that you came? 
Is it really for this that you sit by my side? Did 
you ever really light your lamp, or work late at 
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night, for this? Or when you went out into the 
covered walk did you ever set before yourself, 
instead of a syllogism, some external impression and 
examine this with your fellow-students? When did 
you ever do that? And then you say, “The 
principles are useless.” To whom? To those who 
do not use them properly. For instance, eye-salves 
are not useless to those who rub them on when and 
as they ought, and poultices are not useless, 
jumping-weights are not useless; but they are 
useless to some people, and, on the other hand, 
useful to others. If you ask me now, “Are our 
syllogisms useful?” I will tell you that they are, 
and, if you wish, I will show how they are useful. 
“ Have they, then, helped me at all?’’ Man, you 
did not ask, did you? whether they are useful to 
you, but whether they are useful in general? Let 
the man who is suffering from dysentery ask me 
whether vinegar is useful; I will tell him that it is 
useful. “Is it useful, then, to me?” I will say, 
“No. Seek first to have your discharge stopped, 
the little ulcers healed.” So do you also, men, first 
cure your ulcers, stop your discharges, be tranquil in 
mind, bring it free from distraction into the school ; 
and then you will know what power reason has. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Of friendship 


WuatTever a man is interested in he naturally 
loves. Now do men take an interest in things evil ? 
Not at all. Well, and do they take an interest in 
things which in no respect concern them? No, not 
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in these, either. It remains, therefore, that men 
take an interest in good things only; and if they 
take an interest in them, they love them. Whoever, 
then, has knowledge of good things, would know 
how to love them too; but when a man is unable 
to distinguish things good from things evil, and 
what is neither good nor evil from both the others, 
how could he take the next step and have the 
power to love? Accordingly, the power to love 
belongs to the wise man and to him alone. 

How so? says someone; for I am foolish myself, 
but yet I love my child.—By the gods, I am sur- 
prised at you; at the very outset you have admitted 
that you are foolish. For something is lacking in 
you; what is it? Do you not use sense perception, 
do you not distinguish between external impressions, 
do you not supply the nourishment for your body 
that is suitable to it, and shelter, and a dwelling? 
How comes it, then, that you admit you are foolish ? 
Because, by Zeus, you are frequently bewildered 
and disturbed by your external impressions, and 
overcome by their persuasive character; and at one 
moment you consider these things good, and then 
again you consider them, though the very same, 
evil, and later on as neither good nor evil; and, in 
a word, you are subject to pain, fear, envy, turmoil, 
and change; that is why you are foolish, as you 
admit you are. And in loving are you not change- 
able? But as for wealth, and pleasure, and, in a 
word, materia] things, do you not consider them 
at one moment good, at another bad? And do you 
not consider the same persons at one moment good, 
and at another bad, and do you not at one moment 
feel friendly towards them, and at another unfriendly, 
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€xOpas avrois, Kal moré pév érratveis, Tote 86 
peéyers ;—Nai xal tadta wdcyw.—Ti obv; 6 
éEnnatnuévos tmept twos Soxel cot didos elvas 
atrtod ;—Ov mavu.— O 8é petarratas éddpevos 
avrév elvas evvovs? adte ;—OUS odtos.—O 68 
viv rocdopav pév tiva, votepov dé Oavpalov ;— 
OvSs’ obtos.—Ti obv ; kuvdpia ovdémor’ cides cai- 
vovta Kat mpoorailovta adda, ww elas 
“ovdey pidtxwrepov” ; GAN Sas idys, th éore 
giria, Bare xpéas els pécov Kal youn. Bare 
Kal god Kal Tod tatdiov pécov aypidioy Kal 
yoon, Tas cé To Twaidiov taxyéws KatopvEat 
Gérer kal ad 1d rasdiov evyn amobaveiv. elta 
ov mad “olov éEOpepa rexviovy mara éexde- 
pet.” Bare xopacidiov Koprpov Kai avTo o 
yépwr pirel xaxeivos o véos: av bé, SoEdpiov. dv 
dé xuwduvedoa. Séy, épeis tas puvas Tas TOD 
*ASunrov matpos: 


Géreas Brérev gas, watépa 8 od Gérew 
Soxets 5? 


v ae > a“ 3 % f A a a fad 
olee Ort exeivos obx éeiret Td Scov aaidiov, Ste 
HiKpov 7, ode TUPéTaoVTOS avTOD Hywvia Ov 
éXeyev oAraKis Ste “@hedov éeya paddov 
értpercov” ; eita éAGdrTos Tod mpaypaTos Kat 

1 Wolf: etvouy S. Ma: : 

2 Quoted from memory. That of Euripides give yalpe:s 
bpav . .. xalpew Soxets. That of Epictetus gives both 
versions, but the correct version, preceding the incorrect, 
was bracketed by Elter. 


1 Euripides, A/cestis, 691, Rrowning’s translation. Cf. the 


critical note. Admetus had been reproaching his father for 
not being willing to die in his stead. 
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and at one moment praise them, while at another 
you blame them?—Yes, I am subject to exactly 
these emotions.—What then? Do you think that 
the man who has been deceived about someone can 
be his friend>—No, indeed.—And can the man 
whose choice of a friend is subject to change show 
good will to that friend ?—No, neither can he.— 
And the man who now reviles someone, and later 
on admires him?—No, neither can he.—What 
then? Did you never see dogs fawning on one 
another and playing with one another, so that you 
say, “Nothing could be more friendly”? But to 
see what their friendship amounts to, throw a piece 
of meat between them and you will find out. Throw 
likewise between yourself and your son a small piece 
of land, and you will find out how much your son 
wants to bury you, the sooner the better, and how 
earnestly you pray for your son’s death. Then you 
will change your mind again and say, ‘What a child 
I have brought up! All this time he has been ready 
to carry me to my grave.” Throw between you a 
pretty wench, and the old man as well as the young 
one falls in love with her; or, again, a bit of glory. 
And if you have to risk your life you will say what 
the father of Admetus did: 


“Thou joyest seeing daylight: dost suppose 
Thy father joys not too?” 


Do you imagine that he did not love his own child 
when it was small, and that he was not in agony 
when it had the fever, and that he did not say over 
and over again, “If only I had the fever instead”? 
And then, w hen the test comes and is upon him, 
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éyyicavtos bpa olas pavas apidauv. 6 "Ereoxdijs 
kal 6 Toduveiens ovK hoav &x Ths avThs untpos 
Kal Tod avtod maTpos ; ovK jay oeuvre pappcvot, 
oupBeBiwxdres, TvUpLTETTALKOTES,! ouryKEkoupn- 
Evol, modraKes adAHhous matamepihnnares ; : 
aor eb tus olpae elder aurovs, kateyéhacev ap 
TeV prrocopay ep’ ols mept gerias mapasofo- 
Noyovow. aan’ eumecovons els TO éoov watreEp 
Kpéws THs Tupavvtbos Spa ola reyovat: 


woo ToTe OTOH TPe TUpywv ;—ws Ti pe eipwo~ 
Tas Tobe ; 2— 

2 f Sol a X aQ® Ww 

avritd£opwat xrevav ce.—xape TODS Epes exer. 


Kai edyovTas evyas Tordade. 

Kaéorov yap—pn éEatatacbe—nav Loov 
ovbdevt oUTWS WKElwTAaL OS TH idiw TUuéporTt. 
6 tt dv obv pos TovTO haivyntat adTo@ éumobi ler, 
av 7 aberpos 7 TOUTO dy Te TATIIP dv Te TéKVOD 
dy 7 épwpevos av 7 épactys, pucel, mpoBar- 
AeTat, KaTapatasr. ovdéy yap obtws idrely 
mépuKey ws TO avTov acupdépov' TodTO TaTHpP 
Kat aderpos kal ouyyevels cal watpls Kat Beds. 
étav yotv eis TovTo éproditey nuiv of Peol 
Sox@aw, xaxeivovs Nodopodpev Kal Ta (Opvpata 
avTa@v KaTaat pepo per Kab TOUS vaoUS eumiTPO- 
Mev, aomep “AréEavdpos éxédevoev eum pna Oivat 
Ta "Aowdarera amoBavov Tos Tou Epapevon. bea 
Tob1o av pev ev tavT@ Tis 07 To cupdépoy Kal 


1 Reiske (simul luserunt Schegk): cvuprenarxdres Bentley, 
Koraes; cupremwxdres S, Schenkl. 
2 (eipdétas) Bentley: epwras. 76d’ S. Cf. the marginal 
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just see what words he utters! Were not Eteocles 
and Polyneices born of the same mother and the same 
father? Had they not been brought up together, 
lived together, played together, slept together, many 
atime kissed one another? So that I fancy if anyone 
had seen them, he would have laughed at the 
philosophers for their paradoxical views on friendship. 
But when the throne was cast between them, like a 
piece of meat between the dogs, see what they say: 


Eieo. Where before the wall dost mean to stand? 
Poly. Why asked thou this of me? 

Eteo. I shall range myself against thee. 

Poly. Mine is also that desire! 


Such also are the prayers they utter.? 

It is a general rule—be not deceived—that every 
living thing is to nothing so devoted as to its own 
interest. Whatever, then, appears to it to stand in 
the way of this interest, be it a brother, or father, 
or child, or loved one, or lover, the being hates, 
accuses, and curses it. For its nature is to love 
nothing so much as its own interest; this to it 
is father and brother and kinsmen and country and 
God. When, for instance, we think that the gods 
stand in the way of our attainment of this, we revile 
even them, cast their statues to the ground, and 
burn their temples, as Alexander ordered the temples 
of Asclepius to he burned when his loved one died.? 
For this reason, if a man puts together in one scale 

1 Euripides, Phoenissae, 621 f. 

2 In vv. 1365 ff and 1373 ff., where each prays that he 
may kill his brother. 

* Hephaestion ; cf. Arrian, Anabasis, VII. 14, 5. 


gloss épwras in Marc. 471 on Phoenissae, 621, where the MSS. 
give ioropeis, and Trans. Am. Philol. Assoe., LII. 49. 
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TO Ootov Kal TO Kadov Kal maTpiba Kat yoveis 
Kal irous, o@beras TattTa vavra: dv 8 adda- 
Xoo pep TO ouppépor, arrayxov be Tous pirous 
Kal THY mar pida Kal Tous ouyyevels Kal avTO TO 
dixacov, olxerar mavTa TavTa xaraBapovpeva 

19 brd Tou suppEepovtos. Smrou yap ay TO eye” 
Kal To “ épav, éxet dvaynn pérety 70 S@ov- et 
év capKi, éxet TO Kuptetov elvar et év mpoatpécet, 

20 éxel! elvas ef ev tols éxtos, xed. ef Toivuy éxet 
elpe eyo, Smrov 7 mpoaipects, ows poves Kai 
iros é Eoopat olos bet cai vios Kai Tarip. TovTO 
yap poe ouvoice Tnpelv Tov meaTov, Tov aidy}- 
pova, TOV QVEKTLKOD, Tov apex tixov Kal ouvepyn- 

21 TeKOV, puddocew Tas oxo ers’ av & adrayod pev 
€ aut ov 60, aAdayod 6€ To KaXov, ot TwsS ioxupes 
yivetat o ’Emexovpov doyos, atropaivwey 7 pnbev 
elvat TO KaAov 4 ef Apa 70 évbo€ov. 

22 «Ara tadtny tiv ayvoray Kai “AOnvaio: Kai 
Aaxedaipovior Stepépovto xai OnBaios mpos apudo- 
tépous kat péyas Baoteds pos THY “EAAaba 
kat Makedoves Tpos app orépous ral vov “Peopator 
mpos Téras kal &tt mpotepov Ta év “Trim dua 

23 tatta éyéveto. o 'AdéEavdpos tod Meveddov 
Eévos fv, kal ei tis avdtovs eldev ptroppovor- 
pévous arAPAOVS, ymlotn oer av TO déyortse ovK 
elvat pidouvs avtovs. adr’ EBAHOn, els TO péoov 
pepidiov, Koprrov yuvarkdpuov, Kal wept avtov 

24 ToAeuos. Kal viv dtav ibys Pidrous, aderpors 


1 Upton (after Schegk): éxeivo S. 





1 That is, the things with which a man identifies himself 
and his personal interest. 
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his interest and righteousness and what is honour- 
able and country and parents and friends, they 
are all safe; but if he puts his interest in one 
scale, and in the other friends and country and 
kinsmen and justice itself, all these latter are lost 
because they are outweighed by his interest. For 
where one can say “1” and “mine,” to that side 
must the creature perforce incline; if they? are in 
the flesh, there must the ruling power be; if they 
are in the moral purpose, there must it be; if they 
are in externals, there must it be. If, therefore, I 
am where my moral purpose is, then, and then only, 
will I be the friend and son and the father that I 
should be. For then this will be my interest—to 
keep my good faith, my self-respect, my forbearance, 
my abstinence, and my co-operation, and to main- 
tain my relations with other men. But if I put 
what is mine in one scale, and what is honourable 
in the other, then the statement of Epicurus assumes 
strength, in which he declares that “the honourable 
is either nothing at all, or at best only what people 
hold in esteem.” 

It was through ignorance of this that the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians quarrelled, and the Thebans 
with both of them, and the Great King with Greece, 
and the Macedonians with both of them, and in our 
days the Romans with the Getae, and yet earlier 
than any of these, what happened at Ilium was due 
to this. Alexander was a guest of Menelaus, and 
if anyone had seen their friendly treatment of one 
another, he would have disbelieved any man who 
said they were not friends. But there was thrown 
in between them a morsel, a pretty woman, and to 
win her war arose. So now, when you see friends, 
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€ a a A 7 la > £ x 
opovociy SoxobyTas, wn avTobev atrodpivn Tepi 
a 7 > an 2 * > ta a.§ 
THs didtas Te avTav pnd av dpviwaw pnd av 
aduvdtas éyew A€ywow amnrAdrdgayxGat adrArAwv. 
ouK éoTt TigTOV TO TOU davrou ryepoutkoy? aBé- 
Basov éotiv, axpitov, GOP ba’ adds Harta- 
, x , Jee AY AA A € 
cias wKwopevov. arr é€éracov pi tavd’ & of 
GAXot, eb ex TOV avTaY yovéwy Kal opod avate- 
Opaupévor Kat UTO TH adt@ Tadaywyd, arn 
éxelvo povoyv, Tod TO aupépov avtois Tifevrat, 
motepov éxTos %) éy wpoapéce. av extras, pn 
elns dirouvs ov padXov } miatovs } BeBaiovs 
4 Oappuréouvs } édXevOepous, ddA pnd’ avOpo- 
Tous, ef vovv exes. ov yap avOpwmixoy Soypua 
éott TO wototv Sdxverv GAdX}AOUsS 1 Rocdopei- 

\ a > f if aA a! 
cOar Kal tas épnptas xaTudrapBavey 7) Tas 
ayopas ws Onpia® ta dpn, al év toils Seeacrn- 
é ’ f X ~ > A » ? 
plots amrodelxvucGat Ta AnNTTav: ovdé TO aKpa- 
reis Kal procyouvs cal POopets amepyalomevov 
ovd 60° adda TANpUpEAODGW avOpwTeL KaT 
Grrndwv'? 80 ev cal wovov toto Soypa, TO év 
. e A, nw 
Tois ampoaipétors TiOeTOa autos Kal Ta éavTOr. 
oe > 9 , o a > , e oy 
av & axovaons, 6te tais adyGeiats obtat ot av- 
Opwmot éxei povov olovtat TO aya0ov Grou Tpoai- 
pecis, Orrov ypiaws op0n pavtaci@v, pnxéte 
moAuTpaypLovians pnt eb vids Kal TaTiIp éoTe 


1 Capps: xal S. 

2 @npia supplied by Capps. 

3 The correct punctuation of this passage (colons after 
amepyaCéuevoy and &ddAAfawy) is due to Capps, 
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or brothers, who seem to be of one mind, do not 
instantly make pronouncement about their friend- 
ship, not even if they swear to it, nor even if they 
say that they cannot be separated from one another. 
The ruling principle of the bad man is not to be 
trusted ; it is insecure, incapable of judgement, a 
prey now to one external impression and now to 
another. Nay, do not make the same enquiry that 
most men do, asking whether two men are of the 
same parents, or were brought up together, or had 
the same school attendant, but this, and this only : 
Where do they put their interest—outside them- 
selves, or in their moral purpose? If outside, call 
them not friends, any more than you would call 
them faithful, steadfast, courageous, or free; nay, 
call them not even human beings, if you are wise. 
For it is no judgement of human sort which makes 
them bite (that is revile) one another, and take to 
the desert (that is, to the market-place} as wild 
beasts take to the mountains, and in courts of law 
act the part of brigands; nor is it a judgement 
of human sort which makes them profligates and 
adulterers and corrupters; nor is it any such thing 
which makes men guilty of any of the many other 
crimes which they commit against one another; it 
is because of one single judgement, and this alone— 
because they put themselves and what belongs to 
themselves in the category of things which lie outside 
the sphere of moral purpose. But if you hear these 
men assert that in all sincerity they believe the good 
to be where moral purpose lies, and where there is 
the right use of external impressions, then you need 
no longer trouble yourself as to whether they are 
son and father, or brothers, or have been schoolmates 
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par” €i adehgol jorge ei TroAvv Xpovov oupmepot- 
THKOTES Kai éraipot, adda povov au76 TodTO 
ryvous Gappav arropaivou, ore iro, Gomep Ste 
meorol, ore Sixatot. mou yap adraxyod diria 
4 Grou wriatis, drov aides, brov Sd! rod 
Karod, tov & adrAwv ovdevos ; 

‘CAAA TeOepamevKe pe TOCOUT® Ypdve@ Kai 

> bd ?. Pel , ei ? b 
ote épires pe;” modev oidas, dvdpatosov, ei 
oUT@s TePepaTreuKeY wS TA VirOdipaTa oToyyibe 
Ta éavTod, os TO KTHVOS ereviter ; 22 arodev oldas, 
eb Tip xpetav o dnoBarovra Thy TOU tKevapiov 
pirper @s KaTeayos TLvaKcoy ; s “adda yur7} pou 
earl Kal TOTOVT@ povep cupBeBroxaper.” Too 
& a) "Epipvrn peTa TOD "Apdrapdou Kal Téxvov 
payrnp wal TONY 5 GXN Oppos rev els TO 
pécov, tis éotiv ) Sppos ; TO Soypa TO jepl TOY 
TotouT@D. éxelvo Ty 70 Onpiddes, € éxeivo TO dia- 
KOTTOV Tip pirian, TO ove eay elvau yuvaira 
ryapeT ny, pntépa * pyrépa. cal ope 6oT1s 
éoTrovoakey 7) avtTos Tuve4 elvat idros 4 dAdov 
kticacGat pirov, Tatra Ta Soypata éexxoTTéeTH, 
TavTa pLanTaTeO, tadta ékehacatw éx TIS 
Yuxys. THS éavtov. Kal otTws éoras _mpatov 
pev aur os éavTa pay Aordopovpevos, pny paxe- 
HEVOS, pay peTavoay, Bn Bacavitov € éauTov. éreta 
Kal Erépe, TO ev opotwp mavTn amhoos,° ToD 
& dvopolov dvextixds, Wpados Tpos avTov, uEpos, 


1 Siddoors Schweighiiuser: 8dois cal ARys Shaftesbury: 
Géois Elter (after Schegk). 2 nrevtCet supplied by Capps. 

3 rhy before unrépa deleted by Schenkl. 

4 Schenk] (after Schegk) : mis 8. 

5 Capps, combining rdvty (xdvrn) of Schweighauser and 
émdovs of the Salamanca edition: mart) émaas 8. 
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a long time and are comrades ; but though this is the 
only knowledge you have concerning them, you may 
confidently declare them “ friends,” just as you may 
declare them “ faithful” and “ upright.” For where 
else is friendship to be found than where there is 
fidelity, respect, a devotion! to things honourable 
and to naught beside? 

“ But he has paid attention to me all these years; 
and did he not love me?” How do you know, 
slave, whether he has paid attention to you just as he 
sponges his shoes, or curries his horse? How do 
you know but that, when you have lost your utility, 
as that of some utensil, he will throw you away like 
a broken plate? ‘ But she is my wife and we have 
lived together all these years.” But how long did 
Eriphyle live with Amphiaraus, yes, and bore him 
children, and many of them? But a necklace came 
in between them. And what does a necklace signify ? 
One’s judgement about things like a necklace. That 
was the brutish element, that was what sundered 
the bond of love, what would not allow a woman to 
be a wife, a mother to remain a mother. So let 
every one of you who is eager to be a friend to 
somebody himself, or to get somebody else for a 
friend, eradicate these judgements, hate them, banish 
them from his own soul. When this is done, first 
of all, he will not be reviling himself, fighting with 
himself, repenting, tormenting himself: and, in the 
second place, in relation to his comrade, he will be 
always straightforward to one who is like him him- 
self, while to one who is unlike he will be tolerant, 
gentle, kindly, forgiving, as to one who is ignorant 

1 For 3dots in this sense (not in LZ. and S.), see Thes. L.G. 


sc. and especially R. Hirzel:  Untersuch. zu Cie. Philos. 
Schr. II. (1882), 563, n. 1; Bonhdffer 1890: 286, n. 1. 
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Uy yO LOVLKOS as Tr pos ayvoobyra, ws mpos sia- 
mimrovra Tepl TOV peylatov: ovdev} Xarer0s, 
a7 eidms axpiBas To Tod TlAdtwvos, 6tt taca 
wWuxy dxovoa otépetar Tijs adnOelas. ei 8é 7}, 
Ta ev adda wpakete Tavta Goa ot pidot Kal 
oupmeiabe kal ovoKnyijoere Kal oupmrevoere 
Kau é€x Tov avTav yeyernpevor écecbe: nal 4p 
a dders. pirou & ob7 éxeivot out opels, peéexprs 
av éynre ta Onpiwdn tadra Kal piapa Soypara. 


xy’. Tlept tis rod Aéyers Suvapews. 

BiSdtov Twas ap HOtov dvayven > Kal pdov 76 
ebonporéepors ypappace yerpappevov. odxoby 
Kal Aoyous mas dv THs pov dxouoere® TOUS 
evoxnporw dua Kal evrperéow ovopact cecy- 
paguévous. ovK apa TodTa pytéov, ws ovdeuia 
duvapis éoti amayyedtixy TobTo yap dpa 
pep aoeBods éorey avOparou, dua be Betrob. 
aaeSads per, ov Tas mapa tov Beod Xapiras 
dripater, dorep ef dvyjpet_ THY evxypnotiay THs 
oparixiys h zis dKovaT Enis Suvdpews  avtis 
Ths PavyTiKhs. exh odv coe o Geos obGarpovs 
ewxev, elf mved pa, ever épucer avtois obTws 
ioxupov Kab prdorexvov, oote paxpav eftxvov- 
pevov dvapaccedOat Tors TUTOUS TOY OpwyevwnD | 


1 Koraes: dvayva # S. 2 Schenk): dxovee: 8. 





1 of. L 28, 4. 

2 In Stoic physiology the spirit of vision connected the 
central mind with the pupil of the eye, and sight was 
produced by the action of this spirit upon external objects, 
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or is making a mistake in things of the greatest 
importance; he will not be harsh with anybody, 
because he knows well the saying of Plato, that 
“every soul is unwillingly deprived of the truth.” } 
But if you fail to do this, you may do everything 
else that friends do—drink together, and share the 
same tent, and sail on the same ship—and you may 
be sons of the same parents; yes, and so may snakes! 
But they will never be friends and no more will you, 
as long as you retain these brutish and abominable 
judgements. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Of the faculty of expression 


Everyone would read with greater pleasure and 
ease the book that is written in the clearer characters. 
Therefore everyone would also listen with greater 
ease to those discourses that are expressed in 
appropriate and attractive language We must not, 
therefore, say that there is no faculty of expression, 
for this is to speak both as an impious man and 
as a coward. As an impious man, because one is 
thereby disparaging the gifts received from God, as 
though one were denying the usefulness of the 
faculty of vision, or that of hearing, or that of speech 
itself. Did God give you eyes to no purpose, did 
He to no purpose put in them a spirit? so strong 
and so cunningly devised that it reaches out to a 
great distance and fashions the forms of whatever 
not by the passive reception of rays. See L. Stein, 
Psychologie der Stoa (1886), 127-9; Erkenntnistheorie der Stoa 
(1888), 135 f.; A. Bonhéffer, Epiktet und die Stoa (1890), 123 ; 


and for the origins of this general theory, J. I. Beare, Greek 
Theories of elementary Cognition (1906), 11 ff. 
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Kab Totes dryryehos obTas aus Kal errepeds)s 5 ; eikh 
be Kal Tov y peta a aépa. ob Tws évepyov erroinoey xat 
evTovov, dare oe avrod } Tesvopévou * mos SuKxvel- 
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"AvOpwre, pyr axdpirros io Oe pajre mahw 
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Tob Shy kal Tay auvepyav mpos adtd, brép 
Kapm Ov Enpav, omép oivou, imép éAatov 
evyaplotes TO Oe@: pénvy oo Ss or addo ti got 
dédwxev Kpeirrov am avrwv ToUT@D, TO xengo- 
pevov ators, TO Soxtpacov, TO Tip atiay éxdatov 
oytoupevor. Ti yap éoTt TO aTropatyopuevon 
barép éxdorns TOVTWY Toy Suvadpewn, mocou 
Tis akia éorly avTer ; By Tt ari éxdoTn 4 
Sdvapis 5 By Th HS oparixis. ToT ijeovcas Ae 
yovons TL mepl éavTis, ur} Te THS axovoTtixis ; 7 
arr’ ws Sidxovot. Kal SodAaL TeTaypévat cial 
imnpeteiy TH XpnereKh TOV pavraciiy. «ap 
mvOn, mOToU ExacTov akvov corey, Tivos muvdd- 
im; Tis oot arroxpiveras 5 ; TOS obv Sivaral Ts 
adr Svvapsts Kpeloowy elvan Tavrns, H eal tals 
AouTats Siaxdvors Xpiras ral Soxipater avry 
éxagta Kal drodpaiverae ; ; tis yap éxeiva older, 
tis éotw avtn Kal wocov atia; Tis éxeivov 
oidev, omote Sei yphobat ait Kal mote py; 


‘ Wolf: ywouevou S 

2 The words uh tt repay 3 ph te xpiOdv; wh te trmov; ph wT 
xevés; “Or wheat, or barley, or a horse, ora dog?” “which 
follow at this point in S, were deleted by Schenk! (after 
Schweighduser) as being out of keeping with the context. 
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is seen? And what messenger is so swift and so 
attentive as the eye? And did He to no purpose 
make also the intervening air so active and so intent? 
that the vision passes through it as through some 
tense medium? And did He to no purpose create 
light, without the presence of which all else were 
useless ? 

Man, be neither ungrateful for these gifts, nor 
yet forgetful of the better things, but for sight and 
hearing, yes and, by Zeus, for life itself and for 
what is conducive to it, for dry fruits, for wine, for 
olive oil, give thanks unto God; and at the same 
time remember that He has given you something 
better than all these things—the faculty which can 
make use of them, pass judgement upon them, 
estimate the value of each. For what is that which, 
in the case of each of these faculties, shows what it 
is worth ?2 Is it each faculty itself? Did you ever 
hear the faculty of sight say anything about itself? 
Or the faculty of vision? No, but they have been 
appointed as servants and slaves to minister to the 
faculty which makes use of external impressions. 
And if you ask, what each thing is worth, of whom 
do you ask? Who is to answer you? How, then, 
can any other faculty be superior to this which both 
uses the rest as its servants, and itself passes judge- 
ment upon each several thing and pronounces upon 
it? For which one of them knows what it is and 
what it is worth? Which one of them knows when 
one ought to use it, and when not? What is the 


1 That is, firm, taut, elastic, so as to be sensitive to the 
action of the spirit of vision, and not dull and yielding like 
mud or putty. 

2 For the general theme, see I. 1. 
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f bd ¢€ > ss XN rs *. 3 
tis éotiy 1) dvoiyouca Kal Krelovoa Tors 6fOar- 
\ ‘ > 4? e tad 2 r a X 
povs xal ad’ dv Set amoatpépovaa, tois 8é 
¢ . 
Mpocdyouca ; 7) opatixy) ; ov, GAN 1) mpoatpe- 
, \ : 
T1K1}. TiS Ta WTA éwtKAELaVaa Kal avoiyouca ; 
9 o 
tis, Kal? Hy epiepyor nal wevOijves  mdaduw 
bs , ¥ X LA S ‘. 3 ré 1 > M: 
axivytot Urb Noyou ; 4 aKovotixy 3) otK arAH 
‘ a 
HW mpoatpetext Sivas. ett’ abty idotca, Ste 
> a \ a Lad »: e lf 
ev tupdais Kal Kkwhais tais addais amacats 
Ls a 
Surdpeciv éott pndé Tt GAAO cuvopay Svvapévats 
TAnY avTa éxewa Ta épya, éd’ ois TeTaypévat 
clot Svaxovely ta’tyn Kal bwrnpetetv, abt b@ pov7 
of) Bréret wal tds 7 adAXas Kabopa, wocov 
‘4 , > ‘ \ ig ’ f e nn »- 
éxdoTn akia, Kal avTiv, pédAdee Huiy AAO Te 
anopaiverOar TO Kpdtiatov elvat 7) abTny ; Kal 
, a 2 %. > “4 A ¢ an ’ a 
ti motel GAXO dpOarpos avaryGels H opg; et Se 
Paes is inca s Z 
Gel tHv Tov tTiWwos idely yuratka Kal Tas, Tis 
Réyet ; 1) Wpoarperixy. ef Se dei miatEedoaL Tots 
AeyOciow 7) amvoTicat Kal mictevcarta épebt- 
cOjvat H pr}, Tis Neyer; OVY 7 TpoatpeTeKy ; % dé 
ppactixn airy kal KadAwTLTTLKY TOV dvo“aTwP, 
yy w INT a tf La a ” 4 
el tus dpa idia Sivapts, TL GAXO qrolet H, STav 
. s , f , XN > ’ 
éurréan NOyos TEepi TIVOS, KAAAWTICE TA CVOMETIA 
kal cuvtiOnow WaTeEp of KoppwTal THY KopnD ; 
wotepov & elvetv dmevor 7) clwmioat Kal obTws 
deur ov } éxeivas kal Toto mpétrav 4 ov Tpéroy, 
x f ‘ if , 
Kal TOV Katpov éxaotou Kal THY Ypelav Tis AAH 
é x e t t = > Xv 
Reyer 7) 17 MpoatpeTiKy ; Féders oy avTiY TapEd- 
7! a 
Godcav abris xatayndicacbas; 
1 Upton from his ‘‘ codex” (after Wolf}: 4 dxoverimol 8. 
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faculty that opens and closes the eyes, and turns 
them away from the things from which it should turn 
them, but directs them toward other things? The 
faculty of sight? No, but the faculty of moral 
purpose, What is the faculty that closes and opens 
the ears? What is that faculty by virtue of which 
men are curious and inquisitive, or again, unmoved 
by what is said? The faculty of hearing? No, it 
is none other than the faculty of moral purpose. 
When, then, this faculty sees that all the other 
faculties which surround it are blind and deaf, and 
unable to see anything but the very acts for which 
they have been appointed to serve and minister 
unto it, while it alone sees clearly and surveys, not 
only all the rest, determining what each is ‘worth, 
but itself also, is it likely to pronounce that anything 
else is supreme but itself? And what else can the 
open eye do but see? But whether it ought to 
see someone's wife and how, what faculty tells it ? 
That of moral purpose. And what faculty tells a 
man whether he ought to believe what he has been 
told, or disbelieve, and, if he believes, whether he 
ought to be provoked by it or not? Is it not that 
of moral purpose? And this faculty of speech and 
of the adornment of language, if it really is a separate 
faculty, what else does it do, when discourse arises 
about some topic, but ornament and compose the 
words, as hairdressers do the hair? But whether 
it is better to speak than to keep silence, and to 
do so in this way, or in that, and whether this is 
appropriate or not appropriate, and the proper 
occasion and utility of each action—what else tells 
us all this but the faculty of moral purpose? Would 
you, then, have it come forward and condemn itself? 
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“Te oop,” pnaiv, “es ovT@S TO mparypa exet, 
Kat duvaras TO S:axovodyv Kpeta ov elvar éxeivov 
ra) Siaxovel, 6 lnmos TOU imméws 4 O Kbov Tob 
xuvayod 9 TO Spyavoy Tob xBaproTod hot 
darnpérar Tob Bactréas 3’ 3"—Tiéore 6 Xp@Levov; 
T poalpeats. nL | erypedetras Tayo ; Tpoaipeats. 
th bhov dvaupet Tov _aOporov more bev Mee, 
more § dyxovn, more bé Kara, Kpnpvod ; mpoat- 
pecs. elta TovTou Th ioXupotepov év avOpdrrors 
éoriy; Kat mas olov te Tov axorutou Ta 
KWAVOMEVA ; THY oparexiy Sivapw Tiva mépunev 
aurro8itery 5 wal Tpoaipeats Kah ampoaipeta.? 
THY dKovareKny Tavrd, THD ppacrixny Oravras. 
mpoaipecw Sé we eur obi lew mépuxev ; amrpoai- 
peTov oder, avr? e éavrny SiaaTpadeioa, bea 
ToUTO KaKia pov airn yiverar 4 aperi povn. 

Eira Ty MKauTn dtvamus odoa kal mace Tous 
arrows emurerarypevn mapeodca pty reyero 
xpatia tov elvat Tov évT@v THY odpka. oveé et 
avr 4 ape éauTay édeyev eivat KpattaTov, 


HvéaxeTo av tis adtis. viv S€ th éortsv, *Eqi-. 


5 a > , ‘ \ Lg 
Koupé, TO TAVTA aTrodawwopevoy ; TO mept Tédous 
avyyeypadhos, To Ta Dvaoixd, Td wept Kavovos ; 


1 Salmasius: wpoaiperd S. 





1 This passage is very obscure in the original and it may 
well be that something is missing before § 16 which would 
make the objector’s question more plausible, or else after the 
first part of the question, so that the remainder would belong 
to the answer by Epictetus. It is not impossible that the 
whole paragraph, §§ 16-19, is derived from a separate context 
and fitted in here rather badly by Arrian himself or by some 
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“What then,” says an objector, “if the matter 
stands like this, and it is possible for that which serves 
to be superior to what it serves—the horse to the 
rider, or the dog to the hunter, or his instrument 
to the harper, or his servants tothe king?”! Well, 
what faculty is it that uses the services of the rest 
in this way? Moral purpose. What is it that 
attends to everything? Moral purpose. What is it 
that destroys the whole man, sometimes by hunger, 
sometimes by a noose, sometimes by hurling him 
over a cliff? Moral purpose. Is there, then, any- 
thing stronger than this among men? Yet how 
can the things that are subject to hindrance be 
stronger than that which is unhindered? What are 
by their very nature capable of hindering the faculty 
of vision? Both moral purpose and things that lie 
outside its sphere. The same hinder vision; and 
so it is also with speech. But what is by its 
very nature capable of hindering moral purpose? 
Nothing that lies outside its sphere, but only itself 
when perverted. For this reason moral purpose 
becomes the only vice, or the only virtue. 

Therefore, since it is so great a faculty and has 
been set over everything else, let it come before 
us and say that the flesh is of all things the most 
excellent. Nay, even if the flesh itself called itself 
most excellent, one would not have tolerated such a 
statement. But now what is it, Epicurus, that makes 
such a declaration? that composed the treatise 
On the End, or The Physics, or On the Standard ?? 
ancient reader or editor, becanse essentially it does no more 
than repeat the preceding paragraph. 

1 Famous works by Epicurus, of which the first treated 


ethics and the third epistomology, the ‘“‘standard ” being a 
standard of judgement or criterion. 
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TO TOY Taryova Kaberkos ; 70 ypador, bre 
am éOynoKer, ore THY TehevTaiay aryovtes apa 
cal paxapiay Hypépar ; a) oak i Y) n mpoalpeais ; : 
eit TovToU TL Kpeiacov exenv Gporoyeis Kab ov 
paivyn ; o0Tws Tuprds Tails adnOeiats Kal Kwdds 
él; 

Ti ot ; aropater Tis TAS ddas duvdpers; a) 
yévorto. Reyer Tis pdeuiay elvar xpelav 4 
mpoayoyry ee? TIS Tm poauperens duvdpews; 
H2} yévorto. dvdnrov, doeBes, a aydptatov wpos 
Tov Geov. adda Thy agiav éxdot@ atrodidwat. 
éore yap TL Kal Ovov xpeia, aXn oux “rben Boos: 
éore Kal KUVOS, GX’ ovx prien oikéTou: éore 
Kal oiKéToV, GAN’ ovY HArAiKN TOY TodLTOY: éoTL 
Kal ToUTwY, GAA ovY inn TOY apXovTwY. ov 
pevToL Sua TO ddAa elvat xpelTTova kal ip 
Tapéxer Ta Erepa xXpélav atiwacréov. éore Tes 
akia Kal Tis ppaorikis duvdpews, GAN ovx 
HriKn THs mpoatpertnhs. stay obv tatra revo, 
py tw oléoO@ ott dyehety tyas dba ppdcews: 
ovee yap opParpav ovd Tw ovdé XeLpav ode 
Today avd ea Oijros oud brodnuatav. arn’ dy 
pov muvbdvy “ti ody éote KpatioTov TOV bvTwY 5” 


1 Supplied by Schenkl. 


1 That is, assume the réle of a philosopher, compare I. 2, 
29, and note. 

2 A slight variation from the standard form of the famous 
saying of Epicurus on his death-bed. See Usener, Epicurea, 
p. 143, 16 ff, and especially Diog. Laert. X. 10, 22: ‘* And 
when he was at the point of death, he wrote the following 
letter to Idomeneus: ‘We have written this letter to you on 
a happy day to us, which is also the last day of our life. For 
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that caused you to let your beard grow long?? 
that wrote as it was dying: “We are spending 
what is our last and at the same time a happy 
day?”’? Was it the flesh or the moral purpose? 
Come, do you confess that you have something 
superior to the flesh, and you are not insane, either? 
Are you, in all truth, so blind and deaf? 

Well, what then? Does a man despise his 
other faculties? Far from it! Does a man say 
there is no use or advancement save in the faculty 
of moral purpose? Far from it! That is unintel- 
ligent, impious, ungrateful towards God. Nay, he is 
but assigning its true value toeach thing. For there is 
some use in an ass, but not as much as there is in 
an ox; there is use also in a dog, but not as much 
as there is in a slave; there is use also in a slave, 
but not as much as there is in your fellow-citizens ; 
there is use also in these, but not as much as there 
is in the magistrates. Yet because some things are 
superior we ought not to despise the use which the 
others give. There is a certain value also in the 
faculty of eloquence, but it is not as great as that 
of the faculty of moral purpose. When, therefore, 
I say this, let no one suppose that I am bidding you 
neglect speech, any more than I bid you neglect 
eyes, or ears, or hands, or feet, or dress, or shoes. 
But if you ask me, “ What, then, is the highest of 


strangury has attacked me, and also a dysentery, so violent 
that nothing can be added to the violence of my sufferings. 
But the cheerfulness of my mind, which arises from the 
recollection of all my philosophical contemplations, counter- 
balances all these afflictions. And I beg you to take care of 
the children of Metrodorus, in a manner worthy of the 
devotion shown by the youth to me, and to philosophy.’” 
(Yonge’s translation.) 
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Ti ebro ; Tip ppacrenny ; ov | Sivapae GANG THY 
Tpoarperexny, érav 30% yentat. toto yap 
éore TO KaKElvn Xpapevov Kat tais ddrats 
mdcats nal poxpats cal peyaras Suvapeciw: 
TouTou caropbadévros ayalos avO pwrros yiveran, 
amroreuxBévtos KaKOS avOpwros, yiverau map é 
atuxodper, evTuxodpey, ueppopned? adANAOVS, 
eVaperTodpev, aTAWS 8 AcEANOOS? ev KaKodatpo- 
viay wovettat, TUXoV 8 érripedrctas evdatpoviav. 
To 8 alpay thy Suvayev tis ppactixis Kal 
Aéyery 7) elvas pndeulav tats adnGelats ov povov 
axapiatou éorl mpos Tous Sedwxdtas, adda Kat 
betr0d. 6 yap TOLODTOS poBeia Bai pot Soxel, My 
elmep éott Tes Svvapis Kata Tov Tomoy, ov 
SvvnPd@pev adtiis xatadpovacat. Ttovtrot eicot 
Kat ob AéyouTes pydepiay elvas mapadrkaynv 
KaddovS 7 pos alaxos. eira opoiwos wy xen Oivar 
Tov Oepairny iSovta Kab say "AxirreEa ; oprolors 
Thy ‘EXeony Kal tp éruxe® yuvatca ; Kat TavTa 
papa Kat dypoixa Kal OvK elSoteov Thy éxdoTou 
pia, dAda hoPoupévay pi) dv tis aicOnrat THs 
diadopas, evOds cuvapracGels Kal rrnGeis 
amérOn. GANA 76 péya TOTO, aToALTELY ExdoT@ 
Ty auTou Suva pw Ap exer kal drrodTr6vra, ideiy 
THY akiav ris Suvdpews Kal TO Kpdtia Tov TOV 
ova carapabety Kal TOUTO ev mavtl peTadicnery, 
mept TovTo éamrovdaxévat, mdpepya TAXA TpoOS 


1 The word dyaéds before yiverat was deleted by 
Salmasius. 

2 Sb: AeAndéy S: Schenkl suggests dpeandevs neglecta 
Wolf. 

3 Upton: exe S. 
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all things?’’ what shall 1 say? The faculty of elo- 
quence? Icannot; butrather that of moral purpose, 
when it becomes a right moral purpose. For it is this 
which uses not only that faculty of eloquence but 
also all the other faculties both small and great; 
when this has been set right a man becomes good, 
when it has failed a man becomes bad ; it is through 
this that we are unfortunate, and are fortunate, 
blame one another, and are pleased with one 
another; in a word, it is this which, when ignored, 
produces wretchedness, but when attended to pro- 
duces happiness. 

But to do away with the faculty of eloquence and 
to say that in all truth it is nothing is the act not 
merely of a man ungrateful to those who have given 
it, but also cowardly. For such a person seems to 
tne to be afraid that, if there really is a faculty of 
this kind, we may not be able to despise it. Such 
also are those who assert that there is no difference 
between beauty and ugliness. What! could a man 
be affected in the same way by the sight of Thersites 
and that of Achilles? Or by the sight of Helen 
and that of some ordinary woman? But these are 
the notions of foolish and boorish persons who do 
not know the nature of each several thing, but are 
afraid that if a man notices the superiority of the 
faculty in question he will immediately be carried 
away by it and come off worsted. Nay, the great 
thing is this: to leave each in the possession of his 
own proper faculty, and, so leaving him, to observe 
the value of the faculty, and to learn what is the 
highest of all things, and in everything to pursue 
after this, to be zealous about this, treating all other 
things as of secondary value in comparison with it, 
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TOTO TMETrOLnLEVOV, Ov pévTOL dpedobvra, ovs 
éxetvwv KaTa Suvapw. Kal yap opOarpar é emripe- 
Antéov, an ovx Os TOU Kpatiorou, adAa Kal 
ToUT@Y bid TO Kpatiatov" ore éxeivo ove Dos 
eEeu Karta piow et By év rodToLs evhoyioTour Kal 
Ta érepa mapa Ta érepa aipoupevov. 

Ti obv éote 70 yevopevor ; ; olov ef Tes die eis 
Tip Tatpiba Thy éavTov Kal Stodevwv Tavdoxetov 
Kadov dpécavtos avT@ Tod TavdoKxetou KaTapévor 
év TO tavioxeiw. avOpwre, éreddfou cou Tis 
mpobécews: ovx eis TOUTO MdeveEs, GAAG Sid TOUTOV. 
“ ava Koprpdv todT0.” woca & dda Travdoxela 
Koprpd, roc. bé Aeua@ves? drs ws Siodos. TO 
6€ mpoxetpevov éxeivo: eis THY TaTpioa érravedOeiv, 
Tous oixeious amaddakat Séovs, avTovy Ta TOD 
ToNtTov movelv, yfjpat, ma.ooToeto bal, pkas TAs 
vopitopévas adpxas. ov yap Tovs xouworépous 

mpiv TOmOUS exre kd uevos éAjrudas, GAN év ols 
éryévou kal @v xatatétakat roditns, év TovToLS 
dvaorpapna dpevos. TOLODTOY TL nal evrabOa éort 
TO yuvopevov. érel dia Adyou Kat TovauTns Tapa. 
ddcews érXOety eri To TéAecov bel Kat THY avroo 
Tpoaipecw éxxabapat kal thy Stvapev TH xpn- 
orLKNy Tav davtaciav opOny KaTacKevdoal, 
avayen 6é THY Tapadocw yiveras oud riveor } 
Jewpnuatav Kal dia A€Eews Wolds Kal pera TWvOS 
moninias Kal Spivtytos Tav Oewpnydtav, br’ 


1 3: twwv Kronenberg: trav 8. 





1 Compare the saying ascribed to Jesus by the Great 
Mogul Akbar as inscribed on a gateway of the ruined city 
Futtey- pore-Sikri in India. ‘Jesus had said: ‘The world 
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though without neglecting these, as far as this is 
possible. For we must take care of our eyes too, 
yet not as the highest thing, but we must take care 
of them for the sake of the highest; because this 
latter will not have its natural perfection unless it 
uses the eyes with reason and chooses one thing 
instead of another. 

What, then, generally takes place? Men act 
like a traveller on the way to his own country who 
stops at an excellent inn, and, since the inn pleases 
him, stays there. Man, you have forgotten your 
purpose ; you were not travelling to this but through 
it. “But this isa fine inn.” And how many other 
inns are fine, and how many meadows—yet simply 
for passing through. But your purpose is the other 
thing, to return to your country, to relieve the fear 
of your kinsmen, to do the duties of a citizen your- 
self, to marry, bring up children, hold the customary 
offices. For you did not come into the world to 
select unusually fine places, I ween, but to live and 
go about your business in the place where you were 
born and were enrolled as a citizen. Something 
like this takes place also in the matter which we 
are considering. Since a man must advance to 
perfection through the spoken word and_ such 
instruction as you receive here, and must purify his 
own moral purpose and correct the faculty which 
makes use of external impressions, and since the 
instruction must necessarily be given by means of 
certain principles, and in a particular style, and 
with a certain variety and impressiveness in the 
is but a bridge, over which you must pass, but must not 
linger to build your dwelling.’” See Resch, Agrapha (1906), 
no. 95, p. 292. 
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avT@y Ties ToUTwY drIcKopevor KaTapLévovelw 
? na e a a % a Pa La > e x 
avuTov, o péev vad THs AéFews, o 8 bd cvAXO- 
lal c : eo * ¥ t oe ? 
ytopav, o 8 bd petanimtovtar, 6 8 br’ &ddov 
bs tA 
Tivos ToLtovTov Travdoxelov, Kal tpocpelvarTes 
KaTacHTovTa: OS Tapa Tais Lecphow. 
w 
AvOpwrre, 76 Tpoxkeipevoy Hv aot KaTacKevdaat 
X a 
cavToY YpHoTiKOY Tails TpocminTOVGals PavTa- 
ie ra 
aiats Kata vow, év dpéEer dvatoreuKtoy, év 3 
ee na 
éxxdiges atrepintwtov, undémoT atuxodvTa, Ly- 
Sémote SueTuXobvTa, édevOepov, axwdAUTOP, avavd- 
yxactov, cuvappovovta th Tod Ards Stotcyjoet, 
a fal 
TavuTn TetOouevov, Ta’Ty evapectoivTa, undeva 
f n 
peuddpevov, under’ aitiodpevov, Svvauevoy eitrely 
TovToUs TOUS atixous éF SANS uyiis 
Mv LA ? be a ‘ , ot 4 
ayou &é pw’, & Zed, cab ot y 4 Terpopévn. 
eira TolTO TO TpoKeiwevoy exw dpécavTos cot 
AeEerdiou, dpecdvrwv Oewpnudtwv Tivav avtod 
KaTapévers Kal Katotxely mpoaiph émtdabopevos 
Tov év oixm Kal Aéyeis “Tata Kou d éoti”; 
ia \ 4 ‘ + 2 \ fg > 2 e 
TiS yap éyel poy eval avTa Kopra; GAX ws 


Slodov, ws tmavdoxeia. ti yap Korver dpatovra 


1 In Encheiridion 53 the other three verses are quoted : 


*“To that goal long ago to me assigned. 
I'll follow and not falter ; if my will 
Prove weak and craven, still I'll follow on.” 


They are derived from a poem of Cleanthes (Von Arnim, 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenia, I. frag. 527). For a somewhat 
indifferent translation of them into Latin, see Seneca, Epist., 
107. 11, who adds as a fifth verse in the pointed style 
characteristic of him: Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 
**The willing are led by fate, the reluctant dragged.” It is 
not impossible that the sentiment here expressed may be 
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form of these principles, some persons are captivated 
by all these things and stay where they are; one is 
captivated by style, another by syllogisms, another 
by arguments with equivocal premisses, another by 
some other “inn ”’ of that sort, and staying there they 
moulder away as though they were among the 
Sirens. 

Man, your purpose was to make yourself com- 
petent to use conformably with nature the external 
impressions that came to you, in desire not to fail 
in what you would attain, and in avoidance not to 
fall into what you would avoid, never suffering mis- 
fortune, never ill fortune, free, unhindered, uncon- 
strained, conforming to the governance of Zeus, 
obeying this, well satisfied with this, blaming no 
one, charging no one, able to say with your whole 
heart the verses, beginning: 


« Lead thou me on, O Zeus, and Destiny.” 1 


And then, although you have this purpose, because 
some petty trick of style, or certain principles, catch 
your fancy, are you going to stay just where you 
are and choose to dwell there, forgetful of the 
things at home and saying “This is fine”? Well, 
who says that it is not fine? But only like a 
passageway, like an “inn.” For what is to prevent 


one of the remote and probably unconscious inspirations of 
Cardinal Newman’s celebrated hymn, 


‘‘Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on !” 


For his mind being haunted by ‘‘some texts of this kind,” 
t.e., that ‘God meets these who go in His way,” eéc., see 
Ward's Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, I. 55. 
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a man having the eloquence of Demosthenes and 
yet being unhappy, and what is to prevent him 
from analyzing syllogisms like Chrysippus, and yet 
being wretched, from sorrowing, envying, in a word, 
from being disturbed and miserable? Absolutely 
nothing. You see, then, that these were “inns” of 
no value, while your purpose was something else. 
When I speak thus to some people they think that 
I am disparaging the study of rhetoric or that of 
general principles. Yet I am not disparaging this, 
but only the habit of dwelling unceasingly on these 
matters and setting one’s hopes in them. Ifa man 
does his hearers harm by presenting this view, set 
me down too as one of those who work harm. 
But when I see that one thing is highest and 
supreme, I cannot say the same of something else, 
in order to gratify you, my hearers. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
To one of those whom he did not deem worthy 


Soweone said to him: I have often come to you, 
wishing to hear you and you have never given me 
an answer; and now, if it be possible, I beg you to 
say something to me. He answered: Do you think 
that, just as in anything else there is an art, so 
there is also an art in speaking, and that he who 
has this art will speak with skill, while he who does 
not have it will speak without skill >—I do.—Then 
he who by speaking benefits himself and is able to 
benefit others would be speaking with skill, while 
he who confers injury rather than benefit would be 
without skill in this art of speaking? You would 
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find that some are injured and others benefited. 
And are all those who hear benefited by what they 
hear, or would you find that of them too some are 
benefited but others injured ?—Yes, that is true 
of them also, he said.—Then in this case too are all 
those that show skill in listening benefited, but all 
those that do not show such skill are injured >—He 
agreed.—Is there, therefore, also a certain skill 
in listening, just as there is in speaking ?—So it 
seems.—But, if you please, look at the matter from 
this angle also: whose part do you think it is to 
handle an instrument musically ?—The musician's. 
—Very well, and whose part does it appear to you 
to be to make a statue properly ?—The sculptor’s.— 
Does it appear to you to require no art to look at 
a statue with skill?—This also requires art.—lIf, 
then, to speak as one ought is the part of a skilled 
person, do you see that to hear with benefit to 
himself is also the part of the skilled person> Now 
as for perfection and benefit, if you please, let us 
drop the consideration of them for the present, since 
both of us are far removed from anything of that 
sort; but this I think everyone would admit, that 
the man who is going to listen to the philosophers 
needs at least a certain amount of practice in listening. 
Is it not so? 

What, then, shall I talk to you about? Tell me. 
What are you capable of hearing about? About 
things good and evil? Good and evil for what? 
Do you mean for a horse ?—No.— Well then, for an 
ox?—No.—What then? For a man ?—Yes.—Do 
we know, then, what a man is, what his nature is, 
what the concept of man is? And have we ears 
that are to any degree open with regard to this? 
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Nay, have you a conception of what nature is, or can 
you in any measure follow me when I speak? But 
shall I use a demonstration for you? How can I? 
For do you really understand what a proof is, or 
how anything is demonstrated, or by what means? 
Or what things resemble demonstration, but are not 
demonstration? Do you know, for instance, what is 
true, or what is false; what follows what, what con- 
tradicts, or is out of agreement, or out of harmony 
with what? But am | tointerest you in philosophy : 
How shall I set before you the contradiction in the 
ideas of the multitude, which leads them to disagree 
about things good and evil, advantageous and dis- 
advantageous, when you do not know what contra- 
diction itself is? Show me, then, what I shall 
accomplish by a discussion with you. Arouse in me 
an eagerness for it. Just as suitable grass when 
shown to the sheep arouses in it an eagerness to 
eat, whereas if you set before it a stone or a loaf 
of bread,1 it will not be moved to eat, so we have 
certain moments of natural eagerness for speech 
also, when the suitable hearer appears, and when 
he himself stimulates us. But when the would-be 
hearer by our side is like a stone, or grass, how can 
he arouse desire in the breast of aman? Does the 
vine say to the husbandman, “ Pay attention to 
me”? Nay, but the vine by its very appearance 
shows that it will profit him to pay attention to it, 
and so invites him to devote his attention. Who is 
not tempted by attractive and wide-awake children 
to join their sports, and crawl on all fours with 
them, and talk baby talk with them? But who is 


} The observation of nature is faulty; sheep will upon 
oocasion eat bread, vegetables, and even meat. 
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eager to play with an ass, or to join its braying? 
For however small it may be, it is still nothing but 
a little ass. 

Why, then, have you nothing to say to me ?—There 
is only one thing I can say to you—that the man who 
does not know who he is, and what he is born for, and 
what sort of a world this is that he exists in, and whom 
he shares it with ; and does not know what the good 
things are and what are the evil, what the noble and 
what the base; and is unable to follow either reason 
or demonstration, or what is true and what is false, 
and cannot distinguish one from the other; and will 
manifest neither desire, nor aversion, nor choice, nor 
purpose in accordance with nature; will not assent, 
will not dissent, will not withhold judgement—such a 
man, to sum it all up, will go about deaf and blind, 
thinking that he is somebody, when he really is 
nobody. What! do you think that this is something 
new? Has it not been true from the time when the 
human race began to be, that every mistake and 
every misfortune has been due to this kind of ignor- 
ance? Why did Agamemnon and Achilles quarrel ? 
Was it not because they did not know what things 
are expedient and what are inexpedient? Does not 
one of them say that it is expedient to give Chryseis 
back to her father, while the other says that it is not 
expedient? Does not one of them say that he ought 
to get some other man’s meed of honour, while the 
other says that he ought not? Is it not true that 
this made them forget who they were and what they 
had come for? Ho, there, man, what have you come 
for? To get sweethearts or to fight? ‘To fight.” 
With whom? The Trojans or the Greeks? “The 
Trojans.” Well, then, are you turning your back on 
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1 Homer, Jliad, II. 25, translated by Bryant. 

2 The reference is obscure; possibly Chryses is meant 
(Wolf and others), but this seems most unlikely, or there may 
be a sneering allusion to some contemporary of the philo- 
sopher, who was excessively interested in gladiators (Schenkl). 
I am inclined to think rather of Calchas, the high priest 
of the Achaeans, who treats both Agamemnon and Achilles 
with more civility than they would seem to deserve, at least 
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Hector and drawing your sword against your own 
king? As for you, O best of men, are you turning 
your back on your duties as king, 


Who has the charge of nations and sustains 
Such mighty cares,! 


and for the sake of a paltry damsel engage in a fist- 
fight with the greatest warrior among your allies, a 
man whom you ought to honour and protect in every 
way? And doyou sink below the level of an elegant 
high priest who treats the noble gladiators with 
all respect?? Do you see the sort of thing that 
ignorance of what is expedient leads to? 

“But I too amrich.” You are not, then, richer 
than Agamemnon, are you? ‘ But I am also hand- 
some.” You are not, then, handsomer than Achilles, 
are you? ‘But I have also a fine: head of hair.” 
And did not Achilles have a finer, and golden hair, 
too? And did he not comb it elegantly and dress it 
up? ‘But I am also strong.” You are not, then, 
able to lift as large a stone as Hector or Aias lifted, 
are you? “But I am also noble born.” Your 
mother is not a goddess, is she, or your father of the 
seed of Zeus? What good, then, does all this do him 
when he sits in tears about the damsel? “But I am 
an orator.” And was not he? Do you not observe 
how he has dealt with Odysseus and Phoenix, the 
most skilful of the Greeks in eloquence, how he 
stopped their mouths ?% 


in the opinion of Epictetus, who had no undne reverence for 
the great figures of the Epic. 

3 The reference is to the spirited and convincing speeches 
of Achilles (J?iad, IX.) in answer to the appeals of Odysseus 
and Phoenix. 
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1 Wolf: épedicw S. 
2 Schenk: vot S. 
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This is all I have to say to you, and even for this I 
have no heart——Why so?—Because you have not 
stimulated me. For what is there in you that I may 
look at and be stimulated, as experts in horseflesh are 
stimulated when they see thoroughbred horses? At 
your paltry body? But you make it ugly by the shape 
which you give to it At your clothes? There is 
something too luxurious about them, also. At your 
air, at your countenance? I have nothing to look at. 
When you wish to hear a philosopher, do not ask him, 
“ Have you nothing to say to me?” but only show 
yourself capable of hearing him, and you will see 
how you will stimulate the speaker. 


CHAPTER XXV 


How is logic necessary ? 


WHueEnN someone in his audience said, Convince me 
that logic is necessary, he answered : Do you wish me 
to demonstrate this to you >—Yes.— Well, then, must 
I use a demonstrative argument >And when the 
questioner had agreed to that, Epictetus asked him, 
How, then, will you know if I impose upon you ?— 
As the man had no answer to give, Epictetus said: 
Do you see how you yourself admit that all this 
instruction is necessary, if, without it, you cannot so 
much as know whether it is necessary or not? 


CHAPTER XXVI 


What is the distinctive characteristic of error ? 


Every error involves a contradiction. For since he 
who is in error does not wish to err, but to be right, 


1 That is, by pasture, overeating, or lack of exercise. 
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5 Oéret roel. av yap todto Sein tis, adtos ad’ 
a , 4 4 ‘ = xX 
avTod avatoywphoes. péxps d€ un Setxvins, py 
Oavpate, ei eri péver caTopOwpatos yap pavtaciav 
6 AapBdvwy Twovet avTo. Sea TodTO Kal Lwxpdrns 
tavtn TH Suvaper twetroas éereyev Gt. ‘eyo 
dddov pev ovdéva clwOa wapéyey pdptupa wy 
t 2 “ 2 3.4 lal , > 
Neyo, apxodpas © del TO wpocdsareyouerw Kal 
éxeivoy éemupnpilo Kal Kar@ paptupa Kai els av 
7 obTo0s dpxet por avtl wdvtwy.” oer yap, bro 
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it is clear that he is not doing what he wishes. For 
what does the thief wish to achieve? His own 
interest. Therefore, if thievery is against his 
interest, he is not doing what he wishes. Now every 
rational soul is by nature offended by contradiction ; 
and so, as long as a man does not understand that he 
is involved in contradiction, there is nothing to 
prevent him from doing contradictory things, but 
when he has come to understand the contradiction, 
he must of necessity abandon and avoid it, just as a 
bitter necessity compels a man to renounce the false 
when he perceives that it is false; but as long as the 
falsehood does not appear, he assents to it as the 
truth. 

He, then, who can show to each man the contra- 
diction which causes him to err, and can clearly 
bring home to him how he is not doing what he 
wishes, and is doing what he does not wish, is strong 
in argument, and at the same time effective both in 
encouragement and refutation. For as soon as any- 
one shows a man this, he will of his own accord 
abandon what he is doing. But so long as you do 
not point this out, be not surprised if he persists in 
his error ; for he does it because he has an impression 
that he is right. That is why Socrates, because he 
trusted in this faculty, used to say: ‘I am not in the 
habit of calling any other witness to what I say, but 
I am always satisfied with my fellow-disputant, and 
I cal] for his vote and summon him as a witness, and 
he, though but a single person, is sufficient for me in 
place of all men,”? For Socrates knew what moves 


1 Compare IT. 12, 5, and the note on that passage. 
1 Supplied by Wolf. 
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TLVOS AOYEKH WuYn KivElTAL, Opotws  Luy@ érip- 
pevret,? av re Oédys av te pH. RoyLRe Hrye- 
Houx@ detEov payny cal avoaticetat dv dé ph 
Secxvins, adtds cavT@ paddov éyedrer } TO py 
meLOopéevo. 

1 Added by Schweighiuser. 


* Schenkl: émbpéper or éwecOpépe: S. Many conjectural 
restorations have been proposed. 
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a rational soul, and that like the beam of a balance it 
will ineline,! whether you wish or no. Point out to 
the rational governing faculty a contradiction and it 
will desist; but if you do not point it out, blame 
yourself rather than the man who will not be 
persuaded. 


1 The text is very uncertain (see critical note). The 
eneral idea, however, is pretty clearly that expressed by 
icero, Acad. Pri. II. 38; Ut enim necesse est lancem in libra 

ponderibus tmpositis deprimi, sic animum perspicuis cedere. 
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ABSCESSES, 89 

Academics, 37, 39, 371 ff. 

Academy, 171, 175 

Acceptably to the gods, things done, 
99 ff. 

Achilles, 87, 143, 159, 183, 185, 415, 
427, 429 

Acropolis, the, 331 

Activity, a duty of man, 75 

Actor, 197, 199 

Admetus, 395 

Admiration, desire for, 141, 143 

Admission of weaknesses, 383 ff. 

Adriatic, 253 

Adultery, 233 ff., 279, 353 

Advice, 231 

Aeolus, 11 

Agamemnon, 143, 159, 185, 427, 429 

Agrippinas, 19, 19 

Aias, 275, 429 

Alcibiades, 355 

Alexander the Great, 305, 397 

Alexander (Paris), 183, 361, 399 

Allegiance, oath of, 105 

Amphiarans, 403 

Amphitheatre, 163 

Analysis of syllogisms, 233 

Anger, 99, 121 ff., 167, 177 #1, 279, 353 

Animais, for the service of man, 45, 
109, 261; different from men, 43, 
67, 181, 259 

Another (= God), 161, 203, 243 

Antigonus, 301 

Antipater, 349, 361, 363 

Anti-social doctrines, 373, 375 

Antisthenes, 117, 347 

Anxiety, 297 ff., 325 

Anytus, 191, 229, 242, 243 

Ape, 237 

Applause, 297, 299 

Application of preconceptions, 145, 
285, 287, 339 

Appropriate, the, 23, 179 

Appropriation to one’s owa needs, 
133 

Archedemus, 237, 349, 363 


Argumentation, art of, 291 ff. 

Arguments, 345. See also Lgutirocal 
premisses; Hypothetical arguments 
or syllogisms; Syllogisms. 

Aricia, 15 

Arrian, 5 

Art of living, 107 

Asclepius, 397 

Ass, or donkey, 127, 131, 243, 261, 
413, 427 

Assayer of silver, 233 

Assent, 31,119, 121, 177, 341, 347 

Athena, statue of, 263, 265, 367 

Athenian, 63 f., 399 

Athens, 163, 331, 333, 379 

Athlete, 21, 31, 151, 195, 345, 347, 357 

Atreus, The, of Euripides, 187 

Attica, 335 

Augustus, priesthood of, 135 

Authority, see Control. 

Avarice, 351, 353 

Avengers, 375 

Aversion, 11, 29, 31 


Baby talk, 425 

Balance, 185, 289, 435. See also 
Criterion, 

Ballplay, 241, 243 

Banquet, 169, 333, 361, 363 

Baptists, 273 

Bath, 381, 383, 389 

Baths of Nero, 331 

Bato, 23 

Beard, 23, 111, 413 

Beheading, 11, 13, 19, 23, 127, 187, 193 

peer the, to prevail over the worse, 
189 

Bird-augur, 257 

Birth, 63, 65, 97 

Books, 31, 33, 405; cost of, 33 

Boreas, 11 

Boxers, 353 

Briseis, 159 

Brother, and brothers, 97, 99, 107; 
duty of, 277 

Brates, 25 
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Buffoon, 197 

Bugbears, 217 

Bull, 23 

Buskins, 197, 199 

Caesar, 21, 25, 65, 75, 105, 133, 135, 
197, 203) 253, 301, 303, 311, 365 

Calm, 27, 29 

Calypso, 363 

Capital punishment, abolition of, 123 

Capitol, 59, 135 

Carpenter, 307 

Caution, 213 ff., 229 

Chains and fetters, 13, 127, 131, 187 

Chamberlain, 133 

Child and children, 79 ff., 95, 149, 151, 
157, 195, 217, 329, 331, 333, 343, 
395, 425 

Choice, 11, 31, 35, 179, 341 

eet aie 272, 273 

ysantas, 251 

Chryseis, 143 

Chrysippus, 29, 31, 35, 36, 77, 117, 119, 
249, 333, 347, 349, 361, 363, 421 

Ciconians, 363 

Circumstances, 251 

Cithaeron, 155 

Citharoede, 203, 297, 299, 323, 325 

Citizen, duty of, 91, 275, 277, 417; 
of universe, 63, 65, 275, 319 

Cleanthes, 31, 117, 361, 363 

Coinage, testing of, 139 

Colophon, 311 

Common property, 235, 237 

Company of men, 95 

Complex thing, a, 269 

Compulsion, 119, 121 

Confilence, 213 ff. , 229, 265, 267, 297 

Conflict of opinions, 287 

Consideration, 205 

Contemplation, 203 

Contentment, 89 ff. 

Contradictions, 371, 373, 433 

Control, things under our control, and 
not under our control, 7-13, 33, 49, 
97, 99, 125, 145, 147, 157, 189, 217, 
227, 239, 297, 299, 301, 369 

Corinth, 333, 343 

Corinthian, 63 f. 

Councillor, 277 

Craftsman (= God), 265 

Criterion, 17, 81, 83, 115, 287. See 
also Balance; Measure; Standard. 

Crito, 35 

Croesus, 25 
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Cross, 229 
Cupping glass, 339 


Daemones, 243 

Day and Night argument, 161 

Death, 13, 15, 21, 87, 99, 173, 175, 
217, "219, 239, 251, 255 

Decisions "of will, 87, 89, 121, 165. 
317, 319 

Deer, e158 

Definitions, 341 

Deiphobus, 361 

Deity, the, 101. See also Divine, the; 
God; Gods; Zeus. 

Demeter, 381 

Demetrius, 163 

Demosthenes, 421 

Denarius, 139 

Design, argument from, 41 f., 111, 315 

Desire, 11, 27, 29, 31, 225, 377 

Destiny, 419 

Dice, 237, 239 

Difficulties, 151 ff., 157 ff, 205 ff. 

Dio, the name, 93, 231, 303 

Diodorus, 359, 361 

Diogenes, the Babylonian, 363 

Diogenes, the Cynic, 153, 231, 233 
305, 333 

Dioscuri, 357 

Dirce, 331 

Discrete thing, a, 269 

Display of philosophy, 167 f., 361, 365 

Divination, 119, 121, 255 ff. 

Divine, the, 89, 91,261,377. See also 
Deity, the; God; Gods; Zeus. 

Dog, 25, 395, 413 

Domitian, 257 

Door, the open, 157, 219 

Drachma, 53, 233 

Drowning, 241, 329 

Duty, 179, 341, 347 

Dysentery, 391 


Earthquakes, 253, 329 

Ecbatana, 333 ° 

Educated man and education, 17, 145, 
171, 195, 199, 201, 207, 219, 221, 227, 
345 

Egoism. See Self-interest. 

Egyptians, 81, 143, 273, 287 

Eloquence, 413, 415, 421 

End, man’s, 141, 205; The End, by 
Epicurus, 411 


’ Enthymeme, 59 


Epaphroditus, 13, (73), 133, 169 
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Epictetus, 7, 9, 13, 19, 23, 25, 59, 63, 
67, 69, 71, 72, 73, 75, 77, 113, 125, 
127, 135, 169, 191, 253, 297, 349, 
353, 361, 369, 371 

Epicureans, 371 ff. 

Epleurus, 88, 141, 149, 151, 273, 367, 
373, 375, 377, 399, 411, 413 

Equivocal premisses, 51 ff., 303, 305, 
389, 419 

Eriphyle, 403 

Error, nature of, 121 ff., 431 f% 

Eteocles, 397 

Euripides, 187, 331 

Eurystheus, 335 

Evil, 213. See also Good, 

Exile, 13, 75, 87, 189 

Expedient, the, 121 

Exposure of infants, 151 

Expression, faculty of, 405 ff. 

External impressions, See Impres- 


sions, external, 

Externals, 107, 175, 227, 231, 239, 
245, 325, 399 

Eye-salves, 391 


Failures, 327 

Fair, 313, 315 

Fallacy, 55 

False, the, 433 

Family affection, 79 ff. 

Fates, 95 

Father, duties of, 83, 85 

Fatherhood of God, 63 ff., 99 

Fear, 217, 327 

Fearlessness, 219 

Feeling, 120, 121 

Felicio, 133, 135 

Fetters. See Chains. 

Fever, 131, 147, 241, 251, 353, 395 

Fidelity, 233 

Fields of study, 341, 343, 345, 347 

Fighting cock, 229 

First field of study, 341, 347 

Flesh, 399, 411, 413 

Flies, 151 

Florus, 19 

Food, views about, 81 

Fool, 319 

Poot, 245, 249, 275 

Forgiving, 403, 405 

Foundation, 317, 319 

Fox, 27 

Free and freedom, 91, 93, 95, 165, 219, 
221, 227, 345 

Freedom of choice, 29 


Friendship, 391 ff. 
Furies, 375 


Galli, 377 

Game, 157, 159 

Gellius, Luclus, 5 

General principles, 337 

Genius (a guardian spirit), 105 

Getae, 399 

Girls, 335 

Gladiator, 197, 355, 429 

God, 11, 25, 37, 41, 45, 65, 103, 111, 
121, 141, 151, 187, 191, 195, 199, 
205, 221, 241, 249, 257, 259, 261, 
263, 265, 309, 313, 335, 337, 343, 
355, 357, 367, 369, 405, 407, 413; 
as father, 25; kinship to, 63 ff., 99; 
law of, 187, 189. See also Another. 

eon 11, 25, 89, 91, 93, 97, 141, 345. 

9 

Good, the, 141, 143, 145, 149, 157, 
175, 187, 205, 213, 229, 239, 259, 
aan’ 281, 321, 363; the good man. 

Good and excellent man, 91, 275, 289 

Governing principle or faculty, 107, 
139, 169, 351, 357, 435 

Governor of universe, 315 

Grain, heads of, 249 

Grain supply, 75 

Grammar, 7-9, 137, 257, 269 

Gratilla, 257 

Gratitnde, 37, 111, 113, 407 

Great King (of Persia), 399 

Greece, 399 

Greeks, 273, 427, 429 

Groaning, 127 

Gyara, 163, 253 

Gymnasium, 21, 329, 331 


Habit, 173, 349, 351, 353, 357 

Hades, House of, 251 

Hanging, 15, 17, 381, 411 

Happiness, 29, 239 

Harmony with Nature, 31, 33, 35, 79, 
93, 95, 107, 145, 167; will In 
harmony with what happens, 307 

Harvest, 249 

Hector, 361, 429 

Hecuba, 361 

Helen, 363, 415 

Hellauicus, 361, 363 

Hellebore, 319 

Hellenes, 183 

Helmsman, 241 
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Helvidius Priscus, 19, 21 
Heracles, 47 f., 335, 355 
Heraclitus, 229 

Hesiod, 359 
Hippocrates, 63, 339 
Hippolytus, The, of Euripides, 187 
Homer, 11, 91 
Ifonourable, the, 399 
Horse, 25, 431 
Horse-race, 85 

Hymn of praise, 113 


Hypothetical arguments or syllo- 
gisms, 51 ff., 161, 165, 169, 197, 
199, 201 


Ignorance, 425, 427 

lliod, The, 181 

{limn, 399 

Impressions, external, 9, 137, 171, 
179, 181, 349 ff., 355, 357, 361, 381, 
391; use of, 9, 11, 27, 99, 137, 141, 
205, 213, 259, 261, 311, 369, 407, 
417, 419 

Incompatible, the, 83 

Inconsistency, 383 ff., 393 

Incontinence, 385 

Incubation, 327 

Indifference in things, 247 

Indifferent, things, 205, 271, 301, 363 

Injury, 281 

Inn, 155, 417, 419, 421 

Innate concept, 283, 285 

Insanity, 91 

Interest, a man’s. See Self-interest. 

Interpreter, 117 

Introduction to Philosophy, 193 

Invincible athlete, the, 127, 129 

Involuntary, the, 385 

Irrational, the, 15 ff.; animals, 43, 67 


Jealousy, 385 

Jesus, saying of, 416 

Jews, 81, 143, 273 (= Christians). 

Judge, 247 

Judgement, 131, 185, 187, 189, 217, 
317, 319, 321 ff., 329, 333, 401, 403, 
405, 407; suspended judgement, 
121 

Jumping-weights, 31, 391 

Kings, 189 

Kinship with gods, 63 ff., 97 

Kore, 381 


Lacedsemonians, 15, 399 
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Lamp, 125, 127, 191, 349 

Lateranus, 13 

Laticlave, 199. See also Toga prae- 
terta; Red stripe. 

Lawgivers, 221, 237 

Law or laws of the gods, or God, 101, 
187, 189, 191, 329; law of pature, 
19)” 

Lawyer, 299 

Legislators, 379 

Liar, The, a work by Garysippus, 346, 
347; asophism, 355, 389 

Life, 247 

Lion, 23, 27, 269 

Listening, art or skill or practice in, 
423 

Logic, need of, 51 ff., 59 ff., 113, 115, 
117, 173, 431 

Love, 385, 391, 393 

Lycurgus, 379 


Macedonians, 399 

Madman, 187, 287, 317, 319 

Madness, 91, 391 

Magnanimity, 237 ff. 

Mammy, 331, 333, 335 

Man, 203, 245, 423; different from 
animals, 183, 261, 267, 275; 
duties of, 275 ff.; portion of God, 
a, 261, 263; profession of, 267 ff. 
273; social being, 149, 245, 275 ff. 

Marcian aqueduct, 330, 331 

Marriage, 79, 417 

Masks, 197, 199, 217 

Master, 203; ‘The Master’? argu- 
ment, 353, 355, 358, 359, 361, 363 

Materials, 243 

Measure, iis, 377. See also Criterion 

Medea, 178, i79, 343 

Meletus, 191, 229 

Menelaus, 399 

Milo, 25 

Mo.lius, 116 

Moesia, 161. 

Money, 323. 
Drachma. 

Moral, purpose, or choice, 33, 91, 119, 
121, 131, 133, 135, 187, 189, 193, 
201, 213, 215, 217, 225, 239, 253, 
277, 281, 282, 301, 315, 321, 399, 
401, 407, 409, 411, 413, 415, 417 

Mother, duties of, 83 

Mouse (ys), slave of Epicurus, 148, 

149 
Mules, 243 


See Addenda. 
See also Denarius, and 
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Music, 7, 9, 201, 299, 307 


Naso, 307, 310 

Natural, the, 245 

Nature, (inclading man’s nature), 
79, 81, 93, 101, 141, 147, 163, 167, 
175, 191, 375; will of, 117, 119. 

Fe ieee 7 aad with Nature. 

<f 40: 

Nero, 13,19, 163; baths of, 331 

Newman, Cardinal, 418 

Nicopolis, 70, 137, 163, 169, 253, 389 

Nike, 265 

Nose, running, how to treat it, 47, 325 

Nurse, 83, 331 


Obedience, 251 

Obstinacy, 315 ff. 

Odysseus, 91, 429 

Odyssey, The, 181 

Oedipus, 35, 157 

Oedipus, The, of Sophocles, 187 
Offences against society, 385 
Olympia, 45 47, 127, 197 

Oiympic games, 21, 151, 355 
Opinion, 87, 121, 123, 253, 271, 287 
Orator, 323 

Orestes, 375 

Owr, one’s, 155, 157, 159, 249, 329 
Ox, 413 


Paean, 253 

Pancratiasts, 355 

Panthoides, 361 

Pantry, 271 

Parents, 95, 97, 167 

Particularinstances, See Application 
of preconceptions. 

eo 87, 185 

Peace, 9. 

Peace of ce 239, 337 

Peevishness, 9 

Pelf, 279, 281 

Perception, 175 

Peripatetics, 367 

Peroration, 229 

Petrifaction of intellect, 39 

Pheidias, 45, 263, 367 

Philip, 305 

Philosopher and philosophers, 13, 21, 
23, 27, 63, 73, 75, 77, 85, 121, 139, 
149, 165, 167, 189, 193, 213, 221, 
223, 267 ff., 271, 273, 275, 281, 305, 
307, 309, 313, 315, 333, 337, 347, 
351, 377, 379, 387, 423, 431 


Philosophy, 107, 149, 169, 283, 309, 
425 


Phoenix, 429 

Phoeniz, The, 
Sophocles), 187 

Physical trainer, 151 

Physician, 63, 3U1, 313, 319, 339 

Physics, The, by Epicurus, 411 

Piety, 377, 379 

Pity, 123, 179, 385 

Plato, 63, 179, 339, 341, 347, 335, 405 

Pleasure, 289 

Pluto, 381 

Politics, 151 

Polrneices, 397 

Poseidonius, 65 

Poultices, 391 

Practice, 221, 321 ff., 327, 329 

Praefectus annonae, 15 

Praetor, 221 

Praise, 323, 325. See also Applause. 

Praise, hymn of, 113 

Preconceptions, 143 ff., 173, 185, 283, 
285, 337, 334, 341 

Priam, 35, 361, 363 

Primary importance, being of, 261, 275 

Principal faculty, 141 

Principles, philo-ophic, 389, 391 

Prison, 98, 187, 193, 253 

Procrustes, 335 

Profession, various kinds of, 267 

Profitable, the, 179 

Progress, 27 ff., 283 

Providence, 41 f., 101, 109, 309 

Pyrrho, 171, 175 

Pythian priestess, 379 


Quibbles, 201 
Quiescent, The, 355 


of Enripides (of 


Rational, the, 15 ff., 433, 435; animal 
(= Man), 4 

Reasoning, art of, 113 ff. 

Reason, or the reasoning [aculty, 9, 25, 
59 ff., 97, 137 ff., 193 

Recommendation, 231, 233 

Red stripe in toga practezta, 19, 21, 1355 

Refusal, 11, 31 

Religion, origin of, 379 

Renunciation, 155, 163, 329, 331, 343 

Responsibility for self, 73, 87, 119, 
180, 181, 183, 187, 3u3, 343 

Reticence,” 195, 203 

Reviling, 165 

Revolution of universe, 219 
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Rhetoric, 421 

Rhodes, 229 

Bote, the long, of tragic actors, 197, 

99 

Romans, 81, 143, 399 

Rome, 13, 65, 71, 73, 75, 83, 87, 131, 
153, 163, 169, 197, 253, 295 

Rufus (Musouius Rufus), 13, 59, 73 

Rule of life, 165 

Runner, 33 


Salutation, 249 

Sanctity, 377, 379 

Sarpedon, 173 

Saturnalia, 159, 195 

Scholar, caught in adultery, 233 ff. 

School atterdant, 83, 85 

School exercises, 75, 77, 169, 207, 221, 
223, 253, 283, 303, 307, 321, 327, 
331, 333, 345, 347, 387, 389 

School, frequenter of, 89 

Sciron, 335 

Scourging, 15, 17 

Scout, of philosophy, 153 

Second field of study, 341, 345 

Self-examination, 387 

Self-interest, 131, 133, 147, 175, 397, 
399, 401, 403 

Self-love, 133 

Self-respect, 27, 279, 281, 379, 403 

Senate, 15, 19, 21 

Senators, 163, 165 

Sense impressions, 179, 181, 185, 187 

Senses, evidence of, 177 

Serenity, 27 

Sheep, 151, 269, 425 

Shoemaker, 307 

Sick mind, 321 

Sirens, 419 

Slave and slavery, 67, 99, 131, 203, 
221, 227, 381, 385, 413 

Smith, 279 

Smoke in the house, 161, 163 

Snake, 163 

Social relations, 309 

Socrates, 23, 25, 35, 63 f., 71, 91, 95, 
117, 131, 165, 171, 191, 195, 203, 
205, 217, 223, 227, 229, 237, 243, 
253, 291, 293, 305, 333, 355, 433 

Soldiers, 105, 109 

Son, duty of, 95, 277 

Sophisms, 171 

Sophocles, 187 

Sorrow, 333 

Boul, 103, 295, 297 
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Sparta, 379 

Speech, 409; art of speaking, 421 

Sponges, 85 

Standard, The, by Epicurus, 411 

Standard of judgement, 115, 185, 287 
289, 303,377. See also Criterion. 

Starving, 317, 411 

State, of men and of gods, 243; 
smallicopy of universal state, 245 

Steadfastness, 187 ff., 237, 239, 315 ff. 

Stoics, 201, 273, 291, 365, 367, 375 

Storks’ nests, 181, 183 

Strength of character, 39 

Stupidity, 285 

Style, 417, 419 

Suicide, 15, 17, 67f., 157, 163, 219, 
317, 381,411 

Sun, 103, 133 

Surgery, 165 

Susa, 333 

Swallows’ nests, 181 

Swine’s flesh, 143 

Syllogisms, 51 ff., 61, 149, 195, 197, 
199, 201, 225, 233, 247, 303, 343, 
389, 391, 419, 421 

Sympathy in Nature, 101, 103 

Symposium, The, of Xenophon, 295 

Syrians, 81, 143, 273, 287 


Tax for manumission of slave, 221 

‘Teaching, skillin, 291, 293, 295 

Technique, instruction in, 307 

Theo, the name, 231 

Theopompus, 339 

Thermopylae, 379 

Thersites, 415 

Thescus, 335 

Thief, 125, 127, 191, 433 

Things Possible, works by Chrysippus 
and by Antipater, 363 

Third field of study, 341, (347) 

Thrasea, 13 

Three campaigns, the, 310, 311 

Timidity, 385 

Tragedy, 35, 155, 187, 331 

Tragic actor, 197, 199, 203 

Tragic réle, 155, 199 

Tranquillity, 219, 223, 225 

Transitoriness of life, 241 

Traveller, 417, 419 

Tribuneship, 135 

Triptolemus, 35 

Trojans, 427 

‘Trojan shore, 363 

Troy, 183 
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Truth, 229 

Tumours, 79, 89 

Tyrant, 99, 127, 129 ff., 187, 221, 251; 
The Thirty Tyrants, 305 


Ulcers, 391 

Unedncated, the, 61 ff. 

Universe, 103, 315; revolution of, 219 
Unnatural lust, 279 


Vespasian, 19, 21 

Vice, 365 

Vine, 425 

Vinegar, 291 

Virtue and Virtues, 29, 31, 271 
Vision, faculty of, 81, 97, 405, 407 
Voice-trainer, 33 

Voyage, 239 


Wars, 181 
Wasps, 235 
Weaver, 243 


Wheel (= rack), 251 

Wild beasts, 269, 279 

Will, 92, 95, 121, 147, 307 

Witness for God, 199; to arguments 
by acts, 201 

Wolf, 27, 151, 237 

Wool, 243 

Women common property, 235, 237 

Wrestling school, 23 


Xenophon, 117, 295, 347 


Zeno, 31, 117, 139, 141, 301 

Zepbyrus, 11 

Zeus, 9, 13, 25, 49, 95, 99, 105, 131, 
133, 147, 157, 159, 173, 263, 267, 
343, 345, 369, 419, 429; Father of 
men and of gods, 133; Fruit-giver, 
133, 147; Rain-bringer, 133, 147; 
Saviour, 147; statue at Olyinpia, 
45, 263, 367 
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